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SERMON I. 

ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


St Mark, x. 14. 

** Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
<md forbid them not” * 

The season has again returned, my bre¬ 
thren, when we'are to commemorW the 
aVrival of our Saviour; and I believe there 
are few thoughtful men who do not meet 
its return with some sentiments of solemn 
joy. Whatever may be the interests or 
the attractions of the world, there is some* 

* Preached in Advent. 
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thing in them which does not fill dBEe 
capacity of the human heart; and thefS 
is a kind of sublime deligjit in leaving the 
changeable scenes of time, to fix our 
thoughts upon the unchangeable subjects 
of religion. It is grateful too, in such 
seasons, to feel, that all our Christian 
brethren throughout the world are united 
with us in the same sentiments and the 
same services; that every Christian heart 
is now beating with the same emotion of 
gratitude; and every Christian tongue is 
repeating the same hymn of adoration 
and praise. But most of ail, perhaps, it 
is affecting to us to feel the sacred influ- 
. ence which time has thrbwn over these 
services of religionto remember through 
how many ages of the human race this 
season has been welcomed with holy joy; 
—to think, that the same sentiments 
which now animate our hearts, have ani¬ 
mated the hearts of successive generatfoi. s 
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yhich are long cold in the grave; and 
that the service to which tlje voice of reli¬ 
gion at this time summons us, is that 
which has conducted the pious and the 
good of all those former generations, 
“ into the fulness of their master’s joy." 
In such high and holy meditations, the 
littleness of present time and present in¬ 
terests disappear. The past and the fu¬ 
ture rise before us in all the solemn gran¬ 
deur of religion; and the heart finds at 
la:^, objects that can fill all its capacity, 
and satiate all its desires. 

Among the many duties to which sea¬ 
sons of this kind so solemnly invite us, 
there is one which is, perhaps, above all 
others, natural and important. It is that 
of the Instruction of the Young in the 
principles of their religion. While we 
are preparing ourselves for these solemni¬ 
ties, “ the little children" everywhere 
surround us, looking with eager eye to 
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the services in’ which we are employed, 
and anxious t|3at we should “ sujSfer 
“ th'em ” to share with us in these exer¬ 
cises of devotion, which a secret instinct 
has already taught them to be the high¬ 
est duty as well as privilege of their 
being. It is a call to us to forbid 

them not ”—to seize the sacred mo¬ 
ments when nature longs for instruction; 
and (in such hours particularly as the 
present), when they see the whole Christian 
world preparing to commemorate the 
advent of that Saviour in whose name 
they were baptized, to teabh them the 
high purposes for which he came, and 
the mighty blessings which he has be¬ 
queathed to them. 

Of this important education, it is very 
little, you must all perceive, that can be 
done in this place. The public educa¬ 
tion of the church can teach, indeed, a 
“ form of sound words,” but it can tea*ch 
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them as a form only. It can furnish 
the minds of the young with general 
principles of belief; but it is incapable 
of fiirnishing those continued and parti¬ 
cular illustrations which alone can bring 
them home to their imagination and their 
hearts; and what, I fear, is its worst con¬ 
sequence, it is apt to familiarize the 
minds of the young too early to concep¬ 
tions of which their nature is then inca¬ 
pable; and to give to the great truths 
upon which the happiness of time and of 
eternity depend, no higher solemnity than 
that which bSlongs to a .common lesson. 
It is not here, in truth, my brethren, that 
the great task of religious education can 
be fully accomplished. It is under your 
own roofs, under your own eyes, and in 
the sacred retirement of your own homes. 
It is You alone who can know the vari¬ 
ous characters of your “ little children,” 
—and* follow the progressive opening of 
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their minds, and adapt all your instruc¬ 
tions to their wants and their capacities. 
It is you alone who are, “ with them al- 
“ ways,” who can seize the happy mo- 
riients when instruction will best be receiv¬ 
ed, and avail yourselves of all the little in¬ 
cidents of life from which wisdom may 
be gathered; and, above all, it is you alone 
who can convey to them instruction in 
that lone of parental tenderness which no 
other human voice can imitate, and to 
which God hath opened every fountain 
of the infant heart. 

Under the deep impressidn of this time, 
and of these duties, I wish, my brethren, 
to ofi’er to you, in the course of the sea¬ 
son, some observations on. the conduct 
of religious education; on its conduct, 
more particularly, in the early ages of 
children, from that infant period when 
they first hear the name into which’ they 
were baptized, until that greater Hour, 
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when you are to present them at the al¬ 
tar of their Lord, to take upon themselves 
the vows of that baptism.* Upon so great 
a subject, I can dare to promise you on¬ 
ly a lew imperfect reflections; but it is a 
subject, I know, to which every parental 
ear will listen ; and there is an Almighty 
Spirit around us, “ which can make even 
“ the weakness of man to praise him.” 

—There is something, undoubtedly, ver3' 
solemn in the task of religious education. 
The subjects to be taught are so great, 
and the* consequences of error appear so 
infinite, that^many a conscientious parent 
trembles at the difficulty; and I know 
not if it be not chiefly to this cause, that we 
are to attribute that neglect of this great 
duty, which is unhappily so apparent in 
the higher ranks of life, and which has pro¬ 
duced that unnatural system, by which 
they attempt to compensate this neglect, 
b^ devolving it upon those assistants whom 
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wealth is ever able to purchase. In an¬ 
swer, then, both to this difficulty and this 
neglect, I am to entreat you, in the first 
place, to remember, that to Christian pa¬ 
rents this difficulty is removed; that they 
in fact are not left to their own wisdom ; 
and that a system of instruction is provid¬ 
ed for them by Heaven itself, in which 
they are only called to be the instruments 
of a greater wisdom. To them, the 
book of salvation is given; a book not 
composed by mortal wisdom, but given 
by “ the inspiration of the Almighty,’’’ by 
which they are enabled to teach even their 
“ little children,” the doings of God to 
man; and in which, in the moment almost 
they leave the cradle, they may learn all 
that the Son of God hath said, and done, 
and suffered for their sakes. To such 
an advantage, no other religion that ever 
existed can pretend. It makes the hum¬ 
blest parent the instrument of cominuiii* 
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eating instruction from God himself. It 
replies unanswerably to all the fears which 
modesty can f^el, and all the excuses 
which neglect can offer ; and while, like 
the radiance of the sun, it shines with equal 
ray upon the cottage and the palace, it 
summons the inhabitants of both “ to 
“ suffer their little children to come unto 
“ their Saviour, and to forbid them not." 

While the mercy of Heaven has thus 
afforded to you, my brethren, these 
means of instruction, let me remind you, 
m tl>c second place, how exquisitely these 
means are accomraodate^d to the feelings 
and the character of the young. There 
is no book (as ^ou all must have observ¬ 
ed) so acceptable even to “ the little chil- 
** dren," as that which records the history of 
Jesus Christ, and the incidents of his life. 
The plainness of the language,—the fami¬ 
liarity of the events;—the progressive in¬ 
terest *of the storyand the simplicity of 
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the principal, pereonages, are all adapted 
to the character of their minds; and lead 

r 

them on to truth, in a way so artless and 
unpretending, that they are unconscious 
of anything else but interest in the nar¬ 
ration. It is still more remarkable, that 
there is no character so intelligible or so 
affecting to the infant mind, as that of 
their Saviour. Into the character of those 
whom the world calls great, they do not 
and cannot enter. But the character of 
the Saviour of the world is one which 
they understand, I believe, much better 
than the world itself. Its 'simplicity ac¬ 
cords with what they feel within them¬ 
selves ; its goodness with what they as 
yet believe of the world around them. 
In his wisdom there is so little preten¬ 
sion,—in his actions there is so little effort, 
—that they approach him with affection 
like one of themselves ] and though they 
read the story of his sufferings with tears, 
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they are tears that are mingled with ad¬ 
miration, and which dry up in exultation, 
when they witn^s his triumph over death, 
and over all the power of his enemies. 
Suffer the little children to come unto 
me," it is never to be forgotten, are his 
own pathetic and paternal words. They 
signify, that “ the little children" are dear 
to him, and that He is acceptable to them. 
They signify, that while the waters of 
baptism are poured even upon the cradle 
of humanity, the moment they leave it, 
the arms of a friend and of a Saviour are 
prepared to receive thei^.—^They signify, 
but too prophetically, that times would 
come when the* folly and the presumption 
of man would find out other and artifi¬ 
cial modes of education, when the young 
would not be “ suffered," but “ forbid to 
“ come to Him ;" and they seem even to 
supplicate the Christian parents pf every 
fufure age, to “ suffer their little children 
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to come to him,” with the earnestness 
of a dying father, who fears that his chil¬ 
dren may fall into weaker and unwiser 
hands. 

With regard, therefore, to the first pe¬ 
riod of education, my brethren, to the 
method of educatingyour “ little children,” 
the great and the only advice I have to offer 
you is, that which his direction has sanc¬ 
tified,—suffer them to come to Him.” 
Spread before their infant eyes the Gos¬ 
pels of their Lord ; read to them these sa- 

I 

cred books, as they advance, with those 
tones of solemnity and interest which pa¬ 
rental love every where'assumes; and when 
they are able themselves to read, let them 
be the constant and regular study of their 
earliest years, in all the hours that are 
dedicated to domestic piety. In such a 
method of education, there is nothing 
difficult, or laborious. It is a duty which 
the poorest man can execute, and from 
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which the greatest is not exempt; and 
while it can illuminate the desponding 
gloom of the cottage, it is able also in 
mercy to dim all the dangerous lustre of 
the palace. 

In what manner the early acquaint¬ 
ance of “ little children” with the gospels 
of our Lord has these important advan¬ 
tages, you will permit me in a few words 
to attempt to remind you. 

1. It is its first advantage, that it pre¬ 
sents to their infant eyes the example of 
the highest excellence of which their na¬ 
ture is capable* and by thif^ means wakens 
them to a sense of all the dignity of their 
own being. When they follow the life 
and history of their Saviour, they are not 
learning cold and abstract maxims of mo¬ 
rality, which they can repeat*without in¬ 
terest or understanding, and which must 
be forgot the moment th^ leave the 
school. * They are following the footsteps 
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of one they love, and in whose fate their 
hearts are inte|;ested; they attend him in¬ 
to‘solitude as well as into society, and 
are made acquainted with every senti¬ 
ment of his mind, as well as every mo¬ 
tive of his conduct. They are following, 
still more, the footsteps of a perfect mo¬ 
del; of one whose thoughts were ever 
great, and whose actions were ever good; 
in whose sentiments towards God, Devo¬ 
tion assumes all its sublimity, and in 
whose sentiments towards men, Bencfvo- 
lence appears in all its beauty;—and yet 
in whose astonishing character all these 
divine qualities are “ so veiled in humili- 
“ ty,” that the ^infant eye can look upon 
them with love, and recognize the per¬ 
fection which itself is formed to pursue. 
Who is thete that can remain insensible 
to the incalculable advantage of such a 
model being,presented to the minds of 
the young ? In what work of human wis- 
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dom shall we find anything that can thus 
vwaken all that is great or good in the in- 
Ihnt bosom? An^ where is llie parent 
whose heart does not throb with thank¬ 
fulness when his “ little children ” are 
“ thus suffered " to come unto their Lord, 
and when “ he puts his hands upon them 
“ and blesses them.” 

2. It is a second advantage of this 
^arly acquaintance with the gospels of 
their Saviour, that it affords the best pre¬ 
paration* to the infant mind for all the 
possible scenes of future life. You must 
have all observed, my brethren, to what a 
moral extent the example of our Saviour 
reaches, and Yxo'ff much every station and 
condition of men may find in Him their 
model and pattern. 

Is it into the scenes of power or great¬ 
ness that your children are destined to 
go ? Has education given them wisdom, 
or has* heaven lent them genius and 
talents? It is in His example they will 
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find how all these blessings should be em¬ 
ployed. It is there they will see not 
only power, but Omnipotent Power itself, 
devoted only to “ do good;” and the 
wisdom “ which is from above,” conse¬ 
crated to the instruction of ignorance; 
and talents, to which everything that is 
human must bow, pursuing their unambi¬ 
tious way, in blessing and enlightening 
an ungrateful world. 

Is it into different paths that the pro¬ 
vidence of God seems to lead your chil¬ 
dren.? Are they born to obscurity and 
toil ? and do you foresee for them a life 
of suffering and of hardship.? It is in 
his example, again, they will find the 
model of all the virtues which heaven 
has called them to employ ; of that meek¬ 
ness which no injuries can disturb, and 
of that patience which no calamities can 
subdue ; of that magnanimity which rises 
above all the injustice and cruelty of 
men ; and of that resignation which looks 
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in the darkest hour from earth to heaven, 
and rejoices “ in doing the will ” of the 
Vjod who reigns there. These are the 
studies by which everything that is great 
or good in the infant mind may be waken- 
fed and brought into activity. They give 
'to the young imagination a lofty pattern, 
and to the opening heart generous desires; 
and, whatever may be the* condition of 
^ife which the young are afterwards to 
fill, they send them into them with an 
example .before them which can never 
be forgot, and a sense of excellence which 
nothing else can supply. 

3. These are advantages of no slight 
importance. But there is another advan¬ 
tage of these early studies, which is pecu¬ 
liar to the history of our Lord, and to 
which nothing in the wisdom of man has 
any parallel. It is that which arises from 
the history of his death. At this point 
all human history ceases, and all beyond, 
vot. It. B 
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however ardently pursued by the infant 
eye, is ** clouds and darkness.” In fol¬ 
lowing Him to the grave, on the contrary, 
the veil is raised which falls so deep be¬ 
fore every created being. Their delight¬ 
ed eye finds him rising again into lift 
and love,—and ascendinginto that heaven 
which is his proper home,—and to which 
he calls all the wise and good of his 
people, of every future age, to follow him. 
If there were no other advantages of the 
resurrection of our Lord than the influ¬ 
ence which the narration of it has upon 
the minds of ■ “ the little children,” I 
should ever consider the value of it as in- 
calculable. It brings not only the belief, 
but the conception of immortality, home 
even to their infantminds, and familiarizes 
it to their earliest imaginations. Before 
they enter the world, it carries their hopes 
and their aflections beyond it; and ere 
the waters of baptism are dry upon their 
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heads, it makes them feel that they are 
not the children of the djast alone, but 
the heirs of immortality. 

Such, my brethren, is the simple in¬ 
struction which I have at present to offer 
you with regard to the education of your 

little children." Teach them, firat, and 
before all things, the life of their Saviour. 
Teach it them regularly and diligently, 
Vintil they love him,—and the great object 
of your wish is accomplished. It will not 
indeed make them learned in words which 
they do not comprehend*nor in doctrines 
which they cannot understand; but it 
will furnish their minds with high thoughts 
and lofty sentiments. It will afford them 
the genuine model of all that is great or 
good in time, and open to their undoubt¬ 
ing faith all that is blessed or glorious in 
eternity. 

To all of you, my brethren, whether 
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high or low, to whom the sacred name of 
parent belongs, the duty equally ex¬ 
tends -to all of you, the same means of 
performing it are given: And, upon all of 
you that are engaged in this tender office 
of “ feeding the infant flock of Christ,” 
may his blessing descend !—Whenever 
you are met together with your little ones 
in his name, may his protecting and pa¬ 
ternal spirit be in the midst of you! and 
so enable you to perform it, that “ th^ 
“ rest of their lives may correspond -'to 
“ this beginning,” and your reward meet 
you, not only in time, but' in immorta¬ 
lity. 
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Matthew, xxii. 37, 38, 39,40. 

“ And Jesus said unto him^ Thou shall love 
the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, 
\find with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. ‘This is the first and great com- 
jnandment.s And the second is like unto 
it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy¬ 
self. On these two commandments bans 
all the lyw and the prophets.” 

When we were last assembled, my bre¬ 
thren, I felt it my duty to offer you some 
imperfect observations on one of the great 
duties which this season involves,-that of 
the religious instruction of the young. 
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The period of life to which I then alluded, 
was that of infancy; that earliest season 
of human nature, when reason and reflec¬ 
tion are not awakened, but when the 
heart, and the imagination are open to 
their first and most indelible impressions. 
In the performance of this great and 
sacred duty, I entreated you to observe, 
that you are not left to the feebleness of 
your own wisdom;—that Heaven itself 
has deigned to illuminate and to dire^ 
you;—that the “ Book of Salvation "^is 
put into your hands;—and that almost 
the moment your “ little children” leave 
their cradle, the Gospels of their Lord are 
awaiting them, by the study of which 
you may be able to lead them to the wis¬ 
dom, not only of time but of eternity. I 
reminded you, my brethren, with what 
exquisite wisdom these compositions were 
adapted to the minds of the young; and, 
in illustrating some of the advantages 
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which arose from early and habitually 
acquainting them with the^history of their 
liord, 1 attempted to explain what was 
implied by himself in these tender and 
paternal words,—SulFer the little chib 
“ dren to come unto me, and forbid them 
« not." 

The earliest powers that awaken in the 
infant mind, are those of Affection;—^the 
love of parents,—of kinsmen,—of bene- 
^factors; and gradually the love of what- 
ev'er is good or great in the characters or 
in the history of their species. It is by the 
presentation'of such examples to their 
infant eyes, that the various capacities of 
their nature ate gradually unfolded;— 
that their tastes and their ambition are 
formed; and that the character of their 
future being is perhaps chiefly determi¬ 
ned. It is on this account, that the 
knowledge and the study of the Gospels 
is bf §o deep importance in the earliest 
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Stage of education, by presenting to the 
minds of the joung, while they are yet 
susceptible of every noble impression, a 
model of perfect greatness as well as 
goodness, in the history of the life of their 
Saviour, and of his death; and in the 
narrative of his resurrection from the 
grave, by exemplifying to them the mag¬ 
nificent truth of their own immortality, 
and familiarizing it even to their earliest 
conceptions. 

As life advances, however, other powers 
beside those of alfection or imagination 
are unfolded. The facullids of Reason 

A 

and Reflection awaken in the minds of 
the young. Their observation of nature 
and of life expands; and, while they 
look around them with all the keen in¬ 
terest which novelty inspires, a principle 
that deserves a higher name than curiosi¬ 
ty impels them to some new and anxious 
investigations. They feel themselves jiist 
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called into being, and something with¬ 
in them tells them, that it was for some 
great purpose that life was given. Tliey 
feel themselves the members of a mighty 
system, in which they are called to co- 
loperate; and they recognize above them 
some Almighty Power, upon whom they 
feel themselves dependent, and to whom, 
the rising voice of conscience tells them, 
they are accountable. AVhoever has at- 
^nded with care to the progress of the 
young, must have observed the arrival of 
this important period in the progress of 
their minds ; and whoever has listened to 
their inquiries, must have found, that the 
great desy-e which is then struggling in 
their bosoms, is to discover the nature 
and character of that great Being whom 
their hearts recognize; and the nature 
of those duties which He requires of 
them. It is the answer which the parent 
is able to give to these early and anxious 
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inquiries, that must determine the reli¬ 
gious and moral character of their future 
being. And it is here again, my Christ¬ 
ian brethren, that you must feel anew the 
blessedness of that “ light” in which we 
dwell. The same divine voice which for¬ 
merly called your “ little children ” unto 
him, and besought you to ‘‘ forbid them 
“ not,” still follows them as they advance 
upon their road; and, while be entrusts; 
to your hands the book of salvatior^^ 
he makes you the instrument of leading 
them to all those truths which can either 
give happiness to life, or hdpe to immor¬ 
tality. 

I. To the first and greatest question 
which agitates the minds of the young,— 
What is the nature and character of that 
God whom instinct teaches them to re¬ 
cognize ?—the best and wisest of us, I be¬ 
lieve, would tremble to answer, if we were 
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left solely to our own wisdom. The an¬ 
swer, however, is to be foun^ in the words 
of the text: “ And Jesus said unto him. 
Thou shaft love the Lord thy God, with 
** all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and 
“ great commandment.” These words, my 
elder brethren, prescribe to us, not only our 
own first duty as men, but our first duty 
ias parents. They imply, that if the reli- 
^on of the gospel rests upon the love of 
God, the education of the gospel must 
consist in representing him as the Object 
ol‘ love. Th^y imply, that the religious 
affections which are to form the great dis¬ 
tinction of maturity, must be awakened 
and exercised in youth ; and they signi¬ 
fy to US, that, 10 guide the youthful mind 
to the early love of God, is the great end 
to which all the labours, and cares, and 
illustrations of education, ought to be 
slea’dily and uniformly directed. 
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If such be the sublime direction of oiu 
Saviour for tlw general end of education, 
how beautifully is the rolume of Scrip¬ 
ture adapted to aftbrd you the means of 
accomplishing this end ;—and, while the 
hand of Heaven withdraws for you the 
veil that covers the sanctuary, how great, 
but how simple arc the truths which it 
unfolds, that you “ may teach your chil- 
“ dren!” 

1. Teach them then, my brethren, in tb.; 
first jdacc, that the Lord their God 
One Lord ; and that, in the progressive in¬ 
finity of existence which is opening upon 
their eyes, there is but one Throne of 
goodness and of power. Teach them, 
“ that he that sitteth thereon,” is like the 
sun in this lower firmament;—that from 

him everything arose, and to him every¬ 
thing returns;—that creation, in all its 
immensity, and in all its forms, sprung at 
first from his love, and is, in every ino- 
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nient, maintained by his power; and that 
all the boundless happiness it contains, 
flows incessantly from him,—from thejo’y 
of the insect that sports for its hour in 
the ray of the sun, to the rapture of the 
angel and the archangel that burn for 
ever before the eternal throne. To his 
perfection, teach them there is no limit; 
that to his power, space has no bounds, 
and to his goodness, time no decay; that 
“\|ie is the Lord, and changelh not; that 
“ every good and every perfect gift dc- 
“ scends from him and that to his bc- 
nehcence “ tlihrc is no variableness nor 
“ shadow of turning.” 

2. Teach them, in the second place, 
that this God, all great and glorious as 
he is, is yet the Lather of the race of 
man; that, in “ foiiiiing them in his own 
“ image,” He has contracted the aflections 
of a parent for them; and that, during 
all their*eventful progress, He has watch^ 
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cd over them with the care with which a 
father watches over the progress of his 
ihfant children, and with the anxiety he 
feels, that they may come to the maturity 
of their being. It is this which is the 
great and distinguishing discovery of Re¬ 
velation; the mighty discovery which 
leads the Christian into the moral sanctu¬ 
ary of nature, and enables him to worship 
there “ in spirit and in truth.” This, 
then, my brethren, is the second great 
truth which you have to teach your chil¬ 
dren ; and every page of the Scripture, 
from its first to its last, aflords you proofs 
and illustrations by which it is verified. 

4 

After the general enunciation of this 
great doctrine, you are then enabled to 
display to them, in detail, those magni¬ 
ficent scenes of the Divine administration 
which the ancient Scriptures unfold. Shew 
them then the first origin and cradle of 
4heir race, the melancholy fall from that 
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purity in wMch they were created, and 

the watchful presence of that paternal Spi- 

» 

rit, which, in its visitations of wrath, as well 
as of mercy, was uniformly leading them 
on to some distant maturity and regenera¬ 
tion of their nature. As time advances, 
shew them the selection of that “ peculiar 
people,” who were separated from the rude¬ 
ness of the surrounding world that they 
might preserve, for happier ages, the name 
and the worship of the living God ; and 
that long line of prophets and of wise 
men, who fallow each other in bright 
succession, commissioned, by heaven to 
maintain the lofty truths with which they 
were entrusted, and to announce the ar¬ 
rival of one greater Being, “ in whom all 
“ the nations of the earth were finally to 
“ be blessed.” 

Mighty as these discoveries are, they 
are yet simple and intelligible - to the 
young. They assimilate the government 
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of the Almighty to the well-known re¬ 
semblance of a father in • his family; 
and dark and disastrous as may occa¬ 
sionally be the appearances of the world, 
they give them still the grateful assur¬ 
ance, that there is “ One that careth 
“ for them ; and that, as a father pitieth 
“ his own children, even so He pitieth 
“ those that he hath made.” 

3. When the book of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is closed, open to them the book of 
the New Testament, and shew.them, in 
the third place, that these long prophecies 
have been accomplished ; that the promis¬ 
ed Saviour came; and that “ herein is the 
“ love of God manifested, in that He hath 
“ given his Son to be the Redeemer of 
“ the world.” Teach them, that it is here 
the full and final demonstration of the pa¬ 
ternal goodness of God is given. In the 
successive missions of wise men and of 
prophets, they read the unwearied and 
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progressive providence of heaven. But, 
in the mission of the Son,of God, there 
is something more;—^there is an eleva¬ 
tion of the race of man to some high¬ 
er and nearer relation to the Almighty; 
—there is an “ adojition” of it, as it were, 
into some greater rank of being, and 
there is a sacrifice involved, which de¬ 
monstrates (in a manner which human 
language will never be able adeipiately 
to express) how dear the children of men 
are to the God who made them, when lie 
spared not hjs only and beloved Son for 
their sakes. 

4. Teach them, in the last place, my 
brethren, what is the end for which all 
this revelation is given, and all this pro¬ 
gressive love employed ;—that it is to 
train and prepare them for some more 
exalted state of being;—to fit tlieni for 
some nearer approach to the great Foun¬ 
tain of Life and of love. Teach them that, 
in that greater state, the same compassion- 
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ate Saviour who once called them, when 
“ little children,” unto him, and “ blessed 
“ them,” now reigns as tHeir mediator and 
advocate; that death hath not dissolved 
his aftection for them ; that to their as¬ 
cending step his hand hath opened the 
gates of immortality; and that his pathetic 
voice ceases not to call upon them to fol¬ 
low him into the great moral home of na¬ 
ture,—“ to come unto his Father and their 
“ Father, unto his God and their God.” 
—Such are the answers which you are en¬ 
abled to give to the first grc/’t question ol’ 
the young,—the mighty truths which re¬ 
velation empowers you to unfold ; which 
are adapted to awaken in the youthful 
bosom every sentiment and affection of 
religion, and to send them upon the great 
journey of life with the sublime prepara¬ 
tion of the gospel, “ that of loving the 
“ Lord their God with all theiy heart, 
“ with all their soul, and wdth all their 
“ iiiindi” 
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II. The second question which agitates 
the minds of tlie joung, is. What are the 
duties which this God requires of therfi ? 
To this question the answer is implied in 
the concluding words of our Saviour in 
the text: “ And the second is like unto 
“ it; Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
“ thyself. On these two cominandmenls 
“ hang all the law and the prophets.” 

How simple, my brethren, but how ir¬ 
resistible is the connection between these 
two conimandmehts! How “like” are 
they in their^rigin and in their ends; and 
how easily, if you have Jlirst taught the 
young “ to love the Lord their God,” 
will they feel the obligation of loving 
their neighbour. 

If they have approached with joy the 
throne of the universal Father, teach 
them then my brethren, in the first place, 
that it is their first duty to love every¬ 
thing that He hath made; that every 
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form which bears “ the image of God,” 
is their brother, and tliat every being that 
is dear to Him, ought alsb to be dear unto 
them.—If tliey have looked with adora¬ 
tion at that perpetual care by which the 
universe is maintained, “ and in which 
“ everything lives and moves, and has 
“ its being f tell them that they also 
are members of this mighty system; 
that on them too some beings depend for 
happiness or joy; and that the noblest 
career they can run isthatof bejng “ fel- 
“ low workers with Him ” in the welfare 
of his creation.—If their hearts throb 
with gratitude for all the. blessings which 
His bounteous hand has shed upon them, 
tell them that there are blessings also 
given them to bestow ; that life has every¬ 
where tears which their hands may wipe 
away; and that the path of man, on 
which Heaven looks down with most ap» 
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proving joy, is that of those “ who are 
“ merciful as God is merciful.” 

If, in anothei* view, they follow with 
glowing hearts the history of their Lord, 
remind them, that it was not in scenes of 
splendour oV of indulgence that his life 
was passed ; that it was not “ to be mi- 
“ nistercd unto” that he came, “ but to mi- 
“ nisterto heal the sick,—to relieve 
the poor,—to comfort the afflicted,—to 
instruct the ignorant,—to suffer for the 
wretched, Tell them, that it is through 
such scenes^their lives, also must pass; 
and that, go ’where they, will, they will 
find the sick to heal, the poor to relieve, 
the afflicted to comfort, the ignorant to 
instruct, and the wretched to console. 
Tell them, that for this also He came, 
“ that he might leave them an example, 
“ that they should follow his steps;” and 
that the purest prayer which they can of¬ 
fer in the morning of life to Heaven, is. 
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“ that the same mind may be in them, 
“ which was in Christ Jesus/' 

'If you have taught their ardent eyes 
to look beyond the world; if they have 
risen in holy imagination with their Sa¬ 
viour from the grave; if, in the inno¬ 
cence of their souls, they feel their rela¬ 
tion to some greater system of existence, 
—tell them, my brethren, that there is yet 
the “ wilderness to pass,” before they reach 
the “ promised land that life has dan¬ 
gers which they must meet, and tempta¬ 
tions which they must resistj/md passions 
which they must overcome; that “ it is 
the pure in Ijeart,” alone, “ who shall fi- 
“ nally see Godand that the same di¬ 
vine voice which called them unto Him, 
when “ little children,"' and blessed them, 
still says unto them, “ that of such alone 
“ is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

-How beautiful, my brethren, is the 

scene of Christian education, when the pa- 
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rent has such things to teach, and the young 
have such things to learn!—when the 
fountain of life /s opened in the midst, of 
them, and the young are suffered to come 
and (luench their thirst! How well, in such 
simple and sacred scenes, are all the best 
affections of youthful nature awakened, 
and its loftiest sentiments kindled, and its 
noblest ambition called forth! And how 
salutary to the old, to return thus back 
again, as it were, to the years of inno¬ 
cence and purity,—to inhale afresh the 
grateful joy an^ the undoubting faith of 
their youth,-*-an(f to renew again the haj)- 
py hours, when they first received the 
kingdom of God, “ as a little child.” 

In such duties, and in such medita¬ 
tions, may those sacred hours be employ¬ 
ed, in which we are now preparing our¬ 
selves to commemorate the arrival of the 
Sou of God 1—Retiring for a while from 
that (vorld in which are all our dangers 
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and all our enemies, may we raise our 
thoughts to th^t loftier region from which 
the “ Day-star” of Heaven is advancing to 
rise upon us, and to dispel the clouds and 
the phantoms of time! May we arise to 
^eet Him, not with the earthly olferings 
“ of gold, and frankincense, and myrrh,” 
but Avith the nobler olferings of pious 
faith, and lowly penitence, and resolved 
obedience!—May the departing year car¬ 
ry with it upon its wings, all our doubts, 
our sorrows, and our sins ; and in ay Ave 
meet the year that is a|IJ)roaching, Avith 
minds so purified at %e altar of our 

Lord, that, “ under his pure and perfect 

«• 

“ light,” we may all advance “ unto the 
** perfect day!” 



SERMON III. 


ON THE lord's PRAYER. 


St Ldkf,, xi. 2. 


“ And he said unto them, JVhen ye pray, say 
“ thus:—” 

In these wards, which are in answer to a 
request of his’disciples, oyr Saviour intro¬ 
duces that celebrated form of prayer which 
is generally termed the Lord’s Prayer, and 
which, ill every age, has been considered 
as the most perfect model for the devotion 
of his people. 

Of the request of his disciples, “ Lord 
“ teach us to pray?” 1 believe there are 
few serious or thoughtful* men who have 
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not felt the importance. There is some¬ 
thing so soleipn in the thought of pre¬ 
senting ourselves before Ahe living God ; 
the best of us are so unfit to appear in the 
presence of him who “ is too pure to be- 
“ hold iniquityand the wisest of us are 
so unable to determine what is proper for 
them to ask, or right in liim to bestow, 
that in no part of religious duty are we 
so much in need of assistance: and no¬ 
where is that assistance so important as 
in the direction of our prayers. It is 
grateful, accordingly, to observe how 
much every age and chur6h of Christi¬ 
anity has felt the value of that model 
which our Saviour here gives us. It en¬ 
ters frequently into the liturgy of every 
church. It is the first form of pious 
words which the infant tongue is taught 
to repeat; and in every language almost 
upon earth, the Deity is daily addressed 
by numbers unknown to each otfcer, in 
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tlie same simple but sublime terms which, 
so many ceniuries ago, w^re prescribed 
by his blessed Son. 

In the great body of mankind, how- 
(;ver, this familiarity, like every other, is 
apt to have its inconveniences. Of a 
form so sacred, the spirit may be forgot; 
the lips of the Christian may move in ap¬ 
proaching to God, while his heart is far 
from him,—and the words which infancy 
has acquired may never afterwards be ex¬ 
amined by maturer thought, or under¬ 
stood in th<? fulness of their sense. 

I trust, therefore, that it may be nei¬ 
ther useless nor unacceptable to the 
young around me, if I attempt, at pre¬ 
sent, to enter into some examination of 
this ever-memorable prayer of our Lord; 
—to point out to them the views it af¬ 
fords of the nature and government of 
the great Being to whom all prayer is ad¬ 
dressed ; and from thence to illustrate 
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those feelings and dispositions of mind 
which ought ever to accompany us in 
that solemn act of devotion, when we are 
permitted not only to approach the 
Throne of God, but to address him in 
the very words which have been pre¬ 
scribed by his Son. 

1. Let me entreat you, then, my young 
brethren, to observe, in the first place, the 
majesty and solemnity with which it 
opens. It is short, and it is enjoined us 
as our daily prayer; and yet. the first 
words of it involve the greatp*^t and most 
exalted view's , of Divine Providence, 
which human language has hitherto ex¬ 
pressed. While we pronounce them (if 
we pronounce them w'ith thought and un¬ 
derstanding), we feel as it were the whole 
universe annihilated around us,—we see 
nothing but God,—w'e see nature pros¬ 
trated at his footstool with ourselves,— 
and w'e think only of “ Him in whom 
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‘‘ everything lives, and moves, and has its 
“ being,” and who alone iahabiteth both 
space and eternity. 

It is not, my brethren, for light reasons 
that we are thus instructed to pray. 
Theie is a carelessness which habit is apt 
to produce even in the best of us, when 
we address our supplications to Heaven ; 
and there are few who can malce a sud¬ 
den transition from the affairs of the 
world to that solemn and exalted tone of 
mind which prayer so justly demands. 
It is on this account, probably, that the 
opening of this prayer is ijiade so solemn 
and majestic; and to remind us whom 
we are addressing, that all the mightiest 
evidences of his providence are brought 
forward to our imagination. It is to re¬ 
mind us, that, when we kneel before God, 
we are engaged in the highest and holiest 
service of our nature; that in his pre¬ 
sence all lower desires and emotions 
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should cease ; and that the only senti- 
menls which tlien become us, are venera¬ 
tion for his unbounded greatness, and 
thankfulness that He permits the children 
of the dust to draw near unto him. 

2* If such are the feelings which become 
us when we address our prayers unto God, 
let me entreat you to observe, in the 
second place, what is the light in which 
he deigns to invite us to approach him.— 
Is it as the Sovereign of nature, by whom 
we are summoned to pay our hpmage be¬ 
fore his throne ? Is it even the Master 
of his people,f whom be calls, like the 
Jews of old, to listen to the command¬ 
ments he enjoined ;—“ while the moun- 
tain burned with fire, and all the people 
“ fell with their faces on the ground.” 
No, my brethren! it is as the Father of 
existence, that he here invites his children 
to come unto him. It is as the great Pa¬ 
rent of being, that he calls the souls which 
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he has made, to come and unveil their 
hopes and their fears befora him, and “ to 

put their trust under the shadow of his 
“ wings." 

It is impossible not to see for what end 
this beautiful opening of our daily prayer 
is intended. The distance between man 
and his Creator is so immense, and there 
is something so awful in approaching 
voluntarily into his presence, that no¬ 
thing but the most exalted views, or the 
most sinlqss purity, can seem to embolden 
natural maR, to hold regular communion 
with “ Him* that inha^itelh eternity." 
Opinions of this fearful l^nd, however, 
would have a tendency to destroy or to 
corrupt all the principles of religion in the 
human mind. They would tend either to 
excuse us, in our own opinion, from the 
service of God, and thus gradually lead us 
“ to live altogether without Him* in the 
“ world;" or they would dispose us to ap- 
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proach him with the indistinct terror of 
slaves,—to mijngle the gloom of supersti- 
tibn with our religious • service, and to 
worship him, “ not in spirit and in truth,” 
but with the dark and ceremonial rites 
of a constrained homage. 

The motlel which is here given us of 
Christian prayer is very different. It 
banishes at once from our imaginations, 
all the fears so natural to mortality. It 
is our Father to whom it teaches us to 
speak ;—it is that name, so dear and ve¬ 
nerable, which it brings for\;^ard with all 
its associations to our minds,—the name 

f 

which all men have known, and in which 
all have been taught to trust,—and which 
cannot be pronounced without awakening 
in every liearl the feelings of confidence, 
and hope, and love. It is the Father, 
and not the Lord of Nature, who is here 
revealed to our view;—that Father “ who 
“ carelh for us, who knoweth whereof’ we 
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** are made,” and who “ remernbereth that 
“ we are but dust—that JFather “ who 
“ seeth in secretto whom all hearts are 
open, and all desires known; and be¬ 
fore whom all distinctions are vain, but 
that “ of doing justly, and loving mercy, 
“ and walking humbly with him." I 
pause not at present on the many reflec¬ 
tions which this subject is fitted to excite. 
I entreat you only to consider within your¬ 
selves, how magnificent is the privilege 
which this word. Father, has conferred up¬ 
on our falleiy nature;—what exaltation of 
thought and Spirit it is fitted to raise, 
and what immeasurable happiness it has 
given in every age of the Gospel, to those 
who “ were weary and heavy laden,” 
with the doubts, the sorrows, or the mi¬ 
series of the world. 

3 While it is thus that “ a new and 
“ living way” is opened to every indivi- 
‘duaf of* mankind to approach the throne 

VOL. II. D 
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of the living God, in which they may 
pour forth their, tears and supplications 
before Him, let me, in tlie third place, re¬ 
mind you of the’ form in which these sup¬ 
plications are to be addressed. While 
we are emboldened to approach him as 
“ a father,” let it be remembered, that it 
is as “ our Father;”—not as the father only 
of the individual petitioner, but as the 
Father of the race of man;—^not as the fa¬ 
ther of any particular sect or communion 
in religion, but as the grea^ Parent of 
Life and Happiness thifoug^out the uni¬ 
verse. 

It is the first law of our faith, that we 
should love the Lord our God, with all 
our heart and all our soul. It is the se¬ 
cond, that we should love our neigh¬ 
bours as ourselves. Let me entreat you 
to observe, my brethren, how beautifully 
both these precepts are illustrated in the 
form of the words we are considering, 
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and how powerfully they blend in the 
same moment, benevolence to Man, vrtth 
devotion towards *God. Even in the act 
of secret and solitary prayer, they remind 
us of our relation to each other. While 
we are presenting our private supplica* 
tions, it is yet to the common Father of 
Mankind they are presented; and while 
our hearts are full of our own interests, 
the very words we use, recall to us the 
interests of our brethren. They remind 
us, that “ the eyes of all wait upon him 
—that “it i\ he," and he alone, “ who 
“ openeth his hand, and fiileth all things 
“ living with plepteousness." They re¬ 
mind us, that wherever creation extends, 
there his Providence is exerted; and 
while we thus see, as it were, the whole 
animated universe prostrated with us be¬ 
fore his throne, we learn to look upon 
.the jacQ of men around us, as children of 
the same family with ourselves, and to 
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mingle a prayer also for their happiness 
and salvatiom 

4. There is yet a fdurth reflection to 
which the words we are considering na¬ 
turally lead us. They reveal to us the 
God of Nature as “ our Father,” and as 
the common Father of Mankind;—but 
there is yet a sublimer aspect in whicli 
they present him to us, “ as our Father 
“ which is in Heaven.” How many arc 
the reflections, my brethren, which this 
expression is fitted to summop up in our 
minds! . 

It tells us, ^ the first place, that this 
is a lower world —that, we see now only 
“ darkly ” the traces of Almighty wisdom ; 
—and that, in this infancy of our being, 
we are unable to comprehend the ma¬ 
jesty of his whole administration. 

It tells us, in the second place, that, 
amid all our doubts or darkness, there is 

• C' 

yet One who presides over us; and that 
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the whole system, as it is constructed by 
his wisdom, is finally to be accomplished 
by his care. It t&lls us, that the power 
which governs us, is the same which has 
launched the planets in their course; and 
that the day will come, when the moral 
system of nature will assume the same or¬ 
der and beauty which now reigns in the 
system of the Heavens. 

It tells us, lastly, that there is a “ Hea- 
“ ven"where ourFather dwells;-^a state of 
unclouded fight and sinless love;—a state 
where tears ^d sorrows are no more, and 
where there reigneth “ ki^owledge, and 
“ wisdom, and joy." While we utter the 
words, “ Our Father which is in Hea- 
“ ven," we learn to leave the concerns of 
earth;—a mightier prospect opens upon 
our view;—the ties of mortality dis¬ 
solve;—and we submit ourselves, in hum¬ 
ble resi^ation, to that Father who dwel- 
leth above, and who alone can conduct 
us to pur proper home. 
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Such, my brethren, are the views of 
the nature and government of God, 
which seem to be involved in the open¬ 
ing of this memorable prayer; and I 
have dwelt so long upon it, because it 
seems, better than any human commenta¬ 
ry, to explain the preparatory dispositions 
which are requisite for prayer:—those dis¬ 
positions of heart and mind which are 
more valuable than the act of prayer it¬ 
self, and without which all our prayers 
and all our ceremonies are in vain. 


If I have rightly interpreted the words 
of our Lord, the feelings and dispositions 
that become us in this first and funda- 
mental exercise of rdigion are these; 

1. The most profound consciousness of 
the majesty of the Great Being whom we 
approach, and of the exalted nature of 
the service we perform : 

2. That humble love aud confidence 
in Him, which arises from the consiclera-" 
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lion of his deigning to reveal himself to 
us as “ our Father 

3. That love of our brethren, and of 
everything that he hath made, which arises 
from the consideration of his being the 
equal Friend and Father of all existence: 

And, lastly, That trust in his wisdom, 
and that hope in his goodness, which 
spring from the belief, that the great 
scene of divine administration is as yet 
only opened, and that there is a Heaven 
where our Father dwells, and where the 
“ pure in l^rt shall yet see Him " 

If such, my younger brethren, be the 
views and the hojpes whiclr^ the words of 
your Saviour involve, and which he there¬ 
fore empowers you to form, is there any 
school in which life can so ,nobly begin ? 
If it were with such feelings and convic¬ 
tions, J;hat you were accustomedUo come 
to the service of prayer, whether in your 
owQ closets, or in the more solemn assem- 
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blies of the church, how simple and how 
easy would bQ,the course of goodness and 
of piety ! and if it were in such medita¬ 
tions that the day began, what else would 
be necessary to render it holy and happy ! 

In such a frame of mind, “ to ask,” 
would indeed be “ to receive.” It would 
be to receive the spirit from on high, to 
animate, and to guide you. It would be 
to receive that spirit which would make 
you superior to the world, to all its temp¬ 
tations, and all its sorrows.' It would be 
to receive, in the last place/- that spirit 
which is alone the spirit Of the gospel, 
which, while it^gives glory to God, seeks 
also by “ good works” to testify its “ good 
“ will towards men.' 



SERMON IV. 


ON THE lord's PRAYER. 


Lfke, xi. 2. 

“ And he said unto theniy When ye pray^ say 
“ thus — 

In the preceding discourse from these 
words, I submitted to the^ young of our 
people, some observations on the spirit 
and character of our Lord's celebrated 
prayer, and on the dispositions of mind 
which it supposes in the worshipper. 

The part of it I then considered was 
only its opening or commencement;— 
that simple but sublime form of address 
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with which it teaches U8 td approach the 
throne of God, and in which are involved 
all the mightiest conceptions we can form 
of the Divine Nature. 

After this majestic opening, and all 
the high convictions it involves, our Sa¬ 
viour proceeds to prescribe the model 
of the petitions which it becomes us to 
present to that Mighty Father. W^have 
prostrated ourselves before the Throne 
of Eternity, and we are now to be taught 
what are the wishes, the supplications, or 
the prayers which we are to of/er to “ Him 
« that inlmhiteth * In this respect, my 
brethren, or, :atFleak, in the arrangement 
of these petitions, there is something very 
remarkable and peculiar, and which dis¬ 
tinguishes our daily prayer from every 
other form of human worship. 

There is a natural tendency to selfish¬ 
ness in. all unenlightened devotion. It is in 
the hours only of trouble, or of fear, that 
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indk^in general approach unto God; and 
it ia^the tumultuous expression of their own 
Wishes or wants which chiefly forms their 
selfish communion with Heaven. It is not 
the Father of universal Nature they ad¬ 
dress, but the private Deity whose favours 
they beseech; and they rise from their 
knees without bestowing a wish or pray^ 
er for their brethren; and they return in¬ 
to the world without feeling their cha¬ 
rity awakened, or their humanity increas¬ 
ed. 

It is wiih far higher and holier views 
that the prayer of the Gospel opens. The 
petitions it first prescribe! are all general. 
It is the great family of nature for whom 
we are first taught to address our com¬ 
mon Father; and ere we are permitted 
to offer up one prayer for ourselves, it is 
the Parent of Being whom we are enjoin¬ 
ed to supplicate for the welfare of his 
creation. Instead of rushing into his pre¬ 
sence with our own selfish and short-sight-* 
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ed requests, we, and all our concernsj ^le 
as it were annihilated in the splendoiw of 
his presence; and it is riot until we have 
bovred before him as the universal God, 
that we are emboldened to hope that he 
will listen to the ** still small voice" of 
private supplication. 

Singular as this arrangement of our 
petitions may appear, and unprecedent¬ 
ed as it certainly is in the history of hu¬ 
man devotion, it is yet, at the same 
time, perfectly natural to the truly {hous 
heart. If in any fortunate moment we 
can raise ourselves to that height of de¬ 
votion which Corresponds to the lof¬ 
ty privilege of addressing ourselves to 
our Father who is in heaven,—^if our 
hearts are truly penetrated with the ma¬ 
jesty of the Presence in which we stand, 
and the holiness of that Being whom we 

approach,-—we shall, without any effort, 

® •• 

forget ourselves and the littleness of our 
own concerns. It is God alone who will 
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tlie^^be present to our thoughts. It is 
tl^Jjrightness of his glorjp, the infinity 
bf his perfectiorfs, and the beneficence 
of his rule, which will then fill up all 
our contemplation; and it is in such a 
moment we shall feel all that the Psalmist 
means, when he says, “ Whom have I in 
“ heaven but Thee, and what is there on 
“ earth that I desire besides Thee ?" 

In such a frame of mind, the first words 
which it is natural for us to pronounce are 
these, “ Hallowed be Thy name !•’ It is 
the first, ai^d almost instinctive expres¬ 
sion of grateful adoration. It is thankful¬ 
ness for being permitted io enter within 
the veil of the sanctuary, and to see God 
as he is. It is, still more, the generous 
wish that all men may experience the 
same holy joy that the eyes of all may 
be uplifted with the same gratitude, to 
the Father of Nature,—and that the whole 
family of God may be united in the first 
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tic of affection,—that of love and tL'^'hk- 
fulness to Him that made th<^. 

2. In such a frame oT mind, and witli 
such impressions, the second petition of 
our prayer is equally natural: “ Thy 
“ kingdom come."—Whenever it is that 
we retire into solitude to seek communion 
with God, we retire from a world, which 
is full of ignorance and imperfection; 
where all of us have wants, and doubts, 
and distresses of our own; and where, 
everywhere around us, we s^ the same 
sorrows and the same infirmity. When 
we are withdrawn from such a world, 
and when we are cantemplating the 
mighty providence of God, how natural is 
it for us to pray that his “ kingdom may 
** comethat kingdom in which there is 
“ knowledge, and wisdom, and joy f — 
that reign which shall dispel all doubts, 
and relieve all wants, and dry, iip; all 
, tears. And* how insensibly do v^e'Cmose 
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witll supplication, that the Sun of 
Ri»m;eousness may ascend upon his way, 
tijat the people who lie in darkness may 
see the “ visitation of the day-spring from 
“ on high,” and that life and light may 
'fall upon all the yet dark and cheerless 
habitations of men. 

3. We are still more, my brethren, in 
such moments, retiring from a world in 
which there is sin and suffering; where 
every vice is followed by its train of 
woe; and where the wayward will of 
man is scattering misery and desolation 
among the family of God. If we are 
duly sensible of the mighjy presence in 
which we stand, how natural is the prayer 
that the “ will ” of God may “ be done 
that all the weak and presumptuous pas¬ 
sions of men may be sacrificed before the 
Throne of Heaven; that that Almighty 
will, which is exerted only in the-diffu¬ 
sion* of happiness, may become known 
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and followed among men; and that.jun- 
der its guidance, some foretaste of l^hat 
sinless happiness may be felt by the chili- 
dren of dust, which constitutes the happi¬ 
ness of the sons of heaven. 

Such, my brethren, is the nature of 
those petitions which we are commanded 
first to address to the Throne of God. 
Exalted and magnificent as they are, they 
are yet perfectly natural to every mind 
that is susceptible of the feelings of ge¬ 
nuine devotion. They follow insensibly 
from those views of the Diviii/Providence 
which the first words of ohr prayer have 
awakened j ai|i they engage us in bene¬ 
volent supplication for our brethren of 
mankind, ere we descend to the recollec¬ 
tion of our own necessities. 

Of the many reflections which this 
great subject naturally excites, there is 
one only which I shall at present attempt 
to dwell upon. It is upon the disposifions' 
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whi'Vb. prayer of so exalted a kind is fit- 
tcdXo leave in our minds, tyid the senti- 
ioenls with wliicluit sends us back again’ 
into the world. Little can our prayers 
avail us, if tlie spirit which dictates them 
foe forgot as soon as we leave the closet or 
the church ; and our Saviour, in enjoin¬ 
ing these mighty conceptions as the sub¬ 
ject of our daily prayer, had doubtless in 
his view to habituate us to those exalted 
sentiments, which lay the foundation of 
all the honour, and all the happiness of 
men. 

1. In this view let me observe, in the 
first place, how strongly wfc are thus led 
to trust and confidence in (lod. We have 
addressed him as our “ Father which is in 
“ Heaven,”—as the author of every good 
and perfect gift,—as the source of lil'e and 
happiness throughout this immense uni¬ 
verse. We have addressed him, still.more, 
’not in ihortal words, but in words pre- 

VOL. II. E 
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scribed by him who alone kne\\r |(iim, 
and Avho could reveal him unto us. \S[ith 
^low much holy confidence may Ave ntii, 
DOW return into the woild ! Thai world is 


his world. < )ver every path His eye is pre¬ 
sent ; in every obscurity He can see; 
amid every distress He can relieve. What¬ 
ever may be the part which Ave are called 
to act, it is his will which has determined 
it. Whatever may be the labours avc arc 
summoned to perform, that paternal eye 
Avhich “ seeth in secret," is awaiting on 
one greater day “ to rewar(y^openly." 

2. How naturally, in ihe‘second place, is 


such frame ol /nind productive of benevo¬ 
lence and go(|d Avill to'wards men! We 
have prayed, not with the selfishness of 
unenliglitened men, but with the Avide 
humanity of Christian piety, for the Avorld 


Avhich Ave inhabit,—that the moral king¬ 


dom of its Author may come, and that the 
dominion of “ his Avill" may difihse truth 
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and]; by over every habitalioa of man. 
Is jft possible, •iny brethren, (if we have 
prayed in earnest), that we can rise from’ 
our knees without feeling our charity ex¬ 
alted, and our benevolence increased? 
'AVe have been admitted into the councils 


of God ; and we see them all tending 
to the improvement and happiness of 
man. We arc now returning into a world 
where there is much ignorance, much im- 
perl'ection, and much sorrow. Can we 


return into it without feeling the desire 
“ of being fellow workers with Him ! ” of 
lending our aid, feeble as it may be, in 
the diffusion of truth,—in ihe encourage- 
inent of virtue,—in thejrclief of suf¬ 
fering,—or in the sprcadiTig of the “ glad 
“ tidings of salvation among the dwellings 
“ of men.” And can we permit the sun to 
be witness to our morning praj^ers, with¬ 
out wishing, that our course may be hko 
*his, 1,0 tftffuse light and joy amid the so¬ 
ciety in which we dwell! 
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3. How Strongly, in the third «pSuce, 
does the spirit of ourLord'^ prayer le^ us 
to the recollection of life particular dutidS 
which we are called individually to per¬ 
form. We pray that “ his kingdom may 
“ comenot a temporal kingdom, but 
that mental and spiritual kingdom, wliicli 
consists in the reign of Innocence, of Pie¬ 
ty, and Virtue. Of that kingdom, the 
words remind us, that we are all niem- 
beis; that its advancement or delay de¬ 
pends upon our individual efforts; that 
I Ik; scene in which we are {Placed is liie 
true scene of our fidelity"; and tiiat the 
humblest majf who, beneath the thatch 
of the collages passes a life of obscure 
and patient duty, and “ brings up his 
“ children in the nurture and admonition 
“ of their Lord,” is yet no less than a 
“ fellow worker with God” himself in the 
present happiness, and in the final salva¬ 
tion of mankind. How well luted are' 
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sucl ’ Jonviclions to the various and une- 
qu'-P conditions ot‘ men! How exalted, 
the principle IVoni which they summon 
us, whether high or low, to duty; and even 
to those who are called to those labours oK 
life, where “ they are weary and heavy 
“ laden,” how noble are the struggles 
which they are thus summoned to under¬ 
go,—and how dear that “ rest” in whieh 
it is promised I heir labours shall for ever 
close. 

4. There is yet still a nobler reflection 
Avhich these words are fitted to convey. 
In illustrating formerly what was meant 
in the words o^ our fir^t address to 
God, I concluded by reminding you of 
the hope they inspired ^y the name of 
“ Our Father who is in Heaven.” Let me 
now remind you, that the same consoling 
and animating doctrine is interwoven also 
Avith the general petitions we are- now 
considering j and that, while we pray for 
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the reign of human virtue, and h'ft^ij'an 
happiness udder the gospel, wepra^fiir 
it as the prelude to th*at greater happi¬ 
ness which reigns in heaven. Under 
such prospects, with what solemn joy 
may not the pious return into the world; 
with what firm eye may they not look 
upon the hardships they are doomed to 
undergo; and with what patient heart 
may they not receive every visitation 
which it pleases their Father to send !— 
In that concluding scene, ^11 mysteries 

will be revealed,—all doubts cease,— 

* 

all inquietudes repose:—the pure in 
heart will see [ heir God,—and “ from the 
" east and ihl^west, from the north and 
** from the south,” the gates of Heaven 
will open to receive the meek. the pious, 
and the good. 

When from such meditations we re¬ 
turn into the world, we often Return to 
mark the reign of chance and time,—to 
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see he place vacant which was once filled 
bvYthose we loved or esteemed,—or to 
follow to their graves those whom wortH 
had dignified, or innocence had endear¬ 
ed:—sometimes the young who fell in 
the bloom of youthful promise; sometimes 
the mature, who have been summoned 
away amid all their plans of private good, 
or public usefulness ; and sometimes the 
aged, who sunk under the weight of years, 
and whose grey hairs have fallen into the 
grave, satiated with life and full of honour. 
In such circumstances, what is there that 
can console tlie hearts of those who have 
been bereft of all they held] dear, and who 
refuse the voice of coinfmi ? It is the pre- 
p||,ration of this habitual prayer. It is the 
blessed belief that there “ is” a kingdom in 
Heaven,rnn which the spirits of departed 
virtue repose,—in which they meet the Sa¬ 
viour whose footsteps they have followed, 
and the Father, whose will they have studied 
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to do. Erom the evils and the 

f)' 

ties of life, -they are removed to J^t^t^ir 

e j 

“ own borderthat border from which 
death separates us, but where there reigns 
Truth, and Wisdom, and Joy; that border 
which they have struggled to secure as 
their own, by deeds of goodness and be¬ 
nevolence while on earth ; where they are 
received by all the just who have preceded 
them in the career of virtue; and where, 
under the influence of the Sun of Right¬ 
eousness, the seeds of piety and goodness, 
which life has nourished, will be sown 
in a nobler soil, and “ bring forth fruits 
“ worthy of im^nortality." 
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Luke, xi. 2. 

“ And he said unto them^ When ye pray, 
“ say thus — 


In the preceding discour^ses, I have at¬ 
tempted, in the plainest n^anner, to illus¬ 
trate the nature and chas&cter of that cele¬ 
brated prayer which our Saviour has left to 
his peopiy as the model of their devotion. 

In 4!tris view, 1 considered, in the first 
place, the majesty and solemnity of its 
opening, and the various sentiments of 
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of trust, of veneration and hope, which 
the words Our Father which arl'<^in 
“ Heaven,” are fitted ‘to excite in our 
minds. 

After this grateful preparation, I con¬ 
sidered, in the second place, the nature 
of the petitions with which it commences, 
—the magnificent views which they af¬ 
ford of the reign and providence of God, 
and the wide and pure benevolence which 
they inspire in every thoughtful bosom, 
when, amid all the ruin and sorrows of the 
world, we pray that “hiskingdom may 
“ come,” and “ his will may be done in 
“ earth as it is in Heaven.” It is then, my 
brethren, after tvc have contemplated the 
majesty of the\l:ir.g whom we address, 
and prostrated ourselves with universal na¬ 
ture before his throne;—it is thef, and not 
till then, that we are permitted to o.Ter up 
our individual supplications, and reveal to 
** our Father, who is in Heaven,” tile w^ints 
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Hntl wishes of our own hearts. What ihesij 
p(^ilions are, and what is the spirit wiiich 
ought to accom|Jany this important part 
of our prayers, w'e are now to consider. 

To a being like man, to whom the “ in- 
« spiralion of the Almighty” hath given 
both memory and foresight,—whose eye 
is formed to took back upon life, and for¬ 
ward upon eternity,—there arc three dis¬ 
tinct portions of lime which have each 
their peculiar interest and importance,—• 
the present, the past, and the future. All 
other beings that we sec around us feel an 
interest only’in the present lime; and 
were their humble voices capable of pray¬ 
er, It would be only for Ifie relief of their 
immediate on the contra¬ 

ry, formadibr nobler ends, and with an- 
ticipathjlis of an existence which knows 
no l^miination, in his estimate of good, 

jjtles in the whole period of his being. 

# • ^ ^ 

The days that are past, bring with them 
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remembrances either of sorrow or of joy, 
whicli the heart in secret knows ; and toe 
prospect of the days that are to come, 
can either brighten the darkness, or ob¬ 
scure the radiance of the present hour. 
It is accordingly to this character of our 
nature, and these three distinct portions 
of time, that the petitions of our prayer 
relate; and in considering them, we shall 
see what is that spirit which becomes the 
devotion of those who are at once the 
children of dust, and the heirs of immor¬ 
tality. 

1. The first of these petitions is for the 
present time;—for the relief of those 
wants, and thei supply of those necessi¬ 
ties which return, and of 

which the return marks, to thti‘greatest as 
well as to the lowest, their de\|.endence 
upon a greater power:—“ Give lii' this 
“ day our daily bread.”—How many f re 
the truths of which these simple words 
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remind us ! They remind us, in the first 
plVce, with every morning sun, “ that the 
“ eyes of all wait upon him ; and that it 
is He alone that giveth them their food 
“ in due season.” From the hour in 
which we speak, they seem to carry us 
back, too, to the years that are past; and 
while they remind us, that, in every day 
of these innumerable years, the daily 
prayer of Nature has been heard, they 
teach us to put our trust in Him, “ in 
“ whom our fathers trusted and were hol- 
pen and whose “ Providence neither 
“ slumbers nor sleeps.”—They remind us, 
in the second place, of what we owe to 
our brethren. We begin the day with 
imploring th^£i^£#>^^jdr necessities, and 
the suppl^tif our wants. Can we forget, 
amid tl^e supplications, that there are 
nece^^ffues also which we can relieve, and 
waints which we can supply?—that there 
are some, in every day, who depend up^ 
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on our labour, or upon our love; and 
can we relire.froni the presence of Gbd, 
without wishing, in oup narrow day, to 
be “ merciful, as He is merciful ”—^I’hey 
remind us, lastly, of what we owe to 
ourselves.—“ Give us this day our daily 
bread.” It is the language not of pos¬ 
sessors, but of travellers ;—not of those 
who have here “ a continuing city,” but of 
those who, with a nobler ambition, “ seek 
“ one that is to come." It reminds us that 
life itself is but a day;—that all its ho¬ 
nours and distinctions are but the decora¬ 
tions of a transitory bei'ng;—that the 
night is at hand, in which all these dis¬ 
tinctions will disappear;—and that the 
final morning “in which every 

‘‘ man will receive according iVhis works." 
Such arc the impressions AvhiAjv this first 
j)etition is fitted to excite in ouf\'iinds. 
I slop not at present any farther to h^us- 
Iralc them. I enlrcal you only to cousulerj 
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how well they are adapted to the condi¬ 
tion of human life; and how wisely every 
day would begin, if it begun with such 
meditations. 

2. From the wants of the present time, 
■we are led, by an irresistible impulse, to 
look back to the time which is past. 
When we present ourselves before the 
purity of Heaven, and dare, on the re¬ 
newal of every day, to solicit the renewal 
of its care, there is a question which rises 
unbidden in every heart. What am I ? 
and with what preparation do 1 come in¬ 
to the presence of God ? In what man¬ 
ner have I employed the days that are 
gone ?—and what claims have I to the 
continuance of his frspdness, by the use 
which I h^/made of that which is past 
It is a soljpmn question ; and solemii are 
the i 5 r»*^es which memory then must 
bri^ to every heart; and the best and 
ilie'wisest of us have no answer to return 
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but the lowly petition of our prayer. 
Lord “ forgi^te us our trespasses.” 

There is something very striking in the 
instruction which these words afford us. If 
the wisdom of the world were to instruct 
us, it would teach us to look back upon the 
past only lor images of joy. It would 
summon up to us the memories of |)lea- 
sures w'c had enjoyed,—of distinctions 
we hud received,—of honours wc had 
won ;—and it would inflame every weak 
and worthless passion which had the pre¬ 
sent dominion of our hearts, by the re¬ 
membrance of the gratifications of the 
past. The wisdom which our Saviour 
teaches us, is of a higher and a holier 
kind. The reh r v'eot which he com- 
mauds us, is solely a moral v.etrospect,— 
the retrospect which become^a rational 
and accountable being, and to wIaoPi the 
past is valuable, only as it can influV^nce 
the I’uture. It is not, therelbre,'to plea¬ 
sures or distinctions that he calls our re- 
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membrance, but to our conduct amid 
them. It is the memory of our Errors, 
not of our enjoyments, which he brings 
before us ; and while he prostrates us in 
sadness before the majesty we have dis- 
vybeyed, he teaches us that abasement 
which may yet lead to 6^xaltation, and that 
humility which is the surest forerunner of 
honour. 

There is something, however, in this pe¬ 
tition still more striking. In every other 
petition of this prayer, we employ the lan¬ 
guage of dependent beings; and it is in ab¬ 
solute submission to the will of God, that 
we offer every supplicatioti. But this peti¬ 
tion is conditional; and in the very mo¬ 
ment we utter it we ^ ...oclyes express the 
terms upo^^^vnichyve hope and know it 
is to be grmted. Father forgiye us our 
tresp'^aSes, as we forgive them that tres- 
" pa/s against us.” There is not in the 
language* of man, a sentence of so high and 
VOL. n. p 
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solemn a signification. With the dawn 
of every day^ it reminds us of that spirit, 
of “ which alone is., the kingdom of 
** Heaven;” and ere we pass the thresh¬ 
old of our closets, it makes our own 
voice pronounce the conditions upon 
which the day is to be passed.—Let the 
kind and compassionate spirit go forth 
with renewed confidence, after such pre¬ 
paration, to its labours of mercy and of 
love. But let the selfish, the uncharit¬ 
able, and the unforgiving man pause ere 
he advances into the scenes of guilt; and, ‘ 
if the pleasures of sin, of hatred and re¬ 
venge allure him, let him consider well, 
what are those conditions which he re¬ 
nounces, and vrhpse is that forgiveness 
which he disdains. 

5. The last petition of our^^ayer is for 
the future. We have just pray^. for the 
time that is past;—-we have been Idling 
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we have called to mind the errors by 
which they have been distinguished ;— 
and we have solicited the pardon of Heaf- 
ven, for all the wanderings of our way. 
Under such impressions, how natural is 
•the prayer for the future. Lord! “ lead 
" us not into temptation, but deliver us 
“ from evil.” 

If the wisdom of the world were to 
instruct us, it would here also instruct us 
in a different manner. Limiting its views 
to the present scene, it would teach us to 
pray for what we call the prosperities of 
life, for the acquisitions of wealth, the 
splendours of fame, or long luxurious 
years of mortal pleasure. How simple, 
but how sublime, p” .*he other hand, is 
the prayer bur Lord I. 

** Lead jis not into temptation! ” “ What- 
“ ever may be the scenes of that future 
«t^Jne which no eye biit Thine can see, 
" Whether it be into the scenes of prospe- 
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“ rity or adversity that thy hand is to con- 
“ duct us, lead us not into those mighty 
“ trials where our faith*may fail, and our 
" obedience give way: To us, and to our 
“ weakness, the extremes of prosperous 
“ and of adverse fortune are alike danger- 
" ous. Lead us not, O Father of Being, 
" into these fatal extremes; and suffer 
“ not that the day which breaks upon us 
“ should briijig with it any hour in which 
“ our weakness may be betrayed, or our 
“ duty may be undone.” 

“ But deliver us from evil But, if 
“ thy will is otherwise,—^if to thine alh 
“ wise Providence, it seems fit that our 
“ faith and our obedience should be tried, 
—if the scenes\A"ij!5'«!nerity are advan> 
** cing to prove our weaknel^or those of 
“ adversity to make trial oiFourl strength, 
“ grant at least that, we may n^,know 
the evil of sin. Let neither ^vil 
«thoughts intrude into our understand- 
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ings, nor evil desires possess them- 
selves of our hearts. And while we 
“ are passing thrdugh the trials of mor- 
tality, let not our eye be closed to 
that final kingdom, where reigneth 
righteousness,—where the spirits of the 
“ good of every age are made perfect,— 
** to which all that are born are equally 
“ advancing,—and of which the eternal 
“ gates are closed only upon wilful un- 

beliefi and unrepented sin.”- 

-Such, my brethren, are the last pe¬ 
titions of our prayer.—The subject leads 
to many reflections. But it is at once 
the weakness, and the wisdom of this 
place, to leave much of the truths which 
it tells, to yo*'”, c ,vii meditation; and 
after the jpwjesty of the thoughts which 
I have I ropc^ed to you, I presume to 
offdlf you only two reflections. 

Let me entreat you to remember, 
that it is our daily” prayer. Great as are 
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the conceptions to which it relates, and 
ipagnificent as are the hopes which it in¬ 
volves, it is yet prescribed daily to every 
one who names the name of Christ. It 
is prescribed to all, from the cottage to 
the throne; and to all it is prescribed for 
the same reason^ that they should 
“ walk worthy of immortality —that 
they should look upon the scenes of life, 

with the high mind of the traveller who 
is advancing through them to a greater 
home; and that no morning should arise, 
without renewing, amid every scene of 
darkness or of trial, “ the spirit which 
“ leads to the kingdom of Heaven.” 
What would be the event even of one 
day passed under**iOSi^h,ik.'^ce of such 
morning devotion, the caftw of the 
evening would tell. But whatV^muld be 
the event of life passed under sucL in¬ 
fluence, though the repose of age might 
anticipate, the ear of mortal man is not 
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made to hear, nor even his imagination 
to conceive, 

2. Let me entreat you, in the second 
place, to remember, that, by a very na¬ 
tural piety, it is everywhere the " in- 
“ fant’s” prayer; and that the first words 
of devotion which the infant tongue is 
taught to repeat, are those which our 
Lord has prescribed. There is some¬ 
thing very interesting in this reflection; 
and it is a call upon you, my elder bre¬ 
thren, who have the instruction of the 

young, to teach them ** to pray witji un- 

• . 

“ derstanding.” 

Teach them then, my friends, (and in 
so doing you will in no mean degree in¬ 
struct yourself'::} that whatever may be 
the circumstances in which they are 
born, they have all a ** Father who is in 
“ H-avenfrom whom they came, and 
to-*whom they are to return; and let 
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their infant lips learn to “ hallow his 
“ name.” 

Teach them, in the world into which 
they are to go, that whatever may be 
the reign of the vices or passions of men, 
** his kingdom ” consisteth only in “ right-" 

eousness;” and that his will alone can 
be done by ** doing justly, and loving 
** mercy, and walking humbly with 
** Him.” 

Teach them, in the last place, that 
while they are every day dependent 
upon Him, there are others in some mea¬ 
sure dependent upon them *;~that the va¬ 
lue of past time is only in the memory 
of doing good, and of the future in the 
resolution to do it1pKth£(£J;o him who is 
called to honour, and glory, l^d immor¬ 
tality, life has no real evil buf.^in, and 
no real good but obedience ;—ahdt still 
more . than all, that the same di^e 
Being who has thus taught them how to 
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pray, has taught them also how to live, 
and how to die. 

Upon all, whether old or young, may 
the grace of that compassionate Sa¬ 
viour descend, with all its saving and 
‘inspiring influence! May the prevailing 
words which He hath given, never be 
pronounced without rising to Heaven, 

like the incense of the evening sacri- 
** ficeand whenevei- ye prostrate your¬ 
selves before the universal Father, may 
your devotion be exalted by the high 
remembrance, vthat He who deigned to 
be your Master upon earth, is m that 
moment your Intercessor in Heaven! 



SERMON VI. 


ON THE EXAMPLE OF OUR SAVIOUR’s 
PIETY. 


Phiuppians, ii. 5. 

Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
“ Christ Jesus.’* 

JN these wordsy as in many other parts 

of Scripture, the example of our Lord is 

recommended to our imitation; and the 

great proof of the character of a Christi an 

is considered as consisting in following 

the steps of his master. It>has often 

accordingly been stated as an argument 

for the truth and excellence of our reli- 

• ^ 

gion, that the divine Author of it has not* 
only bequeathed us a system of the most 
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pure and perfect morality, but that he 
himself is the great example of the per¬ 
fection he describes, and has left a model, 
to the last hour of time, for the imitation 
of his followers. 

To imitate, however, is not to copy. 
It is not servilely to use the expressions, or 
to adopt the manners, or to affect some of 
the actions of another. It is to enter in¬ 
to the spirit, and to acquire the disposi¬ 
tions which formed the character, and 
produced the conduct of those we admire. 
It is not, therefore, the exhortation of the 
apostle that we should barely copy the 
example of our Lord, but that the same 
“ mind should be in us which was in 
“ Christ Jesus.” 

It is, of course, my brethren, of the hu¬ 
man nature of our Saviour that the 
apostl^ thus speaks, and which alone he 
proposes as the subject of our imitation. 
His divine nature can be known to us on- 
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ly as it resembles that of the Deity him¬ 
self in which it is so intimately blended 
‘and where it is lost to ‘our apprehension 
amid the splendours of Omnipotence. It 
is, therefore, the character of our Saviour 
only in his human nature that 1 shall at 
present attempt to consider, or what the 
nature of that mind was which has pro¬ 
duced so perfect a model for the future 
imitation of man. 

In every character of distinguished 
eminence there is always some ruling 
principle, which affords the permanent 
motives of conduct, and tb which all its 
peculiarities may be referred; some pre¬ 
vailing disposition which absorbs every 
lower affection of. our nature, and which 
throws over the whole conduct a degree 
of unity and consistence never to be ob¬ 
served in that of ordinary men. If in this 
view we consider the human,character of 
our Lord, we shall find that the' preVail- 
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ing prineiple of his mind was that of 
Pi ety —thatdeep and exalte^l piety which 
is founded upon the love of God,”—'’ 
which* is maintained by constant commu¬ 
nion with him,—and which sees every 
other object as unworthy of its pursuit, 
but that of knowing his laws, and doing 
his will. It is a character which wise 
men in different ages have loved to con¬ 
ceive, as the utmost exaltation of the hu- 
man faculties, and as approaching to the 
perfection and happiness of the Divine 
Nature : but it is a character also, which 
no age (except that of Jesus) has ever 
hoped or attempted to realize. 

I speak not, at present, of the numer¬ 
ous or ^affecting instances of his devotion, 
—of those retirements of meditation,— 
of those perpetual acts of thanksgiving, 
—of those ardent and humble prayers, 
which "tve meet with in every page of the 
Go^^ls'* These are, indeed, the signs 
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and expressions of piety; but^^hey are 
riot piety itsplf. I speak of the course 
'and tenor of his life,--iof the simple and 
undeviating system of his whole coliduct, 
—of that piety which was exemplified, 
not in words alone, but in every scene of 
suffering or of repose. 

1. It is exemplified, in the first place, 
in the early dedication of his mind to 
religious thought, and in the great and 
exalted views which he then attained of 
the wisdom and goodriess of God. Of' 
the events of his youthful years, we are 
ignorant. We know only/ that “ he dwelt 
“ with his parents at Nazareth, and was 
" subject unto them.” The only incident 
which marks this long period, is his ap¬ 
pearing, at an early age, in thri Temple 
at Jerusalem, “ sitting in the midst of 
«the teachers of religion, both hearing 
“ them, and asking them questions.” 
From this simple incident, howeve^ we 
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may learn what were the occupations 
of his youthful mind. Amid the obscu¬ 
rity and solitude of Nazareth, we can sec 
him employed in silent communion with 
God. We can follow the progress of his 
youthful devotion, as it rose amid the 
scenery of nature, and grew in his study 
of the history of the people of Israel. 
We can see him from hence, gradually 
entering into the merciful purposes of his 
Father towards fallen man; and while 
unknown to men, yet preparing his mind 
to become the instructor and the Savi¬ 
our of the woFld. We know at least, at 
this period, that " he grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit, filled with wisdom; 
and that the grace of God was upon 
" him.” There were, indeed, greater il¬ 
luminations, with which he descended 
from above. But, in examining his hu¬ 
man character alone, it is natural for us 
to flbnsider this early and secret de- 
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votion, as the great fopadation of that 
character wlvch distinguished his future 
days, and as Recorded -for the perpetual 
imitation of the young of his people. 

2. From this origin, the piety of our 
Saviour, is, in the second place, ex* 
emplified in the zeal and activity with 
which, in maturer years, he fulfilled 
the mighty office for which he was 
sent. It is a striking contrast which 
the energy of his active life presents 
to us, when compared with the si- 
silence and solitqde of his early days. 
From the hour that his' ministry com¬ 
menced, we no longer see the retired and 
thoughtful sage ; but the ardent and un¬ 
wearied teacher. We see him descend¬ 
ing into the ordinary scenes and exigen¬ 
cies of life; healing the sick,—giving sight 
to the blind,—above all, “ pireaching the 
“ gospel unto the poor." But^f this 
change, the great principle he 
18 
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vphere explains himself, “ It was his 
“ Father’s work. It waswork which 
was given him to do. ivas the end 
“ for which he catne into the world.” 
This was the principle which prevailed 
over every other alFection of his being, and 
which made him solicitous only “ to do 
“ the will of Him that sent him.” Amid 
the various temptations of mortality, 
none for a moment ever seduces him 
from the great end he had in view; and 
no consciousness of more than huirian 
powers ever makes him descend even to 
the greatest weaknesses of man. In the 
scene of the temptation in the wilderness, 
are shadovved out to us, as on purpose, 
those greater seductions which alone 
could affect a superior mind ; the seduc¬ 
tions of power,—of ambition,—of uni¬ 
versal dominion ;—yet these cost him no 
troupe to resign ; and he dismisses them 
wi^ that calm contempt, which marks 
*'voL. II. a 
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the established resolution of his heart, 
and shews theitoightier purposes he had 
ih view. 

3. The piety of our Lord is, in the 
third place, exemplified in the cheerful 
submission with which he bore all the 
evils to which his great office too surely 
destined him.—It was a life indeed of 
hardship unparalleled among men, and 
deprived of every consolation which in 
general mingles with the suflerings of hu¬ 
manity. No fame attended his ministry, 
—no veneration followed his doctrines, 
—no private happiness awaited him, to 
console the sufferings of his public life. 
He was, on the contrary, “ despised and 
" rejected of men,”—doomed to asso¬ 
ciate with the lowest of the people,— 
left to want and neglect;—or, if rais¬ 
ed into notice, raised only to be the 
object of brutal ridicule,—to be tile jest 
of the Pharisee, and the derision q^the 
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Scribe. As his life advanced, these evils 
all assumed a deeper hue^ and to him 
alone, in all thfe history of man, be¬ 
longed one exquisite source of suffering 
—the prophetic certainty of every addi¬ 
tional evil he was yet to bear. To all 
other men, the future is unknown; and 
even in the most trying circumstances 
of duty, Hope will yet come to animate 
their minds. But to him no mortal 
hope could come; and from the first 
hour of his ministry to the last, he saw 
the awful scene more nearly approach¬ 
ing, when Nat’ure herself was to shudder 
at his sufferings, and when “ no sorrow 
“ was to be like unto his sorrow.” “ Be- 
“ hold,” said he to his disciples, in the 
simple and unpretending narration of the 
gospel, “ Behold, we go up to Jerusa- 
“ lem; and all things that are written 
“ by/fhe prophets concerning the Son of 
” l^Ian, shall be accomplished. For he 
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“ shall be delivered giito the Gentiles, 
“ and shall be mocked, and spitefully 
“‘intreated; and they shall scourge him 
“ and put him to death.” 

4. It is in this last scene, and in the di¬ 
vine magnanimity with which it was borne,' 
that the piety of our Lord ivas finally ex¬ 
emplified. I will not, my brethren, re¬ 
trace to you its history. I will not men¬ 
tion the sad incidents which compose it, 
—the scourge, the spear, and the cross. 
I attempt not to describe that conduct 
which wrested even from the heathen 
centurion, the sublime confession, that 
trulv this man was the Son of God.” 
I entreat you only to consider what was 
the foundation of his magnanimity; and 
to observe, that it was the same uncon¬ 
quered spirit of piety which animated 
every other period of his life. “ It was 
“ for this purpose he was born, afl^ for 
“ this end he came into the world!” S'ach 
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was the mighty destiny to which his Fa¬ 
ther had called him. It vi^as his only to 
obey. 11 is conduct accordingly, through 
the whole of this terrific scene, has none 
of the a{)[iearances of human heroism; 
none of that assumed ease, or indig¬ 
nant disdain, or philosophic indifference, 
with which they who looked only to 
human praise, have sometimes met their 
fate.—It is not to the world He looks, 
but to God. It is not with men that He 
holds converse, in that trying day, to 

awaken their admiration, or stamp his me- 

» 

mory on their hearts. It is his “ Father” 
only to whom he prays,—to whom alone 
he lifts his eyes,—to whom in silenc* he 
dedicates all his woes. Fven in the final 
moment of expiring life, he says only, 
“ It is finished!” and bows his head,” as 
the last act of submission to the majesty 
of Giodj and then “ gives up the ^lost.” 
— L„ .> - Such was the human character of 
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Jesus Christ,—such that prevailing prin- 
qiple which influenced the system of his 
life, and gave accordingly to his con¬ 
duct, that unity and consistence which 
we should look for in vain among the 
children of men. It was that spirit of high 
and exalted Piety, which was founded on 
the early knowledge and love of “Him 
“ who alone is good,”—which, improved 
by thought and secret meditation, raised 
his mind to the full conception of the 
ends of the divine government,—which, in 
tijc progress of these sublime conceptions, 
led him to consider himself only as an 
agent in this system of beneficence,—and 
which finally determined him to cast 
away every care, and every fear, but 
that of doing the great work for which 
he was designed. 

It is a character, indeed, my brethren, 
worthy only of that region from ^hich 
he descended; and it must ever be with 

7 
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humbled and subdued hearts, that the 
best of us can come to its examination. 
Yet there is joy in thinking on the great¬ 
ness of him who is the “ leader of our 
“ salvation,”—there is comfort in being 
called by himself to be “ his follow- 
“ ers,”—there is hope in the expression 
of the apostle, “ that the same mind may 
“ be in us which was in Christ Jesus.” 

Does then the example of your Sa¬ 
viour, my young friends, awaken your 
ambition? Does your eye follow with 
rapture the steps of his “ most holy 
“ life ?” and iVi the world that is before 
you do you wish and pray to be his 
discijdes ? L«t then “ the mind which 
“ was in him” be ever present to your 
thoughts. In your retirements of devo¬ 
tion, spread before you the volume of 
his life, and “ muse ” upon it until the 
” fife” of piety “ kindles in your hearts,” 
ajid “ your tongue speaks,” with unbid- 
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den homage, the praises of your Lord. 
-—In your intercourse with men, let your 
eye look ever unto him—whatever 
may be the part that is assigned you, 
whether it be to act or suffer, remember 
that he has gone before you on the way," 
and that the scene which you now tread, 
was once trod by him. Remember what 
was the “ spirit” that animated Him,— 
what that prevailing principle which led 
him “ to despise all glory, and to endure 
“ all shame” in the discharge of the high 
and eternal service to which he was 
appointed. Remember, lastly, that his 

lather is also your father, and his God 
“ is your God.”- 

II. There is yet, however, a farther view 
of this subject:—Ye have seen the close 
of your Saviour’s life,—ye have seen him 
“ humble himself, and become obedient 
“ to death, even the death of the cross.” 
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It is now that revelation opens to you 
a mightier scene, and that the veil is 
withdrawn from* the eyes of mortalit5^. 
“ Wherefore God also hath highly ex* 
alted him, and given him a name 
which is above every name, that at the 
“ name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
“ of things in Heaven, and things in 
“ earth, and things under the earth, and 
“ that every tongue should confess that 
“ Jesus Christ is LiOrd, to the glory of 
“ God the father.” 

Such is now the glorious completion 
of that humble and pious life “ which 
“ was once despised and rejected of 
‘Snen!” And such, ray young friends, 
(whoever you may be), is the final scene 
to which ye also are called. Ye are tlie 
children of the same Father; ye also 
are fellow workers in the same service, 
and the same ” mind ” which was in him 
nray &lso be in you. In that Heaven 
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to which he hath ascended, he now pre- 
pareth mansions for those that love 
him and “ your labours and tribula- 
“ tions, which are but for a moment,” 
may also be crowned, by his redeeming 
hand, “ with an eternal weight of glory.” 

“ What then shall separate you from 
‘•^ the love,” and from the imitation of 
Christ ? *' Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
“ persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
“ peril, or the sword ? God forbid ! ” for 
through all these, his triumphant step 
has passed before you, “ and in all these 
** things, ye also may be nlore than con- 
“ querors, through him that loved you.” 



SERMON VIL 


■)N THE EVfDENCE WHICH ARISES EROM 
THE NATURE AND CHARACTER OF 
i'HE GOSPEL. 


St Mark, xv. 39- 

** And when the Centurion that stood over 
“ against Hinif saw these things^ he saidt 
“ Truly this man was the Son of God.” 

Evert year, my brethren, to those of 
our communion, brings round the grate¬ 
ful season, when we commemorate the 
arrival of the Author of our Faith, and 
the Leader of our Salvation; and,, in the 
p’^ogress of time, every year also brings 
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forward to us the young of our congrega¬ 
tions, who are entering upon the eventful 

t 

stage of life, and takihg upon them the 
obligations of that religion into which they 
were baptiaed. 

In obedience to these affecting circum¬ 
stances, it has been the usual practice of 
this place, to devote the season to some 
explanation of the nature and evidences of 
the Christian faith‘to select from the 
great mass of evidence, some of those fa¬ 
miliar illustrations which may suit the ap¬ 
prehensions of the young or the busy,— 
and, by the prosecution of these subjects, 
to lead them on, (under the blessing of 
God,) to a right estimate of the majesty 
of that service in which they are to be 
engaged, when they celebrate the birth of 
the Saviour of the world. 

Of this privilege I wish, in the pre¬ 
sent season, to avail myselfi and, (sur- 
rouHded as we are with the young,'not 
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only of our own families, but of those 
Avho, at a distance from bheir families, 
are assembled in*this place to carry on 
the great business of their education,) to 
lay before you some views of the divine 
Origin of the Gospel, which I trust may 
not beunsuiled to the character of youth, 
and to the nature of the studies in which 
they are engaged. In attempting this, I 
am to entreat my young friends to consi- 
define in no higher light than that of a 
Father who addresses the family whom 
he loves, and who wishes, while this 
grateful season’ is passing, to lay before 
them, in the simplest language, the pro¬ 
gressive evidences of that religion, which 
he considers as their greatest and best 
possession. My elder friends will, I trust, 
listen not unwillingly to the views I am 
to present of that faith of which they ex- 
perienfce the value; and those among 
theitl^wfio are parents, may perhaps find 
some subjects suggested to them, which 
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they may perhaps think fit to prosecute 
ill the education of their own children. 

When we hear of a religion descend¬ 
ing to us from Heaven; and of one ap¬ 
pearing upon earth invested with the lof¬ 
ty commission of revealing the Divine Will 
to men, the first question is, Are the 
“ facts ascertained ? Was there in truth 
“ such a person ? or is it the tradition on]y 
“ of dark and credulous ages?” To^his 
first question, the answer is completely sa¬ 
tisfactory. The birth, the life, the death, 
and the resurrection of JeS>us Christ, are 
proved by the same evidence, and in the 
same manner, by which the existence and 
history of any other person is proved at the 
same distance of lime. They are recorded 
by contemporary historians ;—they are 
acknowledged by all the enemies of his 
religion;—they have undergone a more 
severe examination;—and they We now 
proved by a more complete accumulation 
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of testimony, than any other events which 
have occurred at a similar distance in the 
history of man. 0f all this, therefore, we 
have not only a sufficient evidence, but 
the same evidence which we uniformly 
receive in similar investigations. 

The next question is, “Are the doctrines 
“ which he taught faithfully transmitted to 
“ us ? Is the religion of the Gospel tliat 
“ which he actually taught ? or has it been 
“ changed or adulterated amid the tradi- 
“ tions of the ages which have succeed- 
“ ed?" To this second question, the an¬ 
swer is equally satisfactory. The reli¬ 
gion of the Gospel has not been en¬ 
trusted to the weakness of human tra¬ 
dition. It exists in a book which is 
coeval with the religion itself which it an¬ 
nounces,—^which has remained through 
every age, and amid all the varieties of 
subsec^ent opinion, as the great standard 
to which*all have appealed,—and which, 
from the first age of Christianity to the 
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present, has been hallowed with a care, 
and preserved».with a reverence, which sub¬ 
stantiate to all men, not only its authen¬ 
ticity, but it§ purity. No work of man 
has ever been guarded with such jealousy, 
—or spread abroad with such aeal,—or 
examined with such minute accurady as 
the book of the New Testament;—and all 
the evidence, therefore, which satisfies us, 
with regard to writings of the same dis¬ 
tance of time, applies with increased force 
to the book which contains the principles 
of our religion. 

When we have arrived at these preli¬ 
minary conclusions,—when we are satis¬ 
fied that the Author of Christianity exist¬ 
ed, and that the tx)ok of the Gospel con¬ 
tains the precise religion which he taught,, 
—the next question is, “ What is the pecu- 
“ liar nature of this religion ? In ,what re- 
“ spects does it differ from the numerous 
“ religions which have arisen ambn^jman- 
“ kind ? and are there any circumstan- 
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** ces peculiar to it, which evince its pro- 
“ ceeding from a higher origin ?”—^This is 
the most important* question which we can 
examine; and for the examination of it 
we possess many advantages, whether 
Ave consider it in relation to human na¬ 
ture, at the asra of the arrival of our Lord, 
or at the period of the world when we 
now exist. 

The aera Avhen the Author of Christianity 
appeared, as you know, was one of the 
most important in the history of man. ft 
was a period when the ancient world had 
arisen to its highest state of improvement, 
—when all the pOAvers, of the human 
mind had been exerted, and exerted Avith 
success, in almost every branch of art, and 
every department of science, and beyond 
the limits of which the wisdom of antiquity 
never ^vanned. We are able, therefore, 
to coi^ipare the doctrines, of the Gospel, 
witlf'all that the accAulated wisdom of 
yoL. ir. .11 
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ages had discovered at that aera; and to 
mark in what respect they differ upon the 
greatest objectsof human thought. The aera 
in which we live, in this view, is not less im¬ 
portant. From the one to the other, eight¬ 
een hundred years have passed, and in 
that time the ambition of conquest,—the 
pursuits of commerce,—and the enthusi¬ 
asm of science, have made us acquainted 
with almost every nation that inl^abits this 
globe, with their laws, their manners, and 
their systems of religion. The map of 

human understanding, and of human at- 

« 

tainments, in all their varieties, from the 
rude superstitions of the savage, to the 
most refined institutions of civilized men, 
thus lies before us; and we are able, 
therefore, to compare the religion of 
Jesus Christ, with every other system of 
opinions that has existed or nOw exists 
among mankind. It is to this compari¬ 
son that I at present wish, my younger 
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brethren, to solicit your attention; and 
although the views I am now to pre¬ 
sent must necessarily be very slight and 
superficial, 1 yet trust that, in the prose¬ 
cution of them, you will be able to see, 
from the history of human nature itself, 
that the origin of your religion is, and 
must be from Heaven, and that he who 
brought it to mankind, “ was truly the 
“ Son of God.” 

1. Under these views of comparison, I 
am then to say, in the first place, that the 
religion of the Gospel is the only one which 
has ever yet appeared among mankind, 
which is adequate to all the instinctive 
desires and expectations of the human 
mind. I am not now to speak of the in¬ 
trinsic excellence of this religion, or of its 
accommodation to all the wants and all 
the wjistchedness of a being like man. I 
am td speak of it only as compared with 
the*^ CQi^lusions of l^uman wisdom, as 
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they appear either in the ancient or in 
the modern wbrld. Both of them are be- 

t * . 

fore us; and from both I am persuaded 
the thoughtful mind must draw the same 
conclusion. 

If we look to the ancient world,—to that 
period when science and philosophy had 
attained, through progressive ages, to their 
highest point of improvement, we see them 
terminating uniformly in doubt and indeci¬ 
sion ; we see various schools with various 
principles,—some leading to piety, others 
to atheism ;—the great mass of the people 
left (and left willingly) to'the dominion 
of superstition;—and the wise concluding 
all their inquiries, either in the belief that 
these subjects \yere beyond the reach of 
human thought, or in the ardent prayer 
that the Deity would at last reveal himself 

to the inquiries of his creatures^-If 

we look to the world as it at presen\exhi- 
bits itself in every cpuntry unvmted* by 
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the Gospel, we see it covered with varie¬ 
ties of imposture and superstition; the 
great principles •of religion buried under 
the mass of barbarous rites or uftproduc- 
live ceremonies; and the- wise and the 
•thoughtful retiring from the delusions of 
the vulgar, into the dark shade of doubt 
and scepticism. If, from these melan¬ 
choly prospects, you turn your eye to the 
religion of the Gospel, you see a system 
Avhichcven itseneniiesacknowledge to be a 
system of religious and of moral grandeur. 
You see a system, simple in its doctrines, 
butsublimeintheir nature, beyond all that 
the imagination of man had hitherto in 
any age conceived; adapted to the com¬ 
prehension of the infant, and yet adequate 
to the exaltation of the sage; compre¬ 
hending within its pale all the most culti¬ 
vated nations of mankind,—numbering 
ambr/g. its disciples%ll the greatest, names 
which have ever adorned humanity,—and 
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^cepted by them as the highest exalta¬ 
tion of their psesent nature, and the surest 
foundation of their future hopes. 

Whild you thus see, my brethren, the 
difference which exists between the reli¬ 
gion of the Gospel and every other which 
has ever appeared among men, you are 
then to remember,—that the Author of 
this religion was a man of humble origin, 
and of obscure parentage J that his life was 
passed at a distance from the wise or the 
learned, among the poor and the low¬ 
ly ; that a few years terminated his histo¬ 
ry; and that a few humble'inhabitants of 
Judea constituted all his society:—and 
you are then to say. Whether a religion 
of such a kind can have only a mortal 
origin ^ Whether there is anything in the 
history of human nature, at that age, which 

IF 

in any degree corresponds to such a fact ? 
And whether there tie any possil^^ way 
by which the appearance of such a ^ys- 
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tem of religion, in such circumstances, 
can be accounted for, but,by the inime* 
diale providence .and inspiration of God? 

2. Such is the conclusion which I think 
must be drawn from the view of the na- 
•tureof.the religion of the Gospel, as it 
relates to the mind of the individual. 
There is a second view of it which arises 
from its relation to the welfare of society, 
or the prosperity of the world. When 
you look over the history of religion;— 
when you examine the nature of the sys¬ 
tems of religious belief that have existed 
before the aera of the Gospel, or which 
liave arisen since,—you will find them 
marked by one uniform feature of mor¬ 
tal origin, that of carrying within them¬ 
selves all the w;eakness or all the igno¬ 
rance of the age or country in which they 
arose. You will see them incorporating 
with themselves the forms of. govern¬ 
ment—institutions of society— the 
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manners, the opinions, and the preju¬ 
dices which were peculiar to the coun¬ 
try or age which gave them birth; sanc¬ 
tifying thus the errors and even the 
vices of barbarous times, and checking, 
by the most powerful of all restraints, the 
natural progress of the human mind, and 
all the improvements of which society is 
susceptible.—From this uniform picture 
of the narrowness of the mind of man, 
even in its greatest exertions, turn your 
eyes, my brethren, to the religion of the 
Gospel, and mark the view which it takes 
of human nature. You ’will see, in the 
first place, that it belongs to no agCj *- 
to no government,—and to no climate;— 
that it incorporates nothing with itself of 
the period of society when it arose;— 
that it embraces, on the contrary, the 
whole human race in its contemplation;— 
and that, while it leaves to society all the 

improvement of which it is cdpable, it 
11 
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prescribes only those general laws of so¬ 
cial welfare, upon which the prosperity of 
the world must finally rest.—You will sel:, 
in the second place, that this accommo¬ 
dation of the religion of the Gospel to 
•the welfare of mankind has actually 
taken place;—that it is it which has given 
to modern Europe the foundation of all 
its greatness;—-that it is it which has given 
to all Christian countries the relation of 
brethren, and to all Christian people the 
belief of equal rights and equal duties ; 
—that it is it which has thus, (either 
directly or indirectly,) broken the chains 
t)f the captive,—softened the sufferings 
of the prisoner,—poured even into the 
systems of legislation the elevation of its 
own spirit; and given at last, to the poor 
and the lowly of mankind, to whom it first 
was preached, the dignity of men, and the 
rights of nature. — Yqu will see, in the last 
place, that the world is yet far. below the 
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perfection which the Gospel contemplates. 
In the eighte^ hundred years that have 
passed since its promulgation among man¬ 
kind, the human race have doubtless made 
in every respect the greatestadvances; and 
whether we regard the progress of know¬ 
ledge, of laws, or of manners, wo shall find 
in its influence the most powerful cause of 
this progress. Yet, who is there that looks 
at the internal government of nations, or 
the maxims, by which they are yet go¬ 
verned, with regard to the nati'ons around 
them, who does not sigh to think of the 
deep and selfish prejudices which still hang 
upon the minds of men ? Who is there wfvo 
does not see, that if the principles of the 
Gospel were really felt and fully acted 
upon, the prosperity of all nations would 
be consulted ?—that the human race 
would terminate in the simple concep¬ 
tion of a family,—in family relations, in 
family duties, and family affection; and 
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that the universe of mankind would find 
at last, that they had only one Father 
in Heaven,' one .relation to his various 
children, and one duty to their brethren 
upon earth. 

When you have considered these things, 
my young friends ;—when you have seen 
the difference of this religion from ail 
others that have been presented to men ; 
—when you have seen, that it has a 
greater aspect, and that all the wisdom 
of men is yet still infinitely beneath it, 
—1 am to request of you, to lay your 
hands upon your hearts, and to say, 

. ’.rkelher such a system of religion is pro¬ 
portionable to anything that you know 
of human wisdom ?—whether its appear¬ 
ance in such an age, has any resemblance 
to the known capacity of the human 
mind ? and whether there be any other 
account that can be given of it, 4han that 
it acose Immediately from the inspiration 
anu’<the benevolence of Heaven ? 
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3. There is yet, however, a greater view 
of the subject; and I am to slate, in the 
third place. That the religion of the 
Gospel is the only one which has ever 
appeared among mankind, which is com¬ 
mensurate to llie future hopes or expecta¬ 
tions of the human soul. Upon this 
'subject, I have little necessity to dilate. 
When you look at the opinions of the 
unbaptized world, either in ancient or in 
modern times, you see in their views of 
futurity, the traces only of a gross and of 
a barbarous invention,—a slate little ele¬ 
vated above the ignoraneb or ihe dark¬ 
ness of mortality,—in which the savn^ 
passions, the same prejudices, and the 
same appetites prevail,—which promises 
only the continuation of the frail and fe¬ 
verish existence we have experienced,— 
and which holds forth no promise of 
some sublimer state of being, where no¬ 
bler acquisitions may be ma’de, and 
Jiigher joys be lasted.-When you took 
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at the religion of the Gospel, on the 
contrary, (simply as it ‘speaks upon 
this awful subject, and fearfully as il 
withdraws the veil which hides the sanc¬ 
tuary of G od), you see a “ new heaven 
"-and a" new earth.” You see humanity 
exalted from the grossness of a lower 
world.—You see all that is great, all that 
is good, all that is pure in your nature, 
l^ursting from the chains within which it 
has been confined, and purified by the 
merits and mediation of a diviner Being, 
from the corruptions which it has acquired. 
—You sec an ihimeasurable space cxlend- 
cu',in which the ascending mind may pass 
to higher states “ of knowledge, of wis- 
“ doin, and of joy.”—You see, (what is 
yet more) that, to this, exaltation, the 
precepts of the j>amc religion naturally 
conduct its followers; that the discipline 
which it prescribes in time, is tlrat.which 
leads to the glories of eternity; and that, 
in ttft» lowest situation of human nature. 
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the mind of the Christian may be ripened, 
under the influence of the Spirit of God, 
to become at last the companion of the 
angel and the archangel, “ and of the 
“ spirits of the just,” then “ made per- 
“ feet." Of such doctrines, I am'' not 
now to say that they are the only ones 
which meet all the instinctive wishes and 
expectations of our mysterious nature. 
1 am only to remind you of their differ¬ 
ence from everything that human wisdom 
has taught, cither in former or in succeed¬ 
ing ages; and to ask you, whether He 
who, eighteen hundred years ago, taught 
these doctrines, and proposed these views, 
was only a human being ? Whether the 
difference of these doctrines, from all 
that nature and philosophy had arrived 
at, is not a proof of ihtr difference of the 
origin from which they proceeded?—and 
whether any other cause can be assigned 
for this astonishing exception from all the 
uniform appearances of haman ilWture, 
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than the immediate presence and provi¬ 
dence of the God of salvation? 

-Such arej my young brethren, 

the first views which present themselves, 
when we take a general survey of our 
haitlre,‘and of the capacity and attain¬ 
ments of man. In every light in which 
we consider the religion of the Gospel, 
whether as adapted to the mind of the 
individual,—to the prosperity of the hu¬ 
man race,—or to the future expecta-. 
tions of the human soul,—it is in all re¬ 
spects different from what we know or 
learn, either o/the progress of human pow¬ 
ers, ^r the reach of human foresight. The 
question is (after all this survey),* to what 
origin shall we attribute it ? and I trust, 
(when you prosecute the very imperfect 
illustrations I have presented upon this 
great subject) yoii will feel that there is 
no other possible origin to which it can 
be attributed, than to the immediate in- 
spfcMon of the Almighty; and diat he 
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therefore who brought it to a dark and 
doubtful world, “ was truly the Son of 
« God ” 

-Every season of devotion, my 

brethren, which our church prescribes, has 
its peculiar and appropriate seniime^ls. 
The season upon which we now again 
annually enter, is a season of religious 
joy ; and the sentiments with which it 
ought to be met, are those of hope, of 
thankfulness, and of adoration. 

The views which I have now present¬ 
ed, may, on this account, I trust, be of 
some use to my younger brethren, in 
leading them to form adequate notions 
of the character of that religion in which 
they were born; to feel what was the bles¬ 
sing their parents conferred upon them 
when they poured upon their infant heads 
the waters of their baptism; and to give 
them, -irf their early years, some substan¬ 
tial grounds of conviction, which may en¬ 
able them to meet all the sophist!^" and 
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scepticism with which the world is after¬ 
wards but too likely to assaH them. 

In the present Aioment, I have only to 
pray the God of salvation, that His Spirit 
may descend upon this congregation, and 
upofl all of every church or country, who 
are now assembled in the same grateful 
service;—^that He, “ without whom no- 
“ thing is strong, and nothing is holy,” 
may, in the time of this mortal life, so 
pour his grace upon all our souls, “ that, 
** by casting away the works of darkness, 
“ and putting upon us the armour of 
“ light,” we may meet with pure hearts 
the arrival of his Son; “ and that, in the 
“ last day, when He shall come again in 
“ his glorious majesty, to judge both the 
“ quick and the dead, we may arise to 
** the life immortal, through Him,” who 
alone was commissioned to promise, and 
alone is empowered to give it. 


V(/X.. II. 


I 



SERMON VIII. 


ON THE EVIDENCE WHICH ARISES iRDItf 
THE PROGRESS OP THE GOSPET,. 


Acts, xii. 24. 

“ But the word of God grew and tmdfi- 
“ plied “ 


In obedience to the feelings and duties 
of this season of devotion, (and in the anx¬ 
ious hope of leading the minds of my 
younger brethren to some adequate no¬ 
tions of the majesty of that service in 
which they are employed when they com- • 
memorcte the birth of the Saviour of the 
world,) I have proposed to devote it to 
the suggestion of some general views*u^ 
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regard to the nature and character of the 
religion of the Gospel, which may lead 
them to concludcj’thatitmust necessarily* 
derive its origin from a higher source 
than human wisdom; and that, there¬ 
fore,*^ lie who brought it to the world, 
was truly the son of God." 

\ViUi this view, when we were last as¬ 
sembled, I jKiinled out to them soihe ge¬ 
neral heads by which it might be com¬ 
pared with the religions either of ancient 
or modern times. 1 reminded them, that 
it was the only religion which has been 
c\'er presented* to man, which was ade¬ 
quate to all the wants and desires of the 
human mind;—that it was the only reli¬ 
gion w'Wch was adequate to the social 
character of man;—that it embraced the 
whole race of man in its contemplation ; 
—that it contained the principles of uni¬ 
versal prosperity,— and that all- ^he at¬ 
tainments of social wisdom, were yet far 
below^* the happiness and perfection to 
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which its precepts and its spirit virtually 
lead.—In the last place, I reminded them, 
that it was the only religion which was 
adequate to all the future hopes and ex¬ 
pectations of the human soul;—that the 
discoveries which it made, miglity'arid 
undeserved as they were, yet fell in 
with all our instinctive principles of be¬ 
lief; and that, while it realized all the 
greatest wishes which the human heart 
can form, it prescribed, at the same lime, 
the simple precepts by which the lowest 
and most obscure of its true and faithl'ul 
disciples might attain to all it promised. 
Alter this comparison, I entreated-them , 
to reflect, in what age,’ and in wliat cir¬ 
cumstances, this magnificent system of 
religion arose ;—to consider whether 
it has any resemblance to anything 
the world has ever presented of hu¬ 
man M^isdom, of human foresight, or of 
human benevolence?—And then to ask 
themselves, whether there be any<^ther 
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reasonable or satisfactory account that 
can be given of its origin,* than that it 
proceeded immediately from the provi¬ 
dence and inspiration of God ? 

From this first and fundamental consi- 
dcia’uofl of the nature of the religion of 
the Gospel, I am in the present hour, to 
solicit your attention to a second consi¬ 
deration :—to the view of its Progress,— 
to the circumstances which, in lliis respect 
also, distinguish it from all the usual ap¬ 
pearances of human nature,—and to the 
conclusions which naturally follow from 
these appearances. 

If we look at the history of human opi¬ 
nions, we shall find, that the principles of 
religious belief are those, in every age, 
which have been the least changed, and 
which are the least susceptible of change. 
They are incorporated with the earliest 
feelings of youth,—they are sanctioned 
by iuipressions of awe which belong to 
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no other subject;—they arc maintained 
by the dread of impiety, and guarded 
by the terrors of aposlacy. If we look 


accordingly over the actual condition 
of the ^rld, in the many regions where 
the Goljli^is yet unknown, wc ditfll 
find theiri^llgipns coeval with the his- 
tory of the countries which gave them 
birth; the present generations adhering 
blindly to the superstitions of their re¬ 
motest ancestors; and all the improve¬ 
ments of time, and all the progress tisiyib- 
ciety, incapable of subduing the tenacity 
with which the human mind adheres to 


its first impressions of religious faith.- We 
shall find, still farther, that the only me¬ 
thod in which new religions have ever been 
propagated among mankind, has been by 
the force of conquest, and chiefly by that 
conquest of enthusiasm, which, exXermi- 
nating.Ahc race it had subdued, paused 
not till it had planted the banrfers of its 
own faith upon the ruins df all former 
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opinion. Such has been in all ages the 
history of human nature. I am now to 
entreat you to remember what has been 
the history of the progress of the Gos¬ 
pel. 

J, ^^t^began (as you well know,and at this 
season must well remember) in the deepest 
obscurity ;—in a country despised by all 
the rest of mankind, and among the low¬ 
est people of that country.* The Author of 
it appeared to expire as a traitor and a 
malefactor, and his opinions seemed, and 
were designed, to be buried in his grave. 
What remained of them was confided to 
the care of a few simple and ignorant men; 
so very ignorant indeed, that, from their 
own artless avowal, they knew nothing of 
the great designs which they were to ex¬ 
ecute, until they were directed by a wis¬ 
dom above their own. 

0 

The country which had conducted their 

Master to the cross, naturally rejectechantj 

persecuted his disciples. The countries 
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by which they were surrounded, were at 
the height of. their civilization and im¬ 
provement, and had long looked down 
upon what they considered the supersti¬ 
tions of Judea, with indignation and 
contempt. In both these counlrieo; 
ever, the apostles of the Gospel sought 
for converts ; and in both these countries 
they found tham. Called upon to carry 
the glad tidings ” which they had re¬ 
ceived, to every race and nation of man¬ 
kind, they met everywhere some who wel¬ 
comed them. In their own age, and be¬ 
fore they had sealed their faith with their 
blood, they saw the religion of the Gospel 
dawning among every surrounding people. 
Amid all its humility and all its dangers, 
there was something in it which carried 
conviction to the souls of men; which 
dissolved the tenacity with which they 
were accustomed to adhere to the opi¬ 
nions of their forefathers; and*^ which 
made the old fabric of superstition fall, as 
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if by enchantment, before the humble 
preaching of “ the fisherjnen of Gali- 
« lee.” 

When this first age expired; when the 
miraculous assistance which was given 
tOx’iiv.- first apostles ceased with them¬ 
selves, the progress of the religion of the 
Gospel became still more extraordinary, 
because it was assisted by less powerful 
aid, and met by more powerful obstacles. 
It was derided by the wise; it was de¬ 
spised by the great; it met the opposi¬ 
tion of the priesthood of all the establish¬ 
ed faiths; an*d it met, still more, from its 
silent progress among the lowest orders 
of the people, the jealousy and the re¬ 
venge of Imperial suspicion. For some 
centuries the history of its progress is that 
only of persecution and martyrdom. All 
the .wise, all the privileged, all the estab¬ 
lished orders of society were ranged a- 
gainst*it; and yet, during all these va¬ 
rious oppositions, it was, by some inhe- 
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rent power of its own, slowly, but surely, 
gaining its \^ay. Beginning with tlie 
lowest conditions of society, with the low¬ 
ly and the poor, it exemplified that divine 
wisdom which made the preaching of 
the Gospel, in its final consequencss,. a 
more stupendous miracle than that of 
“ raising the dead,*' or of “ giving sight to 
“ the blind.” From this humble level, from 
these unnoticed portions of ancient socie¬ 
ty, it spread slowly, but steadily, its influ¬ 
ence upwards. lijvery age of persecution 
added only to the number of its followers. 
Slaves became heroes under-its discipline, 
and peasants martyrs. The infliction of 
chains and of death, seemed to awaken 
only the courage that could bear them; 
and when they were endured, the lan¬ 
guage of the lowest sufferers spoke of 
them as not only “ honourable,” but 
“ glorious.” 

Such was the first struggle between 
imperial power and the “ Gospel that 
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‘‘ was _preached unto the poor.” The 
consequences, my brethren, you are all 
acquainted with.* The religion of the 
Gospel spreatl silently amid all its ob¬ 
stacles, until it reached the highest and the 
mcKL xcfined classes of society,-^until all 
the schools of ancient philosophy faded 
before its ray,—until it raised itself at last 
to the imperial Throne,—until the cross of 
Christ rose triumphant upon the Capitol, 
—and the religion of the Gospel became 
the established religion of the mightiest 
empire which has ever either subdued or 
enlightened tlte world. 

Is there not something, my young 
brethren, in this simple detail, which has 
to you the persuasion of eloquence? Is 
there any other event in all the reach of 
history, which in any degree corresponds 
to thjs progress of the Gospel ? and, at va-* 
riance, as it is, with all the known laws, 
and opJ)osed by all the prejudices, of the 
Imniqu mind, is there any just or salisfac- 
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tory cause that can be assigned fnr. ity 
success, than'its connection with the ^e- 
s'igns and providence of the Almighty. 

2. Striking, however,’as is the fact of this 
progress of the religion of the Gospel over 
all the wisdom and all the refinerffeTfc of 
antiquity, and contradictory as it is to 
all we know of the history of religious 
opinions, there is yet another spectacle of 
which 1 am to remind you, in following 
out the history of the world, perhaps still 
more striking. The mighty empire, which, 
after conquering the world, had ended in 
being conquered by the religion of the 
Gospel, was destined to be dissolved. A 
new race of mankind, brave from neces¬ 
sity, and barbarous from their origin, de¬ 
scended from the north, spread them¬ 
selves, under various names, over the cul¬ 
tivated regions of Europp, and fii)'»lly 
succeeded in destroying every remains of 
Roman civilization or greatness, and in co¬ 
vering the world which Rome had en- 
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li^htpned, with the dark tide of rudeness 
and barbarity. 

What was the consequence of this 
tremendous revolution to the religion 
of the Gospel ?—what was the con- 
se^Meiice of the introduction of a new 
and barbarous race of men into the coun¬ 
tries which were then (amid all their po¬ 
litical sufferings) enjoying the spiritual 
doctrines of Christianity ? 

The consequehce was, that they all gra¬ 
dually adopted this religion,—that as they 
advanced into Christian countries, they 
became voluntarily Christians,—and that 
at this hour, there is not one of their de- 
cendants who does not glory in the name 
of Christian. In spreading themselves 
over the Roman world, everything was 
changed by them. They introduced new 
goyemmenis, new laws, new manners, 
and new opinions; and everything of the 
inodernVorld reminds us of the revolution 
which, they occasioned,—of the contempt 
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in which they held the institutions o^" those 
whom they h'hd conquered,—and of the 

c 

profound and superstitious adherence with 
which they maintained their own. In 
one respect alone, they were uniform : 
in accepting the doctrines of the t?5sye], 
—in surrendering their former religious 
opinions whenever they met with the 
truths of Christianity,—in adopting the 
religion of the very nations they had con¬ 
quered and despised, and retaining every¬ 
thing else of their ancient character,— 
in yielding themselves voluntarily and 
uniformly to the “ new and grateful light” 
which was then afforded them. 

To what cause, my young brethren, are 
we to attribute appearances so different 
from all that have ever occurred in the af¬ 
fairs of mankind ? On what principle are 
we to account for so astonishing a facjt, as 
this gradual, but uniform diffusion of the 
religion of the Gospel over nations alike 
in the highest and the lowest state pf inj- 
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prpv emcnt ;—r-of its triumph over all the 
strongest prejudices either 5 f men or of 
nations,—of its speedy progress through 
centuries of change and of corruption,-— 
and of its final establishment among every 
refi-^ea and every cultivated people who 
now inhabit the earth. 

To this great question, there are, I ap¬ 
prehend, only two answers : either, that 
it owes its success to the immediate a- 
gency and providence of God; or, that 
it arises from its adaptation to the con¬ 
stitution of human nature itself;—that 
<• 

the hope and the expectation of a Reve- 
4.AT10N is a part of the original frame of 
fallen man ; and that the religion of the 
Gospel is that which, “ from the begin- 
“ ning," was destined by the providence 
and the mercy of God, to gratify this ar- 
deijl vbope, and to give satisfaction to this 
lofty expectation. 

If we adopt the first of these opinions ; 
if we conclude that the progress of ihe 
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Gospel could arise from no other 
than the immediate agency and pro¬ 
vidence of God, the truth of the Gos¬ 
pel is then established beyond the power 
of contradiction. What his immediate 
agency was employed to supptjTt -rjud 
to diffuse, must be true; and its divine 
origin is then demonstrated by the very 
circumstances of its progress. If, on the 
other hand, we rest in the humbler opi¬ 
nion, that its success is owing to its fit¬ 
ness and adaptation to the frame of our 
nature ; to its giving final satisfaction to 
all the wants and all the expectations of 
the human soul, we shall arrive at a con¬ 
clusion not less firm, and perhaps still 
more sublime. 

Tliat there is in the frame of our na¬ 
ture a want and expectation of a revelation 
from Heaven, and that, without the., be¬ 
lief of,this, the mind of man remains, and 
for ever must remain, unsatisfied and 
forlorn, is, I apprehend, the most general 

IS 
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tacty^with which the history of man pre¬ 
sents us. Every country on earth has 
had its religionbut no country ever* 
yet took its religion from man. It is to 
Heaven alone that they look upon this 
an^xioi’s subject; it is the will of Heaven 
alone which they wish to know; and it 
is “ one therefore commissioned by Hea- 
“ ven” whom alone they will believe. ‘ It 
is this anxious desire which has in truth 
given origin to all the religious impostures 
of which history is so full. It is in these 
very impostures that we may discern 
the force and the universality of the prin¬ 
ciple which has given them birth; and 
in the principle itself, we see the prepa- 
ration-jaf the human mind for a final Reve¬ 
lation, and the adaptation of the human 
mind for its reception. 

That, in the second place, the? religion 
Ji the Gospel is adapted to give satisfac¬ 
tion to this original want and expectation 

VOL. n. K 
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of human nature; and that, as complex 
ing the desig^n of the Author ofbur rfa- 
ture, it must originatp from him, is a. 
truth of which no illustration can be so 
powerful as that of its Progress and Suc¬ 
cess. When we see it embraced not^nly by 
individuals, but by nations;—when we see 
millions of mankind in every age, and in 
evbry state of society, hailing it with joy, 
and adopting it with enthusiasm ;—when 
we see them deserting all their former 
and most sacred opinions, and accepting 
those which it prescribed to them;— 
when wc see them retaining everything 
else, and surrendering their religions a- 
lone, we cannot but conclude, that iher:. 
mmt be something in this religion satis¬ 
factory to human nature itself; that, as 
it was formed for man, so man was form¬ 
ed for if; and that the appearance of a Sa¬ 
viour upon earth was the completlbn 
that great design of the Almighfy, which 
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haxj been uniformly testified by the want 
and expectation which Nature every¬ 
where had previously exhibited.- 

-When ‘we were last assembled, 

my brethren, I endeavoured to point out 
4hat evidence of the divine origin of the 
Gospel, which arises from its own nature, 
arid from the impossibility that, at the 
lime and in the circumstances in which 
it arose, it could have been the produc¬ 
tion of human wisdom. 

Strong and irresistible as 1 think that 
evidence in itself is, the views which I 
iiave now very slightly presented to you, 
from the fiislory of its progress, seem to 
carry this evidence a step farther.—They 
that its evidence is incorporated 
with human nature itself,—that the uni¬ 
versal want and demand of the human 
mind for some revelation from Heaven, 
testifies that our nature is incomplete 
without isuch a revelation; and that the 
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acceptation of the religion of the Go^^pel 
by every people, under every circum¬ 
stance of refinement ror of rudeness, 
(while it is contradictory to all we else¬ 
where know of human nature) is demon¬ 
strative of their conviction of its truth • 
And that therefore, from this long and 
broad survey of human understanding 
and human feelings, we may rest in the 
great and general conclusion,—-That the 
human mind is framed to expect a re¬ 
velation from Heaven ; and that the re¬ 
velation of Jesus Christ is that alone 
which can fully and 'finally satisfy 
it. If such be our conclusion, my bre¬ 
thren, the evidence of our faith (the evi¬ 
dence of the divine nature and origin of 
Him whose birth we are now to comme¬ 
morate) rests upon no abstract or meta¬ 
physical arguments, but upon the basis 
of Human Nature itself. Instead of being 
an exception or contradiction* to the 

5 
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general laws of nature, it is, on the con¬ 
trary, their conipletion and confirmation. 
That “ some one”’ should come, we see, 
has been the universal expectation of man¬ 
kind. That He is that divine and com- 
'R'i^sioned being. Nature itself spoke in 
the voice of the Roman centurion, when, 
as the first representative of the Gentile 
world, he exclaimed, even at the foot of 
his cross, “ Truly this man was the Son 
« of God.” 

I cannot now, my brethren, in regard 
to you or to myself, pursue the subject 
farther. I aim* only at suggesting mate¬ 
rials for your own reflection; and I pre¬ 
sume to say, that there are few subjects 
iil'gher or more delightful nature 
than those which I have now most feebly 
presented to you. 

The ancient world descends to us full 
'of the evidences of the Gospel. It is 
grateful to think, that the present world, 
(iri spite of all its crimes, and all its guilt,) 
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yet holds up to the thoughtful mind^the 
continuance ©f the same evidence;—that 
the doctrines of the Gospel are now known 
(at least) in every climate, and in every 
language;—that they have spread with 
the progress of civilization and humj^pi 
ty;—and that they are destined to spread 
with the improvement of man and the 
progress of dur social nature. 

In the hour in which I now speak,— 
in the eve of that day, which every age 
“ has kept holy,”—the disciples of the Gos¬ 
pel, in every nation and country beneath 
Heaven, are preparing themselves for the 
solemn but joyful service of the morrow. 
The high will be there, and the low,— 
the rich and the poor,—the wise aiid 
ignorant,—the happy and the sorrowful, 
—the virtuous and the penitent. In the 
multitude of the Christian world, none 
will be absent but the unbeliever and the 
sinner. 

It is the greatest spectacle which the 
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race of man exhibits, or ever can ex¬ 
hibit to Heaven. And coflld we, with 
mortal eyes, behold the myriads whom 
to-morrow’s dawn is to summon into the 
house of God,—or could we, with mortal 
\ listen to the songs of praise which 
are now awakening in holy harmony from 
every corner of the habitable earth,-— 
there is no human heart that could re¬ 
sist the sacredness and sublimity of the 
impression. 

Let us at least, my brethren, present it 
to our imaginations ;—let us remember, 
that millions whom seas divide, and 
tongues separate, are yet all, in these 
hours, united with us in one sentiment of 
-ilf/fukfulness and praise; and while the 
world, in its mightest aspects, shews us 
only “ nation divided against nation,” and 
men against men, let us feel what is that 
higher tie which unites us, and that di¬ 
viner Master who comes to make us one. 
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The Star of salvation is now agsun pre¬ 
paring to rise over a darkened world, 
and Heaven and earth* are beginning to 
brighten beneath its ray.—Let us, my 
brethren, prepare to hail it in the sacred 
hours of silence and of night, with fe^’I- 
ings fitted for its rise 1—Let us meet it 
with those offerings of humble thankful¬ 
ness, and of conscientious joy, which are 
more precious in the sight of Heaven, 
“ than all the gold; and the frankincense, 
“ and the myrrh,” which were presented 
“ by the wise men of the East!”—And let 
us pray that we may all ‘assemble again 
on the morrow, with minds fitted “ to give 
“ glory to God in the Highestfrorli 
the full sense of that “ peace ” which^Hic 
Sou has given “ upon earth,” and that di¬ 
vine “ good will ” which he has brought to 
the hearts of “ the children of men.” 



SERMON IX. 

ON THE EVIDENCE WHICH AEISES FROM 
THE JEWISH REVELATION. 


Hebrews, i. 1,2. 

“ Gody who at sundry times, and in divers 
“ manners, spake in time past unto the fa- 
“ thers by, the prophets, hath, in these 
“ last days, spoken unto us by his Son.” 

The solemnities which our church has 
annually appointed, are not only import¬ 
ant in awakening us to the sentiments of 
our religion, but in reminding us of the 
evidence upon which it is founded. We 
meet tl>e multitude of our brethren in the 
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house of God; and, in the appearance oi 
this multiludoi and in the remembrance 
of that greater multitude, who, over the 
wide extent of the world, are at the same 
moments engaged in the same service, 
we feel something more than evidencf, 
—something which tells us, after these 
things, that truly he that we commemo¬ 
rate “ Avas the Son of God.” 

It is to the elder among us, however, 
upon whom this general consent of nature 
has its full influence. The young, the inno¬ 
cent, and the inexperienced, look for some 
more precise evidences,—for that species 
of evidence which corresponds to their 
knowledge of history, and their high ©pi¬ 
nions, both of their nature and its author f 
and they ought to be satisfied that that 
religion into which they were baptized 
is consonant to these lofty expectations) 
—that it is agreeable to all that their yet 

uncorrupted nature has taught them to be- 
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iieve of God, and all that they are so 
willing to hope of man. 

It was under these views, and to avoid 
all abstract disquisitions, that 1 submit¬ 
ted to you lately a few general obser¬ 
vations upon the subject; and to shew 
to those of ray younger hearers, who are 
now acquainted with the history of the 
liuman race, that the evidences of the 
Gospel rest upon this very history ;— 
that everything which belongs it, is in op¬ 
position to all that we know of the cha¬ 
racter or progress of human nature ;— 
and that therefore the obvious and candid 
conclusion must be, that it arose from a 
higher source than human wisdom, and 
must be finally resolved into the immedi¬ 
ate providence and inspiration of God. 

The first evidence which 1 stated was 
that which arose from the very nature of 
this religion ; that it was altogether diffe¬ 
rent from any which man had ever known; 
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—that the age in which it arose was th^t 
of the last and highest improvement of 
the ancient world;—that we were in a si¬ 
tuation, therefore, to compare all the no¬ 
blest attainments of human wisdom with the 
truths which the Gospel revealed;—ths^ 
the comparison was altogether in favour 
of Christianity;—and that, when it was 
farther considered in what country, and 
under what circumstances this religion 
arose, it was impossible (from all we know 
of man,) to attribute it to mortal wisdom, 
or to mortal foresight. 

The evidence which I slated, when we 
were last assembled, was that of its suc¬ 
cess-, —that, “ while the word of God 
“ grew apd multiplied,” it was from its 
own inherent energy, and not from any 
circumstances of human support;—that, 
amid opposition and persecution, it tri¬ 
umphed over the strongest passions and 
prejudices which belong to man ;-^that,in 
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tKe first instance, all the improvements 
of the Roman world ended jp raising the 
Gospel to the throne;—And that, when 
this mighty empire was destroyed by bar¬ 
barian power, this mighty revolution also 
'.?nded in bringing all these rude multitudes 
into the pale of Christianity,—in making 
them renounce their religious opinions, 
while they retained every other,—and in 
subjecting them voluntarily, and without 
effort, to the new and gi’ateful Light which 
then arose upon them. Ofeffects so strange, 
so unexampled, and so unaccountable up¬ 
on all the known principles of human 
nature, there are only two causes (as I 
said) which can be assigned;—either, that 
the immediate agency and interposition 
of God was employed in conducting this 
progress of truth; or, that there was in 
all minds, whether civilized or barba¬ 
rous, a want and expectation of illumina¬ 
tion from Heaven; and that the doc- 
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trines of the Gospel were fitted to ansiiiSr 
this want, apd gratify this deep expecta¬ 
tion. In either case, that the religion of 
the Gospel was thus proved to be true, 
either from the history of man, or from 
the consideration of his original char^p!- 
ter and constitution. 

I am now, my brethren, to suggest to 
you another consideration. From the 
view of the religion of Jesus Christ, in its 
own nature, and from the success which, 
in opposition to all known and expe¬ 
rienced causes, has attended it, I am, in 
the present hour, to request you to carry 
your eyes backward,—to remember the 
circumstances which preceded it in the 
earlier history of the world,—and, from^ 
this point of view, to observe another evi¬ 
dence which belongs to it, and which un¬ 
doubtedly belongs to it alone. 

Obscure as was the birth of our Saviour, 
and humble as were the circum,stances of 
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i;is first appearance in the world, it was 
yet an event preceded by a, longer and a 
loftier train of preparation than any which 
has ever taken place among mankind. 
It was foretold by a series of , prophets 
,through many liundred years;—it was 
signified by the institutions of a whole 
nation ;—incorporated everywhere with 
their belief and policy;—and typified, 
from the earliest antiquity, amid every 
ceremony of their civil or religious ser¬ 
vice.—It was prepared by a previous 
revelation from Heaven itself;—by a 
dispensation o£ a kind altogether unlike 
everything else that has been known 
among mankind ; and which, while it 
goes back to the earliest dawn of time, 
is, from its first hour to its last, pro¬ 
phetic of Him “ who was to come," and 
altogether imperfect without his ar¬ 
rival. 

To such an evidence,—to the evidence 
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of a former and a preparatory revelation, 
no other religion upon earth had ever 
any pretensions. If this preparatory re¬ 
velation was true, and if all its predio 
tions were accomplished in the advent of 
our Saviour, the conclusion here again 
inevitable, that “ He was the person who 
“ was to come,” and that “ we ought to 
“ look for no other.” 

Upon this subject, upon the truth of 
the Jewish faith, and upon the conse¬ 
quences which follow from it, I am at pre¬ 
sent to offer you, my younger brethren, a 
few general observations.^ I dare enter 
into no particular detail. I have to state 
only, that such a religion (as you all 
know) did exist in the first ages of man¬ 
kind, and, from the nature of that religion, 
to implore of you to consider whether it 
was of man or of God ? 

1. When in this view you look, in the 
first place, at the state of the world, when 
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fi e Jewish nation began, and when the 
Jewish religion was instituted, you see the 
inhabited earth cotered with all the dark- 
pess and immorality pf barbarous times;— 
you see, amid all the early tribes of which 
( Ociety then consisted, a deep ignorance 
of the unity of God, and all the sad con¬ 
sequences which follow from the want of 
that first principle of human knowledge 
and human comfortyou see the faint 
traces of patriarchal religion debased by 
all the terrors of superstition, or by all the 
licentiousness of a gross idolatry; you see 
the moral feelings of nature sinking under 
the dominion of imposture, or sacrificed to 
the purposes of priestcraft and delusion. 
When from this prospect you turn your 
eyes to the people of the Jews, you see the 
one God" revealed and worshijlped; you 
see the lowest of that peculiar people in 
possession of a discovery to which no other 
people were yet approaching; you see the 
VOL. ir. r. 
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worship of this God instituted with deep 
solemnity,—Jthe belief in his name incor¬ 
porated with every civil and every religi¬ 
ous establishment of their nation ;—and 
the great moral law, which was given by 
Him in ages so distant, remaining still the 
moral law of nature, in its highest and 
most improved generations. To what 
cause, my brethren, are we to attri|)ute 
this striking exception to all that we 
know of the character of man, and to 
all that we observe of the actual pro¬ 
gress of human nature? If it be diflerenl 
from all we know of mankind, it is not to 
be accounted for from the usual prin¬ 
ciples of our nature. If it be superior to 
all we know of these ages,—if the reli¬ 
gion of the Jews is above all that we per¬ 
ceive in*lhe contemporary opinions of 

t 

mankind—it is to be accounted for only 
from a higher cause than human wisdom ; 
and must ultimately be resolved into the 
will and inspiration of heaven. 
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2 . When we look, in the second place, 
to the history of religious opinions, vyc 
find everywhere that the authors of them 
considered and bequeathed them as com¬ 
plete and perfect. Wlmtever we may 
suppose to be the motives of the religious 
legislators of mankind, whether vanity, 
enthusiasm, or benevolence, every one of 
these motives concurred in making them 
consider their own doctrines as complete 
and unimprovable; that in them was 
contained all the wisdom of their own 
age, and that in them was to be rested all 
the wisdom and happiness of posterity. 
The fact accordingly is, that, of all opi¬ 
nions, those of religion are most tena¬ 
ciously preserved by mankind; and the 
history of every country (that has not 
been enlightened by the GospeI).sheW 5 us, 
both the rigid adherence with which men 
cling to the doctrines of their forefa¬ 
thers, and the awful denunciations which 
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the founders of these religions have every¬ 
where pronounced upon infidelity and 
apostacy. 

When from this uniform picture, we 
turn to the religion of the Jews, the 
most remarkable fact which strikes u»i 
on the other hand is, that it is an 
imperfect and a preparatory religion; 
that, instead of being complete, it is only 
a step to something greater; and that in 
it, the pious eye, instead of being turn¬ 
ed with veneration to the past, is always 
directed with hope and expectation to 
the future. There is no name which can 
be mentioned among men, so great in that 
age, as that of Moses, their first legislator; 
yet he himself refers his people always to 
some greater legislator, to some One who, 
in distant ages, was to arise, and who 
was to be “ greater than him.” There are 
110 compositions of that age which can 
bear any comparison with theoPsalras of 
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the King of Israel, or the sublime illumi¬ 
nations of the Jewish prophets. Yet, in all 
these, it is not theiV own limes, their own 
opinions, their own doctrines, which are 
the subject of their devout praise, but the 
prospect of “ something greater ^et to 
“ come,” which they saw “ darkly;” but 
upon which they kept the eyes of their 
people steadily intent, and in doing which 
they sacrificed everything which could 
constitute their own vvisdoni^ their own 
power, or theirown consequence. To what 
are we, again here, to attribute this pecm 
liar constitution’of the Jewish religion? Is 
it analogous to anything we know,in other 
nations, of the ctiaracler of man ? And 
'when we see it, peculiar not to one man, 
or one age, but the predominant spirit of 
the religion throughout many succeeding 
ages of men,—is it possible to attribute 
it to any other cause than to the immo- 
diate agency of God, and tiie conscious- 
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ness that all these successive generations 
had of this immediate and irresistible a- 
gency. 

3 . When we go a step farther in this 
inquiry, there is a third and very striking 

I 

evidence which meets us. The Jewish- 
religion not only incorporated in itself 
the hope and thejexpectalion of another 
revelation, but the revelation it did thus 
incorporate, was of a nature altogether 
unlike and guperior to its own. It pro- 
pihesied, amid all its own forms and all its 
observances, the arrival of a spiritual reli¬ 
gion ; a religion which wa^ to make unne¬ 
cessary all their own most sacred riles, 
and most hallowed ceremonies;—which 
was to destroy all that in I heir opinion 
was great, all that was venerable among 
the Jewish people;-—and which, still more, 
was to ex tend itself to all the nations which 
surrounded them,—to all that their present 
religion bound them to hold in abhor- 
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rciicG and contempt. Such circumstances 
are surely irreconcileable with everything 
we know or experience in human nature, 
and are therefore not to be accounted 
for by the agency of ordinary causes. 
But the circumstance to which I particu¬ 
larly wish to draw your attention, my 
brethren, is this. To what principle in 
human nature are you to ascribe this 
unilbrm and astonishing line of prophecy? 
In the age when the patriarchs and Mo¬ 
ses lived,—in the dark hours when the 
prophets spoke,—what was it that gave 
th(;m this mighty foresight? What was 
it, when the world around them was ly¬ 
ing in grossness and idolatry, that led 
them, not only to the anticipation of a 
faith, then unconceived and unexampled 
among mankind, but which led them to 
foretel all Uie future progress of human 
nature,~to see that their own religion was 
yet onlyfc an apprenticeship to soniething 
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greater,—to foretel events, in contradic¬ 
tion to every thing which nature experien¬ 
ced,—and to perceive, in opposition to all 
their own most powerful prejudices, a fu¬ 
ture religion arising, which was to be erec¬ 
ted upon the ruins of everything that was 
dear to themselves as a people, and to be 
Conveyed to every people wliom they 
hated or despised ?—these questions, 
I apprehend, there can be only one an¬ 
swer. They have no relation to anything 
v/e know of the character or progress of 
man in other countries; and the whole 
of that extraordinary, and even appa- 
lently inconsistent system of religion, 
which distinguished the Jewish people, 
and which still distinguishes their unhap¬ 
py descendants, is utterly unaccountable 
upon any other principle, than as being, 
in the Avisdoin of God, a, preparation 
for one that was greater; as “ the school- 
*'■ master,” as the apostle has oxpn^ssed 
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it, tc/ lead a suffering, but a prdgrwsive 
world into that light and truth in which 
it is our first blessftig to dwell. 

4. The last circumstance which I have 
to state, is the actual accomplishment of 
all the prophecies of these dark and dis¬ 
tant times. I cannot (in the limits of a 
single discourse) presume to speak to you 
of all tlie extraordinary evidence upon 
this subject, which arises from the minute 
and precise correspondence of all “ the 
“ signs and types, and figurative mean- 
“ ings,” in which the dispensation of the 
(:Jospel fulfils the introductory dispensa¬ 
tion of the Mosaic law. I presume to re¬ 
mind you only of the great and prominent 
facts which every age has known, and 
which the present hour verifies.—It was 
foretold by the lawgiver of the Jews, that 
a greater than him Avas to come,—and a 
greater than him has come. It was fore¬ 
told, that this mighty Saviour “ was to be 
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“ despised and rejected of his own pehple, 
“ a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
“ grief.” That Saviouf has come, to be 
rejected and despised; to be in truth a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. It was foretold that Jerusalem 
was to be destroyed when this mighty 
event arose;—and when this mighty event 
arose, Jerusalem was destroyed. It was 
foretold, that the light of Heaven was to 
arise upon the (ientile world;—and upon 
the Gentile world (and upon us in the 
mercy of God) that light has arisen. It 
was foretold, that the Je\Vish people was 
then to be dissolved, “ that they were to be 
“ strangers and wanderers in every land,” 
until some future day of repentance and 
of pardon;—and in this hour, the Jewish 
people are strangers and wanderers in 
every country upon earth. To this weight 
and consent of evidence, I have nothing, 
my young brethren, to add. y.Jie cha* 
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ractdbs of the religion of the Jews are in 
themselves irreConcileable wkh every com¬ 
mon principle of human nature, and 
must therefore be referred to some liigher 
wisdom and foresight than that of man. 
But when all the prophecies of this ex¬ 
traordinary religion are found to be ac¬ 
complished,—when, resting solely upon 
the future, all that they predict of that 
future has really taken place;—when all 
point to a final and greater revelation, 
and when all the circumstances of that 
greater revelation correspond fully to the 
predictions of earlier time, the conclu¬ 
sion is inevitable,—that the Saviour whom 
we worship, is “ he that should come, and 
“ that we ought to look for no other.” 

-In the very rapid and superficial 

view which I have taken of this great 
argument, I have wished to shew you, 
that there is an fividence belonging to 
Christianity, W'hich belongs to no other 
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religion that has ever appeared anilaoDg 
mankind,—that of being preceded by a 
former and introductory Irevelation;—^that 
this previous revelation contains in itself 
the evidence of its own truth and that 
all that it prophesied has been verified by 
the coming of our Lord, and the publica¬ 
tion of his religion. If these facts are 
admitted, it is impossible to deny the di¬ 
vine origin of that faith in which it was 
our blessing to be baptized. 

But there are, beside these, one or two 
other points of religious view, to which 
I wish to condkjct you, erfe I leave the 
subject, and which may serve perhaps to 
shew to my younger brethren, how re- 
concileable the whole system of revelation 
is to that simplicity and unity which must 
subsist in the system of Divine admini¬ 
stration. 

1 . The history of revelation is agree¬ 
able to all we know and feel of "the cha- 
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ract^r of the Almighty. When you look 
to religions of mortal origip, you see in 
them all the weakness and all the pas> 
sions of men,—heroes deified,—divinities 
actuated by human vices and national 
prejudices,—and the God of universal 
nature compressed into the partial god of 
a nation or of a tribe. When you look 
to the records of Scripture, on the con¬ 
trary, when you look even to the ear¬ 
liest dawn of human existence, you see 
One God, firmly and uninterruptedly re¬ 
cognized ;—you see otic design begun in 
the hour when man was created, one 
plan of wisdom and of beneficence pur¬ 
sued, amid all the vices and corruptions 
of a fallen work!;—you see this plan, 
embracing in its final object the whole 
of moral nature, advancing gradually to 
its perfection, through all the darkness 
and clouds which seem to oppose it; and 
promised then only to close, when it has 
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brought all the wandering varieties the 
human race. “ into one fold, and under 
" one Shepherd.” If the God of Nature 
will indeed deign to reveal his will to 
mankind, can we conceive any system 
more analogous to all that we conceive 
of infinite wisdom, or all that we can 
hope of infinite goodness? 

2. The manner in which the Almighty 
has thus revealed himself, corresponds to 
all we know or experience of human na¬ 
ture. If there be any feature beyond 
others by which the nature of man is 
characterized, it is, “ That he is a pro- 
“ gressive being —a being susceptible 
both of intellectual and moral improve¬ 
ment, as his race advances in time. How 
beautiful, in this view, is the accommoda¬ 
tion of revelation to this character of 
man! and how aptly does it correspond 
to the actual progress of human nature! 
Beginning at first with those ^iut illu- 

lO 
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jninF.tions which suit an infant world ; es¬ 
tablished then in a system jvhich, by its 
dark and ceremonious grandeur, was a- 
dapted to the minds of a rude and un¬ 
enlightened people, it expands gradually 
into the high and lofty enthusiasm of 
prophecy, and breaks forth at last into the 
mild and spiritual majesty of the Gospel 
of our Lord. How striking is here the 
analogy to the conduct of a father, who 
accommodates his instructions to the age, 
and to the acquisitions of his children ; 
and how sublime the consideration of 
that Eternal Father, under the shadow 
“ of whose wings,” the human race has 
been fostered in all their progress from 
infancy to maturity; whose parental eye 
has never known “ to slumber or to 
sleep;" and within whose “ everlasting 
“ arms,” the last generations of men will 
be folded like the infant generations of 
his own peculiar people. 
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la the last place, the sketch wlijich I 
have presentied to you of the progress of 
Revelation, exhibits tQ< us, in the loftiest 
manner, the majesty of that final Revela< 
tion in which we dwell, and its coinci¬ 
dence with all that is originally good or 
great in our nature, t^^hen we look at 
the records of history, and see religions 
arising and falling among mankind, we 
are apt to suppose, that our own has no 
earlier or more permanent origin ; to date 
it only frotn the hour when our Saviour 
was born ; and to imagine that it has no 
higher claims to belief than its own plain 
and intrinsic truth. 

In the remembrance of the mighty re¬ 
velations that preceded it, a more majes¬ 
tic argument occurs to us. Instead of 
being a separate and anomalous fact in the 
history of nature, we see that it is only 
the accomplishment of connected facts, 
and of a kindred design ; we see.that fronj, 
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the fi st hour of the human race, a system 
has been carrying on for its progressive 
happiness, and its fmal salvation,—that the 
rise and the fall of nations h» c been 
equally instrumental to the accompli h- 
ment of this paternal plan ;—that man, in 
short, is nothing, and God is everything; 
and that all that was great in the history 
of antiquity, is great only as being in¬ 
strumental in introducing that linal 
light, which was destined to illuminate 
the world, and to carry it on to that per- 
lection, which, though none of us can 
now experience, all of us can at least 
conceive. It is thus, my brethren, that 
not only the harmony of these two reve¬ 
lations is felt, but their harmony with 
nature itself; that the conduct of God is 
felt as the conduct of a lather;—that 
revelation, instead of being considered as 
an exception to the law's of moral nature, 
is seen as consistent and as ancient as 
VOL. II. M 
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these laws themselves; and that, ^'hile 
the human heart has everywhere felt that 
some one “ should come,” the history and 
plan of this communication shews, that 
that One “ has come,” and that nature 

" itself” looks for no other.- 

-1 do not know, my brethren, whe¬ 
ther there is any subject to which I could 
lead your attention, more fitted to the 
hour in which I speak, than this retro¬ 
spect of the past history of mankind. 
We are about to close another year of our 
lives,—a few days will bring with them a 
,new year;—and there is bo human heart 
which must not now swell with the re¬ 
membrances of the years that are gone. 
Be the remembrance what it vvill, the 
first, the greatest, and the most becoming 
feeling in us at this hour, is that of thank¬ 
fulness. We have all enjoyed, if not as 
much as imagination would desire, at 
least far more than conscience tells us we 
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iiave deserved; and the service in whicTi 
we have so lately been ’engaged has 
taught us nothing, if it has not taught us 
that we are sinful, and that God is mer¬ 
ciful. 

Years are passing, and all of them are 
marked by the fashions and the follies of 
man. It is here only, iny brethren, that vre 
can see the steadiness of a greater design; 
—that we can look back upon the world 
from its cradle, and see one plan of mercy 
commencing with its origin, and to be 
closed only with its end ;—that in this 
plan we can feel ourselves to be included, 
and that the years of time are merely 
preparatory to the possible happiness of 
eternity. 

It is thus, my brethren,—it is with 
these lofty meditations upon the past and 
the future, that this great solemnity should 
arrive, and the Christian year should 
close. 
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I pray, therefore, the Father of all mer¬ 
cies, “ that w6 may all bless him,” in these 
moments of the expiring year, “ for our 
“ creation, for our preservation, and for 
“ all the blessings of this life ; but, above 
“ all, for his inestimable love, in the re- 
demption of the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christ,-*—for the means he has afforded us 
“ of grace, and for the hopes he has given 
us of glory.” And I beseech him, my 
brethren, for you and for myself, “ that he 
“ may give us that due sense of all his 
“ mercies, that our hearts may be unfcign- 
“ edly thankful! ”-r-that, in the new year 
which is approaching “ we may shew forth 
“ his praise, not only with our lips, but in 
our lives, by giving up ourselves to his 
“ service, and by remembering what man- 
“ ner of men they ought to be,” to whom 
the Godjof the universe hath deigned 
“ to speak by his Son.” 



SERMON X. 

ON THE EVIDENCE WHICH ARISES 
EKOM THE, ACCOMPLISHMENT OF 
PROPHECY. 


Genesis, xxii. lo, 16, 17, 18. 

“ And the Angel of the Lord called unto 
“ Abraham out of Heaven the second 
“ timCy and said. By myself have I sworn, 
“ saith the Lord (for because thou hast 
“ done this thing, and hast not withheld 
“ thy son, thy only son), That, in blessing 
“ I will bless thee, and inmultiplyinglwiW 
“ multiply thee, as the stars of Heaven, 
“ and ns the sand on the sea shore. 
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“ And in thy seed shall all the nations of 
“ the earth*be blessed” 

These were the words of the messenger 
of Heaven to the patriarch Abraham, 
nearly four thousand years ago,—when 
he was chosen as the father of a peculiar 
race, and as the founder of a select insti¬ 
tution. In the words, though spoken so 
long ago, we have an interest of the 
deepest kind. The faith into which we 
have been baptized, dates itself from the 
dawn of the world. And while nature 
has been changing in every age, and the 
vices and follies of man filling the [lage of 
general history with tears and with blood, 
there is yet One book which tells us of no¬ 
bler things, and which contains the record 
of a more steady administration. 

When the dispersion of mankind na¬ 
turally gave rise to new systems, both of 
opinion and of policy;—when »the great 
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family of man became necessarily sepa¬ 
rated into private interests,, and divided 
by national passions;—when the exer¬ 
tions of human genius, ever follow¬ 
ing, and never leading, the opinions 
of the world, were gradually estranging 
men from each other, and, from the first 
principles of their common nature; there 
arose at that time, in the beneficence of 
God, among the “ children of Abraham,” 
a new system of communication of the 
Father of nature with his infant children, 
—a system supported by the only evidence 
which could have effect upon the minds 
of barbarous people;—a system which 
incorporated in itself the noblest truths 
which the human mind can know, in the 
same hours when all the rest of the woi ld 
had fallen below them ;~a system, still 
farther, which looked to futurity,—which, 
imperfect in itselfi promised always some¬ 
thing greater,—which could only be ac¬ 
complished by the dissemination of light 
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and truth to the whole world ; and which 
proved to mankind the moral govern¬ 
ment of one Father throughout the vary¬ 
ing scenes of time, and the fitness of this 
paternal government, to the progressive 
improvement of the human race. 

Upon the subject of this magnificent, 
though only introductory dispensation, I 
lately offered you, my younger brethren, a 
few observations. *I wished to shew you, 
that, to the evidence of a preliminary reve¬ 
lation, no other religion than that of the 
Gospel has any pretension;—that the truth 
of this previous dispensation is proved to 
us by its nature, by its peculiarities, and 
by its accomplishment ;—that there thus 
belongs to our faith an evidence, not only 
fieculiar to it, but which is supported 
by the history of nature itself;—that it 
corresponds to all our conceptions of the 
conduct of the Father of nature to his 
children ;—and that it corresponds equal¬ 
ly to the actual progress that has taken 
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place among mankind, and to all that the 
history of the world has shewn us of this 
progress. 

I am, in the present hour, my brethren, 
to solicit your attention to another view 
of your religion. We have arrived at the 
accomplishment of the prophecies of so 
many ages;—we have seen (and we have 
lately gratefully commemorated) the birth 
of the long-promised Saviour and Legis¬ 
lator of the world. I am now to request 
you to sit, in imagination, beside the 
humble cradle of this mysterious in¬ 
fant ; and (while you listen to the dark 
sayings of old, and hear the voice of the 
angels who announced his birth, in words 
which no human imagination could 
frame) to implore you to carry your eye 
into futurityto observe, whether the 
mighty promises which then were given, 
have been accomplished; and whether 
the apparent son of Joseph of Nazareth 
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has, or has not, become the mighty Legis¬ 
lator of the human race ? 

1. From such a position, you will see, 
ill the first place, that all these prophecies 
have been, in a certain measure, accom¬ 
plished ;—that the religion of the Gos¬ 
pel has found its way thtoughout every 
difficulty which opposed it;—that, unsup¬ 
ported at first by genius, unaided by 
learning, and altogether unprotected by 
power, it yet, by its own inherent evi¬ 
dence, has subdued gradually every insti¬ 
tution, either of classic refinement, or of 
barbarian policy ;—that it'is at this hour 
the religion of every people who are wise, 
or great, or progressive among mankind; 
and that the mark of civilization and ca¬ 
pacity in all the nations who at this md 
ment inhabit the earth, is precisely that 
of their being, or not yet being, the dis¬ 
ciples of the Christian faith, 

2. You will see, in the next place, that 
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wherever the Gospel has spread, it has 
been efficient in raising the kuman race to 
greater exaltatiorl of mind, and greater 
capacity even of present happiness, than 
all the records of former ages could shew. 
Upon this subject, there is no need of 
reasoning. We have only to spiead be¬ 
fore us the map of the ancient world ; 
to remember their institutions, their doc¬ 
trines, their manners;—we have only, 
with-a similar view, to examine the map 
of the modern world under the reign of 
other religions and other systems. From 
this usefhl but melancholy survey, why 
is it, that all Christian countries are so 
far above all that meets our eye in the 
geography of nature?—why are their laws 
Inore equal, their manners more pine, 
their knowledge more wide, their com¬ 
prehensions more, exalted ? To these ques¬ 
tions the answer is—in their religion ;— 
in the lofty but simple aspect which it al- 
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fords of man and of his duties;—in the 
exaltation which it gives to all his powers, 
when he sees “ life and immortality pre- 
sented to him by the Gospel.” I am 
well aware, that the character of indivi¬ 
duals, and of nations who call themselves 
Christian, is yet far below the design of 
Providence. But while the vices and the 
follies of men are for ever retarding the 
merciful will of their author, the retro¬ 
spect of eighteen hundred years must shew 
us, that there is a design carrying on in 
the present hour, which man can never de¬ 
feat ; and that the misery^ of men or of 
nations, is not because they arc, but be¬ 
cause they are not Christians. 

3. You will see, in the last place, my 
brethren, that the prophecies which the 
Gospel records; in particular, long be¬ 
fore its arrival among mankind, the won¬ 
drous prophecy to Abraham, “ that, in 
“ his generation, all the natioiK of the 
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“ earth should finally be blessed,” is now 
in the career of its accomjilishment. 
While we look back to the history of 
eighteen hundred years, we are entitled 
to judge, in some measure, with regard 
to the future; and those truths which, 
througli so many centuries, have prevail¬ 
ed alike over the wise, and over the bar¬ 
barous, which have brought within their 
pale, the voluntary submission of human 
kind, we are justified in believing to be the 
great truths of which man was in want, 
and which, therefore, are finally to prevail 
while human i/aturc remains the same. 

Of the future, however, we must ever 
conjecture darkly; and of the mighty 
conclusion of s6 many centuries of pro¬ 
phecy, when the human race are to ter¬ 
minate “ in one fold,” and under the guar¬ 
dianship “ of one shepherd,” we, in the pre¬ 
sent hour, must remain unconscious. But 
there is "another evidence, my brethren, 
(in my apprehension still greater,) which 
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we all feel, and which, in itself, is the 
real and prevailing evidence by which the 
Gospel is finally to arise to its promised 
dominion. It is the evidence of our own 
hearts; the conscious correspondence 
which we feel between the system of Chris¬ 
tianity, and all that our fallen but ardent 
nature implores of divine truth; the be¬ 
lief, therefore, that the word of God 
will “ grow and multiply,’' from its own 
inherent energy, in every future age, as it 
did in the dark and disastrous days of the 
apostles. Of this important consideration, 
the limits of this place pei'mit me only to 
present to you the simplest illustration. 
The hour in which I speak is an hour of 
kindness and of charit)^ We have met 
oiir friends, our relations, and our children, 
in all the warmth of domestic affection ; 
and while a new year rises upon them, 
and while our hearts sink at imagin¬ 
ing what years may bring forth, there is 
no eye which is not raised to heaven, and 
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no voice which does not implore blessings 
upon those whom they love.^ 

1. Is it for your children, my friends, that 
you implore these blessings? Is it upon 
their innocent and unconsciousJieads that 
yoU' pray for all that is good, for all that 
is wise, and for all that is ha[)py, in that 
life which is before them ? Then lay your 
[lands upon your hearts, and let me ask, 
if (even unconsciously) you have not 
prayed that they might possess the faith, 
and perform the obedience of the Christ¬ 
ian ? In calculating the blessings which you 
have prayed for,—in wishing naturally for 
all the honours and the distinctions of time, 
—have you not felt that there was some¬ 
thing greater than all these for which 
they were born ? And where has all the 
ardour of your supplications closed, but 
in praying that their life “ should end ac- 
cording to that beginning,” when the 
waters of baptism were poured upon their 
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heads, and when they were received into 
the communion of a Saviour, and into 
the hopes of a blessed immortality. 

2. Is it for the human race, my brethren, 
that you after, in this opening of a year, 
your benevolent prayers ? and, amid^the 
sufferings of so many nations, do you 
present those secret supplications, which, 
though unknown to men, are yet known 
at the Throne of God ? Then, ask your¬ 
selves what is that dominion upon earth 
for which you pray ? that discipline of hu¬ 
man affairs in which the world is to be 
made happy—that system.of private and 
of national government, under “ which 
“ all nations may dwell in secure habita- 
“ tions, and in quiet resting places ?” You 
will find that you pray only for the do¬ 
minion of the Gospel ; that its spirit con¬ 
tains all that can make man great and 
nations happy ; that all that is liberal 
profound in the speculations of, philoso-^ 
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phy are only the application of its simple 
principles; that the miseries which we 
now witness, and have so long witnessed 
among mankind, are the effect only ofop- 
position to these principles; and that, in 
these miseries themselves, we ihay read 
the providence of the same God, whose 
system is to “ overcome evil with good," 
and to lead mankind to the truth of the 
Gospel by means of the very evils they 
create, when they deviate from it. 

Do you go farther, my brethren, in 
these hours of kind wishes and of chari¬ 
table prayer ? Do you jiass the bounds of 
lime, and look and pray for all you love, 
that they may ki^ow the happiness of 
eternity ? Then I appeal to all your 

hearts, whether tliere be any other Faith 
♦ 

that man has ever been taught, or any 
other obedience that man can ever perform, 
which in your belief can fit him for the" 
greatnes»*and the purity of a future life, 
voi» ir. N 
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than the faith and the obedience of tlie 
Gospel. In our usual hours we Are blind¬ 
ed with the illusions aiiid the dust of time. 
But in hours like these we can see beyond 
them. The hopes of every age since man 
arose haVe looked to some future scene, 
when the wicked shall cease from troub- 
" ling, and when the weary shall be at 
“ restto some final scene when God 
shall “ wipe all tears ” from every virtu¬ 
ous eye; when a kingdom shall begin 
where only reigneth righteousness;” and 
where the inhabitants of it ** shall be wise 
as angels,” but “ innocent’as doves.” And 
such hopes the Saviour of mankind has 
established, not only % his doctrines, but 
by his example. To this magnificent end. 
You, my brethren, and yours are called. 
And what, I beseech you, is the subject 
of your secret prayers for yourselves, or 
your deeper supplications for those you 
love, but that the same " mind” may 
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“ be in you which was in Christ Je- 
“ sus”; that “ you may thyow off every 
work of darkness, and put upon you the 
“ armour of lightthat you may thus 
be fitted to ascend (in the mercy of your 
Saviour,) to the society of khose who are 
" now made perfect,” and who dwell “ be- 
fore the Throne aiid the Lamb for ever.” 
To such ends no other system you know 
conducts;—for such exaltation no other 
preparation you feel is adequate;—and 
while the dark scene of time is thus 
made to close in glory, your imagination 
itself can conceive no other system of dis- 
cipline by which it can be attained, than 
by the faith, the purity, and the obedi¬ 
ence of the Christian. 

Such, my brethren, is the conclud¬ 
ing evidence of your faith. It is sup¬ 
ported, not only by everything without, 
but by everything within us. It cor¬ 
responds, to all that we believe of the 
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God of Nature, and to all that we hope 
of that being whom he formed in “ his 
“ own image.” It embraces all that we 
know of the past, and all that we pray 
with regard to the future; and, amid all 
the darkness and convulsion of human 
affairs, it shews us the progress of that 
magnificent system of providence and of 
mercy, which thus expands as it advances, 
and which, beginning with time, is destin¬ 
ed to terminate only in eternity, 

II, It is to these lofty remembrances, 
that.every new year awakens us; to the 
recollection, “ that we dwell not now in 
“ the darkness and in the shadow of 

death; but that the day-spring of Hea- 
” ven has visited us, and that the Sun of 
“ Righteousness which has arisen,” is ad¬ 
vancing, through all the clouds which the 
breath of man raises to eclipse his glory, 
unto the ascendant " of the per/ect day.” 
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But religion, my brethren, and, above 
all, the religion of the Gospel^ is not mere¬ 
ly a subject of intellectual or of contem¬ 
plative gratitude. It is a subject of ac¬ 
tive obedience, of filial affection, and of 
grateful imitation. Of the lofty system 
in vyhich all the nations of the earth are 
finally to be blessed, we are not specta¬ 
tors only, but we are every one called to 
be actors. To us, even to the feeblest 
being who, in the long succession of time, 
numbers his years by the sum of tbree- 
score and ten,” is given the sublime privi¬ 
lege of being asharerin this progress ;-:-the 
mighty capacity ofaccelerating or retard¬ 
ing the designs of Omnipotence ;—the 
awful power either of leading those who 
follow him to destruction, or of number¬ 
ing them among the children of God. 

-Were we to conceive a human be¬ 
ing raised at once into existence, (like our 
first progenitor,) with all his powers, and 
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all his feelings in perfection, the first and 
the most exalted question which he would 
make to himself, would be, “ How shall 
“ I shew the love I owe to the God who 
“ made me, and to that thinking and feel- 
ing world in which he has placed me i” 
The beginning of a new year, my bre¬ 
thren, is something like the beginning of 
life; and I believe there are very few 
who have not in these hours put to them¬ 
selves at least some such question. The 
answer, and the answer botli of Nature 
and of Revelation is,—Be a Christian. 
In the faith of the Gospel, let your 
youth be nursed;—in its charity, let your 
maturity be passed;—in its hopes, let 
your grey hairs repose. It is in this 
course, that the greatest honours of hu¬ 
manity have been won ;—the greatest 
dutiesof humanity performed;—the great¬ 
est exaltation of humanity attained. It 
is in this course, that that lovfe of God 
10 
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can be shewn, which glorifies him by the 
light which it displays, iiijd the good 
works, which it performs. It is in this 
course, that that love of Man can be 
shewn, which makes religion the benefac¬ 
tor of the human kind;—which makes the 
humblest Christian, beneath the thatch 
of his cottage, not only the blessing of all 
who surround him, but the fellow work¬ 
er with the system of Heaven itself, and 
the instrument of conveying the blessings 
of salvation to all the future nations of 
the world. 

Such are the reflections which become 
every new year. Amid the passions and the 
infirmities of men, we see nothing at pre¬ 
sent but “ thick darkness,” and national 
distress. In the council of God, it is our 
blessing to foresee a steady system, and an 
invincible career. Through all the clouds 
of former ages, the “ Sun of .Righteous- 
** ness”,has risen upon his path; and 
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through all the darkness of the present 
day, the samp sun will pursue his glori¬ 
ous course, until it terminates in the 
“ light and the liberty of the children of 
« God.” 

Many thousand years have passed since 
the mighty prophecy was given unto Abra¬ 
ham,—-and that prophecy has been fulfil¬ 
led. Many hundred years have passed 
since the voice of the angels announced 
to an infant Saviour, that, in his birth, 
** glory was given to God, to earth 
“ peace, to mankind divine good will;"— 
and this prophecy has been accomplish¬ 
ed, and is now accomplishing. It is in 
this middle point of the divine system, 
that we, my brethren, in our short hour, 
stand. The years that are passed shew 
us the progress of this system. The 
shades of all the good and «all the pious 
who have gone before us, rise in this 
moment to our imaginations, and^point to 


9 
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the course which we ought to pursue. 
The infant forms, of posterity seem to 
-bend before us, and to solicit from us 
that instruction and that example which 
may make them associates in the same 
service, and the messengers of salvation 
to the utmost limits of the moral world. 

The year which, has passed, left us, my 
brethren, in calling to niind the remem¬ 
brance of our own ways. Of that re¬ 
membrance, vyhat now remains that can 
give peace or joy to our hearts, but 
the remembrance of Christian piety, and 
of Christian .virtue?—It is the sacred 
presage, not only of years, but of life : 
Extend it to what length you please, 
still the same account will be presented ; 
and whenever the human spirit “ returns 
•* to him that made it,” the choir of angels 
who announced that religion intp which 
all, of us have been baptized, can convey 
only th,ose spirits into happiness, who 
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have given “ glory to God in the highest 

upon earthy—-vvho have spread peace, 
“ and who have taught good will among 
“ human-kind.” 

In the opening, therefore, of a new 
year,—in the opening of a year awful 
by “ the judgments of God,” which 
are now sq visibly “ ujjon the earth,” and 
hopeful only if “ the nations of the world 
“ shall learn righteousness,”—dark in 
its beginning, and awful perhaps in its 
progress,—for what shall the voice of this 
place pray for you, or for our country ? 

-Oh ! not for conquest' or dominion, 

—not for riches which may deceive, or 
for glories which may betray,—but for 
that “ spirit” which can “ overcome the 
“ world ;”—for that elevation of thought 
which makes “ things temporal” instru¬ 
mental only for “ things eternal—that 
the same mind may be in you, and in 
all the i^eople of this land, whicl^ was in 
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Christ your Saviour, and which, whether 
in acting or in suffering, acknowledged 
no other motive than that “ of doing the 
“ will of his Father.” 

These are the lofty and the eternal 
things for which I kneel before the throne 
of the Almighty for you, and for all our 
brethren of mankind in this solemn hour. 
In the awful circumstances of the present 
world, there is something which is unhap¬ 
pily fitted to dim the radiance of youth¬ 
ful piety, and^ to shake the first founda¬ 
tions of moral belief. It is on this ac¬ 
count that I* have wished to lead the 
minds of the young around me to higher 
meditations; to shew them, from the 
uniform history of the world, that there 
is a system in nature, which all the guilt 
of nations or of man has never been able 
to overthrow;—that all the prospects of 
social happiness rest upon the dissemina* 
tion of Christianity;—and that, whatever 
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may be their rank or condition, the no¬ 
blest part which life offers them to perform, 
is that of being faithful-to the vows and* 
the proniises of their baptism. And in now 
concluding, ray young brethren, these 
humble illustrations, I conclude, with the 
solemn assurance,—that, if the beneficence 
of Heaven were to grant to me the ac¬ 
complishment of all my prayers for you, 
and for those who are most dear to me, 
I would ask for you no other blessing, 
than that of a steadlast and unshaken 
faith in the Gospel of him who ought to 
come, and who has come, to make you 
**' wise here, and wise unto salvation.” 



SERMON XL 


ON THE LOVE OF EXCELLENCE. 


Philipfians, i. 10. 

“ That ye may apprwe things that are ex- 
“ cellent." 

These wordsi are part of the warm and 
beautiful praj^er of the Apostle for his 
church in Philippi: “ And this I pray 
“ for you (says he) that your love may 
“ abound yet more and more unto 
“ knowledge, and in all judgment,—that 
“ ye may approve things that are excel- 
lent,—that ye may be sincere, and 
“ without olfence till the day of Christ; 
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“ being filled with the fruits of righteous- 
“ ness, whiclj^ are, by Jesus Christ, unto 
“ the glory and the praise of God." 

It is a passage which it would be well 
for us to keep perpetually in our re¬ 
membrance, as it expresses, in a very 
striking manner, the nature of that reli¬ 
gion which the Apostle taught, and the 
consequences which he expected it to 
have upon the minds of mankind;—not 
in subduing their understandings, and 
making them the slaves of any dark or 
illiberal superstition, but in blending re¬ 
ligion with every common business of 
their lives,—in rendering it the means of 
leading them to “ all knowledge, and all 
** Judgment,"—of elevating their minds to 
the approbation of things that are excel¬ 
lent,—and of thus carrying them on, 
through the grace of their divine Master, 
to the highest state of perfection of which 
mortality is capable,—that “ of ^eing fil- 
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** led with the fruiis of righteousness, 
which are, by Jesus Christ, unto the 
glory and the praise of God.” 

Of the moral and intellectual disci¬ 
pline of which the Apostle thus sketches 
the outline, there is one branch only of 
which I am now to speak,—“ that ye may 
“ approve things that are excellent.”—It is 
the affectionate wish which the Apostle 
forms for his disciples. It is a wish 
which probably every thoughtful man 
has formed for himself; and it would be 
well for all the interests of humanity, if 
it wore formed in every youthful bosom. 

“ It is from the heart,” says the wise 
man, “ thht alb the issues of life pro- 
“ ceed ;” and it is, in truth, much more 
in the right government of it, than even 
of outward action, that the genuine wis¬ 
dom of human life is shewn. It is in 
that secret and dark recess, unknown to 
every human eye, and searchable only 
by the eye of “ Him who inhabiteth in- 
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“ finily/’ that ihe springs of Vice or 
Virtue begin‘their infant course. It is 
in the private meditations of youthful 
years,—in the secret opinions which the 
young tlien form, and the sequestered 
wishes which they then indulge,—that their 
future character in life, and even their 
fate in eternity, is determined ; and that 
from the shade of secret thought, they all 
come iorward updif^the stage of active 
life, either to be the blessings or the 
curses of the society to whicli-they belong. 
The influence of example, the contagion 
of temporary manners, have in truth 
no farther effect upon them, than as 
they fall in with tlie character arid dis¬ 
positions which have been thus forming 
in solitude; and he who has nOt leanit 
to " keep his own heart with diligence” 
in the morning of his being, has lost the 
best hope of honour in its noon, or of 
dignity in its close. 

By what means then shall the heart be 
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governed? By what rule or discipline 
shall those desires be reguletted, and those 
affections awakened, from which “ come 
“ all the future issues of life?” To this 
important question the answer of the 
apostle is, “ Approve things that are ex- 
“ cellenL” Elevate your minds (as if he 
had said) to the proper, and to the ge¬ 
nuine dignity of your being. Consider 
what becomes you as n^n and as Christ- 
Remember on what theatre you 
act, and in whose sight you arc acting; 
and, when you look on the world around, 
let the rnodeIs»of your imitation be those 
only who are displaying “ religious and 
moral exeellence,” and who are pur¬ 
suing their lofty way “ to glory,”' and 
to immortality.” It is this view of the 
animating advice of the Apostle which 
I shall now attempt to illustrate. 

,1. I|.is impossible JBOt to observe, io 
|>lace, that there is in human na- 
VOL. o 
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lure ail ardent love and desire of Excel¬ 
lence, a sense of something dignified and 
honourable, that is required of man 
that rank and condition of being to which 
he belongs. It is an instinct of nature, as 
well as a truth of revelation, that in this 
world man possesses the pre-eminence of 
existence; that there are powers and ca¬ 
pacities which raise him above every other 
class of beings that are formed; and that, 
in consequence of this high distinction, 
there are mightier ends for which he is 
created,and nobler designs which heought 
to pursue. Even amid all ihe ruins of our 
I’allen nature, there are remembrances of 
its original glory; and there is a kind of 
want (if I may so express myself,) in 
every noble and generous nature, to puri¬ 
fy itself from the frailties and corruptions 
which it at present experiences, and- to 
raise itself to those higher and incorrupt¬ 
ible classes of existence, for which, even 
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here, it feels that it was ultimately destin¬ 
ed. 

To this original wvant or wish of humanity, 
how beautifully is the revelation of the Gos¬ 
pel adapted! It tells us, that these are no 
visionary desires; that they are the throes 
of nature struggling for deliverance; and 
that, in mercy to the human soul, One at 
last is “ come,” who “ is able to set us free.” 
It is in the high and generous mind of 
youth that these desii'es of excellence are 
chiefly to be found; and how strikingly 
are the promises of revelation adapted to 
encourage them! not only by assuring 
them “ that He is faithful who promised,” 
but by pointing out “ the way " by which 
this great ambition may be accomplished, 
and by which the immortal mind may 
advance, by his merits and by his ex¬ 
ample, to higher measures of purity and 
of perfection. 

If the views of the Gospel are thus so 
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beautifully accommodated to the charac¬ 
ter of Youth, it is, in general, by the pre¬ 
sence or the absence of-this early “ love of 
“ excellence,” that our opinions are deter¬ 
mined with regard to the openings of hu¬ 
man character. Of those who in early 
life shew this approbation of “ things that 
“ are excellent,” we are always dispos¬ 
ed to think and to promise well,—it is 
the earnest to us of talents, as well as of 
virtues, beyond the reach of ordinary men. 
Of those, on the contrary, who shew no 
symptoms of this ambition,—who seem 
not to distinguish what 4s “ excellent” 
from what is degrading in conduct or in 
thought,—and who assiiiiilate themselves 
with equal servility to‘vice or to virtue as 
it happens to approach them—we form no 
promises of honour; we turn from them 
with pity, if not with contempt, and 
leave them to be forgotten amid the 
crowd of vulgar and ignoble characters. 
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2. It is grateful to observe, in the se¬ 
cond place, that there is, in fruth, no pos- 
.sible situation or condition in human life, 
where this love of Excellence, this taste 
for the becoming and the honourable, 
may not be exerted and exemplified. In 
this, as in everything else relating to 
human character, it is the Mind which 
acts, not the situation in which it acts, 
that determines our admiration or our 
contempt. And look where we will, over 
the world around us, we shall see ex¬ 
amples, in this view, either to warn or to 
animate us. 

In the situations of rank and of afflu¬ 
ence, for instance, do we not sometimes dis¬ 
cover men who degrade them.** men, whose 
tastes and desire^s seem never to have risen 
above the lowest conditions of society, 
and in whose degenerate hands, influence 
and riches, and power, are employed only 
to rendty vice more gross, and folly more 
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conspicuous ? I)o we not sometimes find, 
on the other hand, in the same situations, 
characters of a nobler Jkind ?—men who 
seem to have been born for greatness,-— 
who, feeling all the dignity and all the 
importance of their stations, support 
them by the steadiness of personal virtue, 
and who shed a new splendour over the 
rank they enjoy, by the grace with which 
they wear it ? 

In the opposite conditions of life, we 
seldom look, perhaps, for the honour¬ 
able or the becoming. The cold eye 
of prosperity seldom bends to examine 
the scenes of poverty and sorrow; and 
our delicacy, (as we have sometimes 
the impiety to call it) is hurt at the ac¬ 
companiments which ever follow misery: 
—^yet, in these low and neglected scenes, 
who is there that has not seen instances of 
the “ love of things that are excellent 
who is there that has not had the; blessing 
5 
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of witnessing, in som.e, the most digni¬ 
fied submission to the hanc^ of chasten¬ 
ing Heaven!—in. others, the most he¬ 
roic struggle witli wretchedness, ere the 
sufferers would reveal the wants under 
which they laboured I—in some, the most 
magnanimous adherence to truth and 
honesty, although everything else that 
was dear to them should perish!—and, 
in others, that silent but eloquent gra¬ 
titude, whicli is told by actions and not 
by words, and which, though it never 
reaches the ear of man, yet nightly re¬ 
turns’, in the midnight prayer to God !— 

-It is the same with every other 

condition or occupation of life ; and 
whatever are the scenes upon which we 
look, we find always some who con¬ 
fer honour, and others who confer dis¬ 
honour upon them,—some, who, having 
weighed in their secret heart, what was 
the “ exqellent and becoming” in that sta- 
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tion to which Providence had appointed 
them, have attained every esteem and re¬ 
spect which their statioa could admit or, 
bestow,—others who, insensible to every 
generous ambition, have suffered them¬ 
selves to go on with the crowd around 
them, and are now content to wear out 
an ignoble life, without dignity, without 
usefulness, and without peace. 

Such are the scenes wliich life is every 
day presenting for the instruction of those 
who are entering upon it; and hap})y 
would it be for the young, if they would 
early accustom themselves tolook upon the 
world in this moral view ;—not to indulge 
a childish ridicule, or an unmanly curiosi¬ 
ty;—not to blame with haste, or to admire 
with folly;—hut to make it the subject of 
solemn and of thoughtful observation ; to 
consider it as the mirror in which they may 
see their own portraits; as shewing them, 
in the history of those whose situations re- 
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semble theirs, the future history of them¬ 
selves ; as' being, in short* the great 
school, in which, ‘by the fate of others, 
they may learn not only the wisdom of 
the world, but the wisdom of immorta¬ 
lity. 

3. There is yet another considera¬ 
tion upon this subject, of deep import¬ 
ance to all, whether old or young. It is, 
That if “ we keep not our hearts ” in the 
“ love of what is excellent,’' they will ine¬ 
vitably fall into the love of what is base. 
In the great journey of human life, there 
is no moment •of pause. If we do not 
advance, we must retreat;—if we do not 
“ press on ” to the “ high mark to which 
“ we are called,” we must fall back to 

“ the dust” from which we sprung. The 

hour in which a man should say to him¬ 
self,—“ I have now attained all the ex- 
“ cellence which can be required of me; 
“ my understanding is cultivated; my 
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“ affections are regulated; my conduct 
“ is pure. It is now time that I should 
“ cease from exertion, and enjoy the ho- 
" nours I have won."—Such an hour, I 
say, would be the termination of all that 
was noble or virtuous in human charac¬ 
ter. The habit of exertion once broken, 
would soon cease to exist. The ambition 
of higher excellence, once banished from 
the heart, it would be left open to pas¬ 
sions of which it had little suspicion, 
and against which it could have no de¬ 
fence. The pleasures of sense, ever 
powerful over the vacant, and ever con¬ 
quered only by the active mind, would 
soon steal upon the imagination. By slow 
and unsuspected steps, every weak and 
unworthy affection which formerly had 
been repressed, would waken into life and 
power. Every day as it passed, would 
take something from the vigour of charac¬ 
ter, or the purity of taste; an<jl, at last. 
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the once cultivated mind, would become 
an “ unweeded garden,” ip which the 
scattered remains rf)f former beauty would 
only make us more sensible to its pre¬ 
sent and its final desolation. 

Wherever then wc turn our eyes upon 
life, we may see the importance of the ad¬ 
vice of the apostle;—we may see, that 
the dignity and purity of human cha¬ 
racter can only be attained and preserved 
by cherishing fondly and habitually in 
our hearts, “ the love of things that are 
“ excellent ;”-T-the love of whatever is 
graceful or becoming in that station of 
life where Providence has placed us; 
and that it is this strenuous “ keeping of 

our hearts,” which alone can render the 
issues of life honourable or happy. 

The subject is important to all men; but 
there is one class to whom it is of singular 
and peculiar importance. I need not say 
I mean tjie Young,—those who are enter- 
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ing upon the eventful journey of time, and 
who are preparing their minds for the try¬ 
ing scenes which are inevitably to follow. 
If the importance of the subject can in¬ 
terest their attention, they will not, I trust, 
withhold it, while I suggest some of the 
means which the bounty of Heaven has 
given, by which their early “ love of excel- 
lence” may be cultivated and improved. 

1. The first of these, is to impress their 
minds with a firm and unvarying sense of 
the dignity of their nature, and of the lofty 
ends for which existence wjas given them. 
These ends, if darkly shadowed out by 
nature, have been brought, by revelation, 
into the light of day. It has taught them, 
that though, in their mortal frame, they 
belong to the animals which perish, in 
their minds, they belong “ to angels and 
** archangels, and to the spirits who now 
“ stand before the throne of God." It 
has taught them, that life was gijren them 
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for the attairiiieDt of this final glory; and 
that the trials and the discipline of morta¬ 
lity, are framed only to raise them at last 
to this noblest condition of existence. It 
has taught them, still more, that every sta¬ 
tion of life is equally the road to the glo¬ 
ries of immortality;—that over every 
path of man, there is One paternal eye 
for ever watchful;—One patientear, which 
listens alike to the prayer that arises from 
the cottage as from the palace;—“ One 
“ Father, who willeth that all his children 
“ should come to salvation; who seeth in 
“ secret, but who will one day reward 
“ openly and in whose book of life are 
numbered the secret virtues of the humble 
heart, as well as the deeds which attract 
the admiration and gratitude of the world. 

-: These, magnificent as they are, are 

yet the simple truths of the Gospel,—the 
truths which fall from Heaven upon every 
head upon which the waters of baptism 
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have been poured ; and il is with these 
hopes and prpmises in their possession, that 
all of them enter upon life, upon its dan¬ 
gers, and upon its duties.—Can there be a 
wiser or a better means of leading them 
to the love of the “ true excellence" of 
their nature, than the remembrance of 
what their religion has thus taught them 
upon its threshold? and if these truths 
were fully and permanently cherished in 
their hearts, would not “ the issue of their 
“ lives” be worthy of this beginning? 

2 . A second means of raising themselves 
to a proper knse of the things .that be¬ 
come them, is that which the wisdom of 
every age has prescribed to the young, 
—the selection of some great or virtuous 
model for their own imitation. The truths 
of religion or morality, however convin¬ 
cing in themselves, are, we all know, apt to 
evaporate from our minds, unless they are 
substantiated by some actual di,splay of 
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them in men like ourselves ; but when ex¬ 
amples of this kind are found, we had not 
only the excellence of which we were in 
search, but wefeel, still more, the animating 
conviction that this excellence has actually 
been attained. Admiration is thus exalt¬ 
ed into ambition; and, while the desire 
of excellence is awakened, the model by 
which imitation may be governed is ob¬ 
tained. It is in this secret discipline that 
all great and noble minds have probably 
been formed ; and whatever may be our 
opinions of the follies or vices of men, the 
world has yet "to shew us, thank God 1 
instances of exc^nce in every rank 
and condition of society; and even under 
its worst aspects, the page of history is 
still open to dis|day to us the virtues and 

ihe attainments of former days. To ad¬ 
mire whatever is great, and to love what¬ 
ever is good in human character, is the 
happy distinction pf youthful years.— 
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How much more happy would it be, if 
these transient feelings were condensed 
into habitual principle,—if the young 
would accustom their imagination to the 
contemplation of the noblest models of 
their intellectual and moral nature, and 
strain every faculty of their yet unbroken 
minds to the imitation of the course they 
admire 1 

Am I here to say, my brethren, how 
immeasurably nobler would it be, if the 
Christian young were to study, before all 
other models, the example of their Sa» 
viour? Before his divine course, every¬ 
thing that is great in n^rtality is humbled, 
and everything th4t is humble is exalted; 
in the universality of his mercy, every 
path of man, however obscure or neglect¬ 
ed by the world, is raised into the light 
and the observation of heaven; and what¬ 
ever may be the condition in which the 
young are to act, if they have been taught 
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to enter into his “ spirit,” while they will 

teel that “ the same mind, that was in 
» 

•“ him may be in them,” they will feel al¬ 
so that, in this lower world, it can only 
be maintained by ihl^love of those things 
which liis Gospel has made “ excellent/^ 
3. There is, however, afforded to the 
weakness of man, in every agCj another 
arid a more powerful means of maintain¬ 
ing the “ love of what is excellent” in their 
hearts;—it is that of “ constant Prayer 
“ and supplication” for the assistance of 
Heaven. Little, in truth, as we may prac¬ 
tise this loftiest* privilege of religion, and 
little as we may understand its value, 
there are yet jiStuations in life when the 
most careless and rintbinking are almost 
instinctively led to-sappfe^on for assist¬ 
ance from above; and when, what is 
more, every bumrih heart feels the pro¬ 
priety of this supplication. In the hours 
of dchp distress, whenever they befalffl us; 
vot. ir, p 
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—^in the hour when the sailor is sinking 
in the shipwreck ;—in the hour when the 
soldier is advancing to uncertain battle; 
—in that more awful hour, when the 
criminal ascends tife scaffold which he is 
never to leave alive;—in such hours, 
who is there that does not lift his anxious 
eyes to Heaven, and pray for assistance, 
to enable him to perform his last duty, 
and to endure with resignation whatever 
the hand of God may lay upon him.—If, 
in sueh hours, devotion is becoming, my 
young friends, is it not also becoming in 
every hour of life? If, in the hours of ex¬ 
treme distress, the God of mercy listens 
to the supplications “ of those that he 
** hath made," will he not also listen to the 
calmer, but more continual supplications 
of those who, in every hour, desire to do 
his will ? And is there any preparation 
by which the mind of man can be so well 
fitted to enter upon the dutiesp either of 
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adversity or prosperity, as this perpetual 
remembrance of the presence in which it 
acts, and this holy prostration of all its 
powers before the throne of Him who 
gave them ? 

And this, therefore, I also pray for you, 
my young brethren, that, by these and every 
other means, “ Ye may approve the things 
“ that are excellent !=—that the love of 
“ whatsoever things are pure in thought, 
“ lovely in conduct, or of good report,” 
among the virtuous and pious of man¬ 
kind, may now glow in your youthful 
hearts, and finally abound in your future 
conduct! and that thus, under the grace 
and guidance of approving Heaven, you 
may gradually advance to the highest ex¬ 
cellence of your nature, that “ of being 

filled with the fruits of righteousness,” 
not unto your glory alone, “ but unto the 
“ glory of God,” and the good of human 
kind! 



SERMON XII. 

ON THE DANGERS OF MORAL SENTI¬ 
MENT, WHEN NOT ACCOMPANIED 
WITH ACTIVE VIRTUE. 


Romans, vii. 15. 

“ What I would, that 1 do not” 

Upon a former occasion,it was my wish 
to illustrate to the young around me, the 
importance of cherishing in their minds a 
“ love of things that are excellent," or 
an early taste for all that is honourable 
or becoming in that station of life to 
which they are to belong. I l epresented to 
them, that there was a love of Excellence 
deeply imprinted upon hunmn ^pture ;— 
that there was no condition or occupa- 
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tion of life which did not afford the means 
of indulging it;—and that if ^ve once suf¬ 
fered it to pass from our hearts, there was 
a danger of its being succeeded by the 
love of what was criminal or base. In 
suggesting to them the means by which 
this important taste might be cultivat¬ 
ed, I particularly mentioned the follow¬ 
ing : A deep and grateful remembrance 
of the dignity and expectations of their 
being;—the selection of some actual 
model of excellence for their secret imita¬ 
tion ;—and, above all, the use of habitual 
supplication to Ihe throne of God, for his 
assistance amid the trials or the tempta¬ 
tions of the great journey on which they 
are entering. 

-Every virtue, however (it is both 

our wisdom and our duty to remember), 
has a tendency to error,—a disposition to 
run into excess,—and to mark the charac¬ 
ter with some ^features either of folly or 
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of guilt. The highest attainable perfec¬ 
tion of our‘nature consists not in the do¬ 
minion of any one affection or principle, 
however virtuous, but in the due balance 
of all our affections;—in the proper mix¬ 
ture of intellectual and of moral attain¬ 
ments ; and in the cultivation, not only of 
the contemplative, but still more of the 
active principles of our constitution. It 
is here again we shall have reason to see 
the profound wisdom of that advice of 
religion which calls upon us to ** keep 
“ our hearts with all diligence of re¬ 
straining the dominion even of the most 
virtuous affections; of directing them 
solely to the ends for which they were 
given, and which if they fail to reach, 
they must leave us “ unprofitable ser- 
vants" in the family of God. 

The love of Excellence, amiable and 
honourable as it is in itself, and well as it 
promises of the young who feel it, let 
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it yet ever be remembered, is only a 
means to an End. It is not so much 
a virtue in itself, is it is a source of vir¬ 
tue; it is the spring only, and not the 
harvest, in the husbandry of the human 
mind. It is important, therefore, to us to 
consider, What is the purpose for which 
it is designed in our nature ? and what are 
the consequences which may be expected 
to follow, when we either neglect or op¬ 
pose the high design of the Almighty ? 

This love, then, of “ things that areex- 
“ cellent,”-r-ihis deep sense*of what is be¬ 
coming or honourable in our nature, is 
obviously intended as a principle of Con¬ 
duct,—as a source not only of enjoyment, 
but of activity,—as a constant spur, not 
only to make us think, but to make us 
act with dignity. When it assumes this 
form, accordingly, in our minds,—when 
the seed ripens into the fruits of virtue,— 
when it leads us not only to admire, but 
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to “ practise what is excellent," it hiw 
then all the effects which the wisdom of 
God intended it to haVe upon ourselves, 
and upon the world around us. It raises 
us above all that is low or base in huma¬ 
nity ; it animates us conlinually to press 
on to higher attainments in wisdom and 
goodness; and, while it gives to our own 
minds a perpetual spring of improvement, 
it renders us “ fellow workers" with hezt- 
ven itself, in the welfare and improve¬ 
ment of the world. 

Unfortiuialely, how'ever, it is not al¬ 
ways that these, its genuine and ultimate 
consequences, are produced. The love 
of excellence, like every other virtuous 
affection, is in itself a source of enjoy¬ 
ment ; and it is hence chiefly that it un¬ 
happily is apt to become, not so much a 
principle of systematic action, as a source 
of passive and unproductive pleasure. 
It is pleasing to contemplate ..the dis- 
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play of genius or of virtue, to go back 
to the history of former days, and to rest 
our fancy upon iRe great examples which 
they afford of heroism or of wisdom,—or 
to look over the world as it at present 
appears, and to dwell only in imagi¬ 
nation with diose who bless, or who en¬ 
lighten it. Yet all this may be done 
without any farther effect upon ourselves, 
than the pleasure of the hour of contem¬ 
plation. It is a picture from which we 
may pass, without remembering that it 
has any relation to us; “ a song of ancient 
“ days,” which'may delight, and be forgot¬ 
ten. To imitate the virtues or the indus¬ 
try of those we admire, is a work of la¬ 
bour and of trouble; but simply to feel 
their excellence, is a matter only of sen¬ 
timent and indulgence; and, what still 
more deceives us, it is a sentiment for 
which we give ourselves an unreasonable 
credit, and which we think an actual 
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virtue, while it is only the passive and in<* 
voluntary approbation of virtue. 

From this indolent indulgence of senti¬ 
ment, there are many fatal errors which 
follow in human life; errors too, which 
are still more to be deplored, as they 
spring from an honourable• source, and 
affect characters destined for nobler ends. 
—In the great body of mankind, among 
those who, by the beneficent law of Pro¬ 
vidence, are destined to “ earn their bread 
** by the sweat of their brow f among 
those even who fill the.active and impor¬ 
tant scenes of middle life, such errors or 
eccentricities of imagination are seldom 
to be found;—an imperious law binds 
them to duty, to labour, and to happiness. 
It is in the higher ranks,—in the affluent 
conditions,—above all, in the highly edu¬ 
cated classes of society,that this fatal weak¬ 
ness is chiefly to be found ;—among those 
who, either being removed from* the ne¬ 
cessity of employment, are therefore more 
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disposed lo the indulgence of imagination, 
those, whose minds being early fil- 
with visionary dreams of perfection, 
acquire at last a tone of delicacy and 
feebleness, altogether unfitted for the plain 
but solemn business of mortalit3^ 

Such appearances of character it is pro¬ 
bable all of us have seen:—persons of each 
sex, who, born with every virtuous and ge¬ 
nerous disposition, have yet suffered their 
lives to pass without any virtuous or use¬ 
ful purpose;—whose “ love of excellence” 
has never ripened into the fruits of imita¬ 
tion ;—who, 'ever talking of virtue, yet 
leave it to others to practise it;—and 
who, with every advantage of power, of 
fortune, or of knowledge, wear out an 
idle, a selfish, and an inglorious life, and 
pass at last to their graves, at once use¬ 
less and unlamented. 

Of the various appearances of this me¬ 
lancholy weakness, none is more general 
or more fatal to every duty or hope of the 
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Christian, than that, where the youthful 
taste is exalted above the conditionin wMch 
life is to be passed. The faithful parentj'for 
the wise instructor of the young, will ever 
assiduously accommodate the ideas of 
excellence to the actual circumstances, 
and the probable scenes in which their 
future years are to be engaged; and, 
every condition of life undoubtedly af¬ 
fords opportunities I'or the highest excel¬ 
lence of which our fallen nature is sus¬ 
ceptible. If, on the other hand, these 
hours are ncgleclocl,—if the fancy of 
youth be suffered to expand into the re¬ 
gions of visionary perfection,—if compo¬ 
sitions, which nourisli all these chimerical 
opinions, are permitted to hold an undue 
share in the studies of the young,—if, wliat 
is far. more, no emplo^'nients of moral la¬ 
bour and intellectual activity are afforded 
them to correct this progressive indolence, 
and give strength and energy to their open-f 
ing minds, there is much danger that the 
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seeds of irremediable evil are sown, and 
that the future harvest of life will be only 
feebleness, and cdnteinpt, and sorrow. 

1. if, in the first place, it is to the coin- 
inon duties of life they advance, how sin¬ 
gularly unprepared are tliey for their 
discharge ! In all ranks and Conditions, 
these duties are the same;—everywhere 
sacred in the eyes of God and man;— 
everywhere requiring activity, and firm¬ 
ness, and perseverance of mind;—and 
everywhere only to be fulfilled by the 
tleep sense of religious obligation. For 
such scenes, however, of common trial 
and of universal occurrence, the charac¬ 
ters we are considering are ill prepared.— 
Their habits have given them no energy or 
activity;—their studies have enlightened 
their imaginations, but not warmed their 
heartstheir anticipations of action have 
been upon a romantic theatre, not upon 
the humble dust of mortal life. It is the 
fme-dfawo scenes of visionary distress to 
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which they have been accustomed,, not the 
plain circumstances of common wretched- 
ncss.~It is the mometjtary exertions of 
generosity or greatness which have elevat¬ 
ed their fancy, not the long and patient 
struggle of pious duty.—It is before an 
admiring world that they have hitherto 
conceived themselves to act, not in solitude 
and obscurity, amid the wants of poverty, 
the exigencies of disease, or the deep si¬ 
lence of domestic sorrow.-Is it wonder¬ 

ful that characters of this enfeebled kind 
should sometimes recoil from the duties to 
which they are called, and which appear 
to them in colours so unexpected ?—that 
they should consider the world as a gross 
and vulgar scene^ unworthy of their inter¬ 
est, and its common obligations, as some¬ 
thing beneath them to perform ; and thatj 
with an affectation of proud superiority, 
they should wish to rfetire from a field in 
which they have the presumption to think 
it is fit only for vulgar minds to combat ? 


2 
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If these, are the opinions which they 
form on their entrance upon the world 
and all its stern realities, it is the “ foun- 
“ tain from which many waters of bit- 
“ terness will flow.” Youth may pass 
in indolence and imagination, but life 
must necessarily be active; and what 
must be the probable character of that 
life which begins with disgust at the sim¬ 
ple,, but inevitable duties to which it is 
called, it is not difficult to determine. 
From hence come many classes of cha¬ 
racter with which the world presents us, 
in what we call its higher scenes, and 
which it is impossible to behold with¬ 
out a sentiment of pity, as well as 
of indignationin some, the perpe¬ 
tual affectation of sentiment, and the 
perpetual absence of its reality;—in 
others, the warm admiration of good¬ 
ness, and the cold and indignant per¬ 
formance pf their own most sacred du- 
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ties;—in some, that childish belief of 
their own superior refinement, which leads 
them to withdraw from the common scenes 
of life and of business, and to distinguish 
themselves only by capricious opinions 
and fantastic manners;—and in others, 
of a bolder spirit, the proud rejection 
of all the duties and decencies which 
belong only to common men,—the love 
of that distinction in vice which they feel 
themselves unable to attain in virtue, and 
the gradual but too certain advance to 
the last stages of giiilt, of impiety, and of 
wretchedness. Such are'sometimes the 
“ issues’' of a once promising youth ! and 
to these degrees of folly or of guilt, let the 
parents and the instructors of the young 
of the higher classes ever remember, that 
those infant hearts may come, which have 
not been “ kept with all diligence," and 
early exercised in virtuous activity. 

2. It is with similar effects that this in- 
9 
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dolent delicacy t>f taste is sometimes at¬ 
tended, with regard to the employment 
of the Understailding, The nature of 
every liberal education gives to the young 
the knowledge of all who,, have distiu- 
gubhed diemselves in the patlis of learn¬ 
ing, and makes their early years acquaint¬ 
ed with whatever is greatest or noblest in 
the attainments of the human mind. If^ 
while the love of excellence is then caught, 
it can be wisely directed to the ends for 
which it was given; if the admiration they 
then feel can be converted into a principle 
of active imitation, the first object of intel¬ 
lectual education is attained, and there is 
much reason to hope that the issue of their 
lives will correspond to this beginning. 
But, when none of these things take place, 
—when the heart reposes in a passive love 
of intellectual excellence,—when rank 
and alHuence supersede the necessity of 
actual exertion,—and when no kind mis- 

VOL, II. Q 
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fortune has called forth the latent powers 
of mind,—there are many examples to 
shew us, that all the attainments of youth 
may yet produce little dignity or useful¬ 
ness in mature age. The fancy, captivat¬ 
ed, as ■ it has been, by the great and the 
extraordinary, but too naturally disdains 
to descend to the trivial and the common; 
and the presumption of youth leads them 
but too easily to conceive that their pow¬ 
ers are suited to the leading ranks of bu¬ 
siness, or of science, not to their low and 
uninteresting details. To be the bene¬ 
factors of nations might waken all their 
ambition, but they cannot descend to be 
the blessings of a few habitations of men. 
To form, at once, by their genius, an aera 
in learning, or in science, might suit the 
splendour of their views, but it is unwor¬ 
thy of them to descend to the mediocrity 
of vulgar fame. To strike those master- 
, strokes, in arts or in arms, by which 
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wealth and glory are at once acquired, 
might accord with their habits of imagi¬ 
nation ; but they disdain to submit to the 
slow drudgery of ordinary wisdom. Amid 
these delusions of fancy, life, meanwhile, 
with all its plain and serious business, is 
passing;—their contemporaries, in every 
line, are starting before them in the road 
of honour, of fortune, or of usefulaess; 
and nothing is now left them but to con¬ 
centrate all the vigour of their minds to 
recover the ground which they have lost. 
But if this last energy be wanting, if what 
they “ would,'* they yet fail to “ do," what, 
alas! can be the termination of the once 
ardent and aspiring mind, but ignominy 
and disgrace!—a heart dissatisfied with 
mankind and with itself;—a conscience 
sickening at the review of what is passed;. 
—a failing fortune;—a degraded charac¬ 
ter;—and, what I fear is ever the last 
and the*most frantic refuge of selfish and 
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disappointed ambition,—^infidelity and 
despair. 

It is ever painful to trace the history of 
human degradation, and it would even be 
injurious to religion and virtue to do it, 
if it were not at the same time to exhibit 
the means by which these evils may be 
prevented. Of the Character which I 
have how attempted to illustrate, the ori¬ 
gin may be expressed in one word :—it 
is in the forgetfulness 6f Duty; in the for¬ 
getfulness that every power, and advan¬ 
tage, and possession of our being, are on¬ 
ly trusts committed to us for an end, not 
properties which we are to dispose of at 
pleasure;—in the forgetfulness that all our 
imaginary virtues are ** nothing worth," 
unless they spring from the genuine and 
! permanent source of moral and religious 
obligation. Wherever, indeed, we look 
around us upon general life, we may 
everywhere see, that nothing but'lhe deep 
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sense of religion can produce either con¬ 
sistency or virtue in bumanconduct. Tiie 
world deceives u§ on one side—our ima¬ 
ginations on another,—our passions upon 
all. Nothing could save us; nothing, 
with such materials, could hold together 
even the fabric of society, but the preser¬ 
vation of that.deep arid instinctive sense 
of duty which the Tather of Nature hath 
mercifully given to direct and illuminate 
us in every relation of life; which is 
“none other” than his own voice; to 
which all our other powers, if they aim 
either at wisdom or at virtue, must be sub¬ 
servient ; and which leads us, if we listen 
to it, to everything, for which we were 
called into being, either here or hereafter. 

1. In all our systems of conduct, there¬ 
fore, my brethren, whether for ourselves, 
or for those who are to succeed us, let us 
ever remember, that life is not a scene of 
idle enjayment, but of active obligation; a 
scene, of which we must never imagine our- 
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selves to be merely spectators, but in which 
we all are actors; that it is the wisdom of 
the all-perfect Mind whidh has determined 
the parts we are to perform; and that 
whatever may be our talents, or whatever 
our situation, the only things that are “ ex- 
“ cellent" for us, are the plain and obvi¬ 
ous duties of our station and condition. 

2. Let us remember, in the second 
place, that the promises of immortality 
are held forth to none but to the laborious 
and the persevering. It is thus even with 
all the honours of mortal life. Every name 
that is great among men, has sprung from 
amid the laborious details of previous dis¬ 
cipline. The philosopher, whose disco¬ 
veries astonish the world, has toiled in 
silence through all the rigours of educa¬ 
tion, and given years of obscurity to pa¬ 
tient and unwearied study. The conque¬ 
ror, who blends his sanguinary name with 
history, and to whom every age looks up 
with an unhallowed admiration, was once 
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an unnoticed soldier, and has only strug¬ 
gled into eminence above his fellows, by 
more cheerful submission to toil, and more 
daring insensibility to suffering. And if 
it be thus that human honours are alone 
acquired, can it be by less noble means, 
or less strenuous exertions, that the ho¬ 
nours of eternity are to be won ? Is it 
to the weak, the indolent, or the vision¬ 
ary, in any rank of life, that the promises 
of the Gospel are held forth ? And is it 
not by patience and perseverance in 
“ well-doing” alone, that the voice of God 
teaches us, that we can at last reach “ glo- 
“ ry, and honour, and immortality ?” 

But last, and chief of all, let us re¬ 
member the example of Him who came 
to save us. If it be delicacy or fastidious¬ 
ness of taste which palsies all our efforts, 
and gives us the vain opinion of our su¬ 
periority to the duties and the offices to 
which wfi are called, let us learn at least 
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to bumble ourselves [^before the cross of 
the Saviour Qf the world. “ In him was 
“ all the fulness of the Godhead f in 
him were all the treasures of moral and 
of mental wisdom; and yet what were 
the scenes to which he descended ? Was 
it to assume the sceptre of the universe ? 
—to bring the rulers of the world in 
dominion beneath his feet ?—or to asto¬ 
nish the imaginations of mankind, by 
displaying before them the poAfers and 
the perfections of Heaven ? It was to 
“ heal the sick, to make the deaf hear, 
“ to give sight unto the' blind, and to 
“ preach the Gospel unto the poor." “ He 
“• came not to be ministered unto, but 
« to minister,”—not to be followed and 
admired, but to be despised nod reject- 
“ ed of men,”—not to command but to 
serve,—not to triumph, but \0 dieOf¬ 
fices, surely, as little fitted to the indolent 
refinements of modern taste, as they were 
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to the gross prejudices of the ancient 
Jews,-T-but they were the offices destined 
to him by his lather. They were the 
simple but awful duties to which, “ from 
“ the beginning of the world,” He was 
called; and from them has now arisen, 
that name in which all the nations of 
“ the earth are to be blessed, and before 
“ which everything that is in Heaven 
“ and earth is commanded to bow.” 

It is fit, ray brethren, that all of us, 
whether high or low, should bend before 
this high example. It is fit, that, raising 
ourselves abovfe the folly and the vanity 
of life, we should ever pray, that ** the 
** same mind may be in us which was in 
“ Christ Jesiis,” It is, lastly, fit, when¬ 
ever “ the mofning sun summons us to 
“ kneel upon the earth,” that we should 
remember whose is that “ Will,” the 
“ doing of which” now constitutes the 
glory and the happiness of “ Heaven." 



SERMON XIII. 


ON THE MORAL DANGERS OF THE SO¬ 
CIETY OF GREAT CITIES. 


Genesis, xiii. 11. 

“ And they separated themselves the one 
from the other; and Abraham dwelt 
“ in the land of Canaan^ and Lot dwelt 
“ in the cities of the Plain “ 

These are words which carry us back 
to the infancy of the world,-i-lo. the first 
separation of professions, and to the ear¬ 
liest institutions of social life. They are 
more important to us, however, my bre¬ 
thren, as they contain a moral lesson 
of no mean importance; as they re- 
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mind us of the influence of Situation 
upon the character and conduct of men, 
and exemplify to’ us, in the history of 
the patriarchs of old, the difierent ef- 
' fects of the scenes of nature and the 
scenes of society upon the dispositions of 
the human mind. “ Abraham dwelt in 
“ the land of Canaanamid the simpli¬ 
city of nature, and the innocence of rural 
life; and with him the mighty “ cove- 
“ nant" was made, “ in which all. the na- 

tions of the earth were finally to be 
‘^-Wessed." His kinsman “ dwelt in the ci- 
“ ties of the platin," amid the refinements 
of art, and the luxury of society; and 
lived to witness that awful desolation 
with which Heaven visited the sins and 
the corruptions of the first congregation 
of men. 

There is an instruction in these words, 
ray brethren, which seems not unfitted to 
the circumstances in which we are now 
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met. The inhabitants of this city are 
now assembling from the different cor¬ 
ners of the land;—th'e annual season of 
education, of business, and of pleasure, 
is now commencing; and there is none 
of us who does not know, that there is at 
the same time commencing, a season of 
delusion, of trial, and of danger. If it be 
in the midst of cities that the most splen¬ 
did exertions of talents or of virtue are 
made, it is there also that the most hu¬ 
miliating examples of vice and of depra¬ 
vity are seen. In the opening of sudi <i 
season, it is wise in us all, therefore, to 
pause, that we may form the resolutions 
which become us as men, and as Chris¬ 
tians ; and as all that hear me are 
equally interested in the subject, I trust 
it will not be considered as foreign 
to the duty of this place, if I solicit 
your attention, for a few moments, to the 
consideration of the dangers which sur- 
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round those “ who dwell in the cities of 
“ the plain/’ and of tlie means by which 
they may hope to* avoid, or to overcome 
them. 

1. The first danger which awaits those 
who “ dwell in cities,” is that of losing 
insensibly the sentiments of Piety. In 
all ages, the scenes of nature have been 
the seat of devotion. It is there, “ where 
“ day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
“ unto night teacheth knowledge concern- 
” ing God.” The solitude which leads 
to..4n«ditatioii;—the spectacle of earth 
around, and Heaven above us;—the si¬ 
lent, but incessant movements of that 
mighty system, which speak the inces¬ 
sant providence of the Mind that guides 
it,—and far more, the combination of all 
these movements, to bless this lower world, 
and “ to make it fruitful /*—these are cir¬ 
cumstances which everywhere have pros¬ 
trated thethuman mind before the throne 
“ of Him who sitteth above the Heavens, 
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and who yet deigneth to remember the 
“ things that are upon the earth/' It is 
a different scene with‘vvhich we are pre¬ 
sented when we visit the habitations of 
men; and we seldom make the transi¬ 
tion, without losing, at the same time, 
some of the most fundamental disposi¬ 
tions of devotion. We leave the iran- 
quilhty of nature;—we leave the spectacle 
of its operations;—we leave, still more, 
the sublime conviction of our wants, and 
our dependence. From the dominion of 
nature, we enter at once into tke^^wv 
nion of Man. No sound*reaches our ear 
but those of his activity;—no prospect 
opens upon our eye, but those of his 
power or his pride. Amid the ruins of 
former greatness, as well. as amid the 
splendours of modern refinement, we see 
only tlie workmanship of his hand ; and 
while we hear no other tale than that of 
mortal glory, and see amid thq thick at¬ 
mosphere which surrounds us, no other 
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agency than that of mortal wisdom, we 
are apt to suffer all our* former im¬ 
pressions to subside from our minds, and 
begin to imagine, that we are living only 
in a world of human art. There is no 
man, I believe, who has not occasionally 
felt somewhat at least of this influence ; 
•—who, in removing from the scenes of 
nature, into the business and bustle of 
cities, has not experienced a kind of dis¬ 
turbance of his usual train of thought;— 
and who, (if he has cot had the wisdom 
t'jviFesistr them,) has not felt himself gra¬ 
dually losing ’ the firmest impressions 
of his earlier days, and insensibly acquir¬ 
ing those lower dispositions of the world, 
which he once had the wisdom to lament, 
and to despise. 

When this first step into error is made ; 
—when, amid the scenes of human activi¬ 
ty, the traces of divine workmanship are 
obscured.;—and when the heart can suffer 
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the solemn impressions of youth to be 
exchanged for the cold and cheerless agi* 
talions of artificial society,—the tmnsition 
is not difficult to error of every kind;— 
and the mind is unhappily laid open to all 
those moral evils which the society of 
great cities, (hitherto at least,) has every*- 
where contained and diffused. 

2. It is, in the first place, dangerous to 
morality, as it provides the means of 
temptation. In the tranquillity of the 
country, amid the innocence of rural life, 
the great temptations of human* 
dom occur. The seductiofis of vice reach 
not there; and- if they do appear, it is 
under forms which cannot be ihistaken, 
and which, therefore, seldom betray. But 
amid the promiscuous society of great ci¬ 
ties,—in the selfish and artificial passions 
they create,—-in the unhallowed ^struggle 
for wealth and for distinction which pre¬ 
vails,—everything which can seduce the 
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innocence of youth, or confirm the errors 
of maturity, is to be found, and to be pur- 
chasedi. It is there, that ambition holds out 
its promises, and profit its temptations, 
and pleasure its lures. Whatever may be 
the “ sins whicb most powerfully beset 
us,” whether the selfishness of pride, 
the sordidness of interest, or the infamy 
of sensual pleasure, all there find their 
temptations and their ministers; not, in- 
dmi, under their real and characteristic 
forms, but under the masks of spirit, of 
fasJhiojpj »and of liberality, under sem¬ 
blances well coastructed to deceive, and 
still better constructed to betray. What 
the effect of such temptations have been, 
when thus so artfully brought home to 
the unsuspecting heart;—what, by these 
means, the influence of great cities has 
been in the corruption of the manners of 
mankind, there are none of us who have 
not learnt in history, and few of us, J 
vot- It, ii 
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fear, who have not known in our own ex¬ 
perience. 

2. While the great sCfenes of society are 
thus replete with tenipUilions, they are, in 
the second place, dangerous, as contain¬ 
ing both Examples and Authority in vice. 
—It is the character of the earliest stages 
of error, to be diffident,—to be conscious of 
its own unworthiness,—and to dread the 
eye which marks and reproaches it. It is 
thus that Nature checks, in mercy, the 
first beginnings of sin, and recalls the heart 
which begins to wander, into the paih4(}ajt 
was designed for it. The»society of great 
cities tends but too powerfully to counter¬ 
act this salutary restraint. Jt is there that 
every class and description of guilt finds 
its companions and defenders;—that the 
ambitious assemble, the sordid combine, 
the profligate associate.—It is there that 
fashion misleads, in the higher conditions 

of life, and example seduces in the lower; 
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—that the consciousness of individual 
guilt is lost amid the guilt of tile multitude 
who share in it;~and that sophistry 
prepares its arguments to harden the yet 
repenting heart against the return of its 
first and best impressions. What is the 
full and final influence of this species of 
“ evil communication,” we do not learn 
indeed in the general scenes and appear¬ 
ances of society. We must seek for them 
in the closet of the wretched,—in the 
death-bed of the guilty,—in the cell of the 
cr'd't&al ;>—and we shall then learn, that it 
is not the native corruption of the heart 
which is so much the source of all this 
wretchedness, as the society of the vi¬ 
cious; the strength which every passion ac¬ 
quires when it is sanctioned by example; 
and the boldness which guilt learns to 
assume, when it is supported by the ap¬ 
plause of its associates. 

3. There, is yet another danger which it 
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is wise in us to remember. It is in the na¬ 
ture of evefy great assembly of men,—in 
the obscurity which is produced to the 
individual, when he mingles in the multi¬ 
tude of society. Amid the solitude of 
rural life, every man is an object of ob¬ 
servation ; his vices as well as his virtues 
are prominent; and whatever be the path 
he takes, he is followed by the eyes of all 
who surround him. When he enters, on 
the other hand, into the society of popu¬ 
lous cities, he is lost in some measure in 
the multitude. No eye follows'i»firi''w:,Ii 
interest or aft'eclion ;—fio well known 
countenance marks, in every hour, by its 
expression, the joy or the sorrow his con¬ 
duct may occasion. Removed from the 
observation of others, he is too apt to 
think himself removed from his own ; to 
yield to temptations where they are known 
only to himself, and to associate with 
companions whom he would yet blush to 
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consider as his friends. It is thus, but 
too frequently, that the first‘steps into er¬ 
ror and into guilt are made;—that the 
original purity of the mind is gradual¬ 
ly diminished;—that habits of thought 
and of society are acquired, before their 
influence is suspected ;—that falsehood 
and deceit are resorted to, to conceal the 
secrets “ which weigh upon the heart— 
and that the once candid and innocent 
mind, advances at last, but too surely, in¬ 
to the path of guilt, of dishonour, and of 
wretchedness. I doubt, my elder bre¬ 
thren, whelhef there be any of us who 
have not had the misfortune to witness, 
in some period of our lives, this melan¬ 
choly progress. 

-Whatever then, may be the advan¬ 
tages of the society of great cities,—what¬ 
ever may be the facilities which they give 
to the education of youth, or the encour¬ 
agements which they afford to the talents 
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and energy of maturity, let it never be for¬ 
gotten, that^^they carry with them to all, 
correspondent dangers; that if they ex¬ 
hibit our nature in its highest, they exhi¬ 
bit it also in its darkest and most degra¬ 
ding forms; and that in every season, 
whether we are to lose or to gain by its 
passing, depends upon the wisdom with 
which we choose the path of Gospel obe¬ 
dience, and the firmness with which we 
pursue it. 

I pray, indeed, the Father of wis¬ 
dom, that to all who are here-assem¬ 
bled, the coming season may pass, so 
as to make them wiser and better;— 
yet, amid the numbers who are now 
assembling into tlie metropolis of their 
country, it is impossible not to think, 
that there are some too surely coming, 
Avho are to know only shame and sor¬ 
row,—who are to resign all the innocence 
and happiness of their former Jivp,—who 
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are to yield to the various deceitfulness of 
sin,—to know “ that secret*bitterness of 
“ the heart,” to which before they were 
strangers;—and never again to enter be- 
neatli tlie sacred roof wliich witnessed 
the joys of their innocence and their 
youtli! May such prospects belong to 
none of eitlicr sex, or any age, who now 
hear me!—Yet to each sex, and to eveiy 
age, the dangers of society belong,—and 
ere you yet enter, my brethren, and, above 
all, my young brethren, upon the season 
which may be eventful to all, suffer me 
to suggest the remedies which the voice 
of Reason and of Revelation equally pre¬ 
scribes. 

1. The first is, to hold regular commu¬ 
nion withyoursel ves,—to appropriate (and 
solemnly to ap[)ropriate) some regular 
hours for thought and n^editation.—If it 
be in society that are your dangers, it is 
in occasionally withdrawing from it, that 
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you can find your safety. “ The begin- 
“ nings of si:n are like the letting out of 
“ waters,” unperceived in their origin, 
and insignificant in their effects ; but si¬ 
lently proceeding onwards to that pleni¬ 
tude of strength, when they mock all tlie 
struggles and opposition of man. Ere 
you trust yourselves, then, to the stream 
of the world, accustom yourselves to con¬ 
template its progress,—to mark the ship¬ 
wrecks it exhibits, and to antieijjate the 
deep to which it hastens. Ask your¬ 
selves (and that frequently) Avheilier this 
be the course which corresponds to all the 
first and profoundest impressions of your 
being!—whether these are the ends for 
which “ man was created iu the image 
of God,” and for wlucli the “ inspira- 
“ tion of the Almighty gave him under- 
“ standing,”—and Avhelher the stream of 
life is conducting you, or withdraw¬ 
ing you from that glory, and honour, 
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“ and imttiorlality," which the Son of 
God died to purchase for you. 

2. If in such uieditalions upon the 
world around you, you I’eel the weak¬ 
ness of your heart, and the faintness 
of your resistance, accustom yourselves, 
in the second place, to regularity in 
communion with God,—to regularity 
in the highest prerogative which man 
enjoys, that of imploring the assistance 
of Heaven. Many are the promises 
which Scripture gives to earnest prayer; 
and much, we may all know, is the 
strength and consolation which it affords. 
It is then we best discover that we be¬ 
long to a greater being; it is then that, 
escaping from the eye of the world which 
fascinates us, we feel ourselves in the pre¬ 
sence of Him “ who inhabiteth eternity,” 
and, removed from the voice of earthly 
passion, that we listen to the voice of 
♦' Him who comes to seek, and suffers to 
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save us.” It is in such exercises that the 
religious miild finds all its rewards!—that, 
under the influence of the ever near, and 
assisting spirit, it throws off the. stains and 
the impurities which it had acquired ;— 
that it returns to the purity of all its ori¬ 
ginal impressions ;—that higher senti¬ 
ments awaken, and holier desires are felt; 
—and that it goes back again into the 
world “ not as unto a continuing city,” 
but with the lofty copviction, that it leads 
only “ to one that is to come.” 

3 . Amid your necessary communion 
with the world, let me lastly recommend 
to you, my brethren, to accustom your¬ 
selves to regular communion with the 
faithful of your people, “ in the temple 
“ of God.” “ Wherever two or three 
“ are met together in my name,” says 
the Saviour of the world, “ there am I 
“ in the midst of them.” It is a promise 
of which, I trust, every one of its have in 
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some degree known the completion. 
Whenever a Christian congregation as¬ 
sembles,—whenever on the day dedicat¬ 
ed to God, or upon those more solemn 
occasions which remind them of more 
special mercies, they come together, from 
all the various conditions of life, to hear 
the same precepts,—to kneel in the same 
faith,—to receive the same consolations,— 
and to look forward to the same hopes, 
it is a service in whicli no human soul can 
share, without being made wiser and bet¬ 
ter. For one solemn hour, the world is 
thrown behind’them. The delusions of 
society cease, and the pulse of passion is 
still. In the wilderness of life, a resting- 
place is afforded, where the traveller may 
take account of his progress; where the 
examples of all the wise and good around 
him, confirm him in the sentiments he 
feels, and the resolutions he adopts; 
where tho song of thanksgiving renovates 
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his feelings of piety, and the voice of 
prayer renews his purposes of obedience. 
From such a service, every Christian 
mind returns purified and strengthened ; 
conscious, indeed, of its errors, but con¬ 
scious of them for amendment; and fit¬ 
ted with that armour, which may enable 
it to overcome both the dangers and the 
temptations of the world on which it is to 
re-enter. 

-Suffer me to add, my brethren, 

only one farther reflection. While the 
season is opening which justifies the pre¬ 
paration I have suggested to you; while 
the scenes of business and of pleasure in 
this city are commencing, let me remind 
you, that there are scenes of another kind 
which at this time also are commencing; 
•—that, while you are sharing in all the 
bounties of nature, there are many, alas! 
who are to know want and poverty; and 
that, if, among your assemblies, the voice 
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“ of joy and gladness” is lo be heard, there 
are other scenes surrounding you, where 
no other voice wiil be heard than that of 
mourning and sorrow.” In the beginning 
of such a season, it becomes us to accom¬ 
modate the temper of our minds to the 
real condition of human life; to restrain 
the hand of profusion, that it may be¬ 
come the hand of charity; to begin that 
heroic economy which may be profuse at 
last in beneficence; and to be ready to 
surrender even the most innocent of our 
pleasures, whenever they interfere with 
the wants or with the claims of the wretch¬ 
ed. It becomes us still more, my bre¬ 
thren, who are preparing ourselves to cele¬ 
brate the nativity of Him who descended 
from heaven to save us,—to fashion the 
dispositions of our minds “ that they may 
“ be like unto him,”—to prepare ouiv 
selves, in our humbler spheres, to be also 
“ saviours one to another,”—and to re- 
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member, that, in the decisive hour of na¬ 
ture, they only can plead for mercy, who, 
in the hours of trial, hare shewn mercy to 
their brethren. 



SERMON XIV. 


UPON THE IMPORTANCE OF RELtGtOTJS 
EXAMPLE. *■ 


Ecclesiastes, xii. 1. 

“ Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
“ thy youth; while the exil days come not, 
“ 7ior the years draw nigh, when thou 
“ shalt say, I have no pleasure in them” 


Tiij E year opened upon us with scenes of 
disorder and of guilt very different from 

* This Sermon was preached on the Sunday after the 
melancholy and unexampled occurrence of the execution of 
three young men, (all of them under the age of twenty,) for 
robbery and murder, on the night of the 1st of January 
1812. 
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the usual character of this country.—A 
few weeks oply have passed, my brethren, 
and “ we have seen the awful end of 
“ these tilings." Of the unhappy ac¬ 
tors in these scones of guilt, some have 
left the land which they had dishonoured, 
to seek, amid fields of danger, the reputa¬ 
tion they had lost; some have been exil¬ 
ed to distant shores, to know no more the 
affections of kindred and of home, and to 
weep, amid ignominy and bondage, the 
loss of that liberty which they had abus¬ 
ed. Three,—(three, alas! while yet in the 
spring of their age, and while their years 
had not even ripened into manhood,) 
have perished, to satisfy the justice of 
their country. The awful deed of death 
has been performed in the sight of thou¬ 
sands ; and that life which God had given, 
has been seen, in dread silence, taken 
away by the just and commissioned hand 
of man. It is thus, my brethren, that 
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God teaches us his providence. In such 
awful events, his voice says fo our hearts, 
as strongly as it J^d to the ears.of his 
people, “ Thou shall do no murderand 
the stroke of human justice repeats now 
whenever it falls, the words of the eternal 
decree:—“ whoso sheddeth man's blood, 
“ by man shall his blood be shed.” 

There ^ire few of us, of whatever age or 
condition, which this sad event has not 
affected. Amid all,the anxieties of pub¬ 
lic or of private life, the predominant in¬ 
terest of this week has arisen IVom its me¬ 
lancholy occurrence. The aged man lifts 
up his feeble hands in wonder and iti 
prayer; and even the infant, incapable 
of learning what it means, has felt, in the 
grief and consternation of every eye a- 
round it, that some general^alamity has 
taken place. The bitterest tears which 
nature can shed have fallen, and they are 
made not* to fall unnoticed, but to sink 
VOL. II. s 
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into the hearts and the memories of man¬ 
kind. I trhst, therefore, you will not 
consider it as any devisition from the duty 
of this place, if I offer you, in these mo¬ 
ments, a few reflections upon this sad 
event;—such as seem to me most fitting 
for our common improvement, and are 
best adapted to the situation and condi¬ 
tion of this congregation. 

1. The first reflection, which, I believe, 
has occurred to every one, is with regard 
to the character of these unhappy men. 
They were not aged and practised sin¬ 
ners;—men inured to disorder, and har¬ 
dened in the commission of crime. They 
were all, on the contrary, young and in¬ 
experienced ; at the age when in gene¬ 
ral nature is timid, even in error; and 
when thouglj^ of cruelty or of blood are 
most foreign to the human heart. They 
were not, in the next place, ignorant or 
uneducated ;—men sunk beneath the le- 
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vel of others by the want of education, 
and doomed therefore to associate with 
whatever is base *or profligate in human 
society. They were, on the contrary, 
all possessed of the common educa¬ 
tion of their country ; in no situation of 
original inferiority to their companions 
around them, and entitled to look to the 
usual rewards of good conduct in future 
life. They were not, in the last place, 
idle, and in want; ^men who refused to 
labour, and whose hearts wretchedness 
and poverty had wrung , to every unhal¬ 
lowed purpose.* They were, on the con¬ 
trary, most of them laborious and em¬ 
ployed, earning by their industry a sup¬ 
ply for all their reasonable wants, and go¬ 
ing forward, as might be supposed, to 
credit and usefulness in their future days. 

It is a consideration fitted to excite 
in all much serious thought and reflec¬ 
tion. It i^ to the wise among us a subject 
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of more than curiosity, to examine what 
are the circumstances, in the present 
times, or in the constitution of society, 
which can have produced effects so diffe¬ 
rent from all we have commonly known 
of the causes or progress of human guilt; 
and the good will hasten to inquire what 
are the remedies which human wisdom 
can apply to an evil which disturbs all 
our calculations of national improvement, 
and checks, in their bud, all our hopes of 
national prosperity. To such inquiries 
(important as they are) we are not called 
in this place; but there are other obser¬ 
vations of a higher kind wliich become 
us, and there are lessons which this 
peculiarity affords, in which all are con¬ 
cerned.—-It is a lesson to the young, to 
teach them, by the most terrible of all 
proofs, how soon innocence can be lost; 
how rapid the progress of guilt is in the 
soul which has once admitted it, and to 
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what atrocity of crime even the youthful 
heart may arrive, when it has once sur- 
rendered itself to the dominion of any sin. 
—It is a lesson to the instructed and the 
educated among us, to teach them, that 
knowledge and accomplishments alone 
are vain;—that the understanding may be 
improved while the heart remains barren 
and unprofitable;—and that, unless the 
master-spring of religion is awakened in¬ 
to activity, the acquisitions of learning 
and of knowledge may only add strength 
to guilt, and malignity to crime.—It is a 
lesson, lastly, lb the laborious and the ac¬ 
tive among us, to teach them, that some¬ 
thing more is wanting than the mere 
wisdom of the world, to give either use¬ 
fulness or honour to the character of man; 
that if the ambition of the soul be confin¬ 
ed to time alone, no lofty views, no ge¬ 
nerous virtues, will ever spring in it; and 
that it is possible for the men of the world 
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to “ rejoice in their youth/’ while all the 
honours of time, and all the hopes of im¬ 
mortality arc lost for ever. 

These are the lessons which ^ this sad 
event teaches to us all; but they are dis¬ 
tant and general. Let us approach near¬ 
er to the melancholy spectacle. The 
hour of death is past;—the scaffold and 
all its awful accompaniments are gone, 
and nothing will meet us but those re¬ 
membrances and reflections which rest 
around these untimely graves, and which 
rest there, that wc riuiy apply “ our hearts 
“ unto wisdom." 

Our deepest anxiety must be to know 
what has been the origin of all this mise¬ 
ry ? and everything around us will an¬ 
swer, that its first origin has been in the 
want, or in the neglect of religious educa¬ 
tion ;—of religious education, as distin¬ 
guished from every other species of edu¬ 
cation, and without which, ipan never 
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can know what he ought to be, and 
what, in the final hour of nature, he must 
be. 

There was a time, my brethren, in the 
history of this country, when religion 
formed its characteristic feature, and 
when its promises 'and its hopes were 
the favourite subjects of national thought; 
—a time, when every house was a tem¬ 
ple dedicated to God ;—when every fa¬ 
ther was a priest, who brought up his 
children and his family in “ the nurture 
“ and admonition of the Lordand 
when no Sabbath day ever passed with¬ 
out raising from beneath the thatch of the 
lowest cottage, the voice of prayer and the 

praises of the Most High. It was then 

♦ 

that the character of our country arose; 
—that character for order, for knowledge, 
for wisdom,^and for piety, which has so 
nobly distinguished us among every other 
people, apd which has laid the foundac 
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lion of all our progress in arts, and all our 
prowess in arms. That time has passed, 
and with it, I fear, much of the lofty 
character that distinguished it. The gain¬ 
ful pursuits of the world have withdrawn 
the hearts of our people from the things 
that are beyond it. In parting with the 
thoughts of religion, they have parted (as 
all men must do) with the profoundest 
incentives to moral duty. The father has 
ceased (at least in our populous towns) 
to be the priest of his family. The pray¬ 
er |ind the psalm arise no more from the 
poor man's dwelling. The Sabbath re¬ 
turns, but the young are not led into the 
house of God; and time and eternity 
open upon them, with little moral pre¬ 
paration for the one, and.Iess religious in¬ 
struction for the other. 

•Do you lament, my brethren, this me- 
lanclioly change ? and do. you wish again 
to see the piety and the purity pf our na- 
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tional character return ? Then suffer me to 
remind you, that it is from /ou, and from 
those who fill the stations in society like 
yours,—thatit must come;—that it is your 
opinions and manners which govern the 
minds of those beneath^ you ;—and that 
the same Providence which has given you 
rank, and affluence, and knowledge, has 
made you the guardians of the religion 
and morality of your country, and will, 
one day, “ require* an account” of the 
talents which have been given you to em¬ 
ploy. It is this which is the great instruc¬ 
tion which this melancholy day has to 
give to the great and the affluent of this 
country. Let Ihem but take the high 
determination of the leader of Israel;— 
let them but say with Joshua, “Choose 
“ ye whom ye will serve, but as I'or us, 
“ and for our houses, we will serve the 
“ Lord,” and the choice of the world 
beneath*them will be made. Let them 
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but use their authority in the discourage¬ 
ment of vice, and their influence in 
the approbation and reward of piety; 
—let them but look to the regulation 
of their own houses, and be the pat¬ 
terns of domestiQ religion;—^let them but 
suffer the ears of the poor to hear the 
voice of prayer and of praise from their 
mansions, and their eyes to follow them 
on the Sabbath into the house of God; 
and these calamities and these apprehen¬ 
sions will cease. The better days of our 
country will yet return;—the religious 
failli, the moral simplicity 6f “ our fathers 
“ and the old time before them ” will re¬ 
vive;—the affluent and the great will 
become the ministers of salvation to those 
whom the providence of God hath placed 
beneath their care; and that genuine glo¬ 
ry will await them, with which Heaven ir¬ 
radiates the heads of those who lead their 
people in “ the way of righteousness.'" 
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2. The second source of the melancholy 
events which we have witnessed, has been 
“ in evil communication;” in that evil com¬ 
munication of which populous towns have 
unfortunately ever been so profuse; and 
which, falling upon minds unstrengthcn- 
ed by religious thought, and unfortifi¬ 
ed by religious faith or instruction, leads 
but too rapidly to guilt aijd to ruin. It 
is this, my younger brethren, that is the 
peculiar instruction* which this day has to 
you. The advices of the elder,—the warn¬ 
ings of the thoughtful,—you are some¬ 
times perhaps apt to consider as the preju- 
dicesof age,or the exaggerations of unfeel¬ 
ing severity. The facts you have so lately 
witnessed, are incapable either of soften¬ 
ing or of exaggeration. The progress and 
the period of guilt has been marked to 
you with a hand of blood; and life, I 
trust, will never again exhibit to you, so 
irrefragable a proof of the dangers of 
“ evil communication,” or the short dis— 
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lance which God hath established be* 
tween sin and misery. 

Yet there is one delusion, my young 
brethren, which may prevent you from 
applying all the moral of this tragedy to 
yourselves. You may think, that such 
dangers belong only to the lowest classes 
of society;—that no such communica- 
tions await your more elevated rank;— 
and that your stations or your education, 
exempt you from the influence of such 
vulgar seduction. I implore you not to 
suffer yourselves to be deceived by so weak 
a delusion. The powers "and the arts of 
vice are the same in all situations they 
are addressed to the common passions 
and the common appetites in which all 
men share; and the youth of the noblest 
rank is exposed to the very same seduc-! 
tions which these unhappy young men have 
known, and by which they have been lost. 
—It is but a short time ago, when they 


5 
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were innocent and pure ; and the arts by 
which they have since beeif misled, are 
no other than the* arts which are in wait 
to be employed upon you. To them, 
the path of sin was, as to all, studiously 
covered with flowers;—to them, the 
mature in vice came and flattered them 
with the names of spirit, and generosi¬ 
ty, and courage ; and mocked at the 
slow rewards of labour and sober in¬ 
dustry ; and promised quicker profits, 
which were to be won by higher ta¬ 
lents, and to be spent in higher joys. To 
them, too, the voice of female treachery 
came, and laughed at the innocence of 
their early days and won them to 
confidence in their hollow faith,—and 
.severed from their “ youthful brows,” all 
the honours which God had shed upon 
them ;—and delivered them at last “ in- 
“ to the hands of their enemies ” to be 
made a public spectacle of the weakness 
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of youth, and “ of the deceitfulness of sin.” 
These were'the arts by which they were 
betrayed ; and where is the rank or sta¬ 
tion in which vice employs not the 
same ? and what is the dread moral which 
now rises to you from their early graves, 
but that which ancient and experienced 
wisdom has given ;—“ keep thy h.eart with 
“ all diligence, for out of it are all the 
“ issues of life ?” 

Nor think, my young brethren, in an¬ 
other viewy that the sad fate which they 
have met, extends not to the vices of 
your rank or condition. ■ It is true, in¬ 
deed, that every vice is not terminated by 
the scaffold; yet forget not that there are 
things in nature more awful even than 
public punishment;—forget not (airi''^ 
all the pride or exaltation of affluence or 
of rank), that there are such things as 
public ignominy, and public scorn;—that 
there are such things as the ajjtered eye 
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of youthful friendship, “ and the grey 
" hairs of parents descending in sorrow to 
“ the grave —^that there are such things 
as secret agony, and conscious fear, and 
an offended God ;~and that, dark as the 
course of every guilty life is, it may end 
at last in a death unprepared, and inca¬ 
pable of the repentance and the hopes, 
which, it is our only consolation to know, 
the minds of these unhappy young men 
so mercifully had felt and known. 

3 . There is yet one farther instruction, 
my younger brethren,* which this awful 
example hasto’you. The characters and 
ihannersof the great body of a country, are 
determined by the character and the man¬ 
ners of those of rank, of education, and 
‘of^ondition ; but the manners and cha¬ 
racter of the youthful world are determin¬ 
ed by yours;—by the influence which your 
conduct produces, and the example which 
your livesv afford. Is there not something 
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in this reflection, which at this solemn hour 
becomes youf—and when you see the aw¬ 
ful termination to which the young of in¬ 
ferior condition may come, is it not a call 
upon you “ to call your ways to remem- 
“ brance.” 

You are raised, my brethren, above the 
ordinary level of your countrymen ; and 
the youthful world around you pay you 
a. ready respect and a willing homage. Is 
there nothing then, that is due from you 
to your country,—nothing by which you 
may vindicate yofir claims to this fortu¬ 
nate superiority ? If it be your influence 
and example which is to determine the 
manner? and the morals of the young be¬ 
neath you, is there not some wisdom ne¬ 
cessary to use this lofty influence, and 
some virtue required to afford this impor¬ 
tant example? Was it by low vices, or 
by sordid dissipation, that the honours or 
the affluence which your fbrefa)hers have 
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left you were acquired ? And while so 
many of your young fellow'-citizens are 
at tins moment braving all the hazards of 
war, and all the dangers of the ocean, in 
the service of their country, would you 
not blush to think, that you were remain¬ 
ing ingloriously at home, in pursuit of 
nothing higher than selfish indulgence, 
and poisoning the morals of that land 
which they are bleeding to defend ? 

You are distinguisjicd, my brethren, in 
a higher view, by the greatest blessings 
which a beneficent Providence can be¬ 
stow ; by education,—by religious know¬ 
ledge,—by power which enables you to 
be the patrons of the virtuous, and wealth 
which empowers you to be the instructors 
/>t the ignorant and the poor. “ Of those 
“ to whom so much is given,” is it not just 
“ that much also will be required .f’” and 
when you think of the glories which are 
promised to those “ who lead others in the 

VOL. II. T 
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“ ways of righteousness,” can you forget 
the miseries* which, in the same righteous 
system, must await those who lead others 
in the ways of wickedness? Does not 
every noble and every generous prin¬ 
ciple of your nature awaken, when you 
think of the high commission of use¬ 
fulness with which Providence has invest¬ 
ed you ? Is there one folly, or one indul¬ 
gence which can be dear to you, w'hen 
you think that ij: rn^y mislead the young 
around you into guilt and woe ; and 
would you -not tremble, even to imagine, 
that the example of ydur vices has led 
others to the prison and the scaffold, and 
buried many families of your fellow coun¬ 
trymen in hopeless grief and indelible dis¬ 
honour. 

'—— Such are the reflections, my brc- 
threni which seem to me best fitted for 
our consideration upon this melancholy 
day. Let us all, whether yopng or old. 
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lay them to our own h^rts.—Let us re¬ 
turn to our homes in silence’and medita¬ 
tion; with the feelings of men whose 
country and whpse religion have receiv¬ 
ed a stain, but with the feelings also of 
men who make it their wish and their 
duty to remove it. Let us assemble our 
children and our families around us; and 
go over again the instructive story; and 
conjure them to write its awful moral 
upon their hearts; and pray that the eyes 
of our country may never again witness 
so dread a spectacle, nor pour such bitter 
tears. 

' From these dark prospects of the world, 
let us, lastly, lift our eyes in thankfulness 
to Heaveist, for that dispensation of mer- 
Qv. which reaches even to the prison and 
the cell; and which is able to create a 
“ new heart and a right spirit,” even be* 
nealh the fetters of sin. Let us bless that 
holy Spirit which moves upon the troub- 
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led waters of the human soul, for that 
repentance tvith which he so powerfully 
had touched the hearts of those youthful 
sufferers, and for that humble resignation 
with which he enabled them to bear all 
the wretchedness to which they were 
doomed. And let us hope, that that di¬ 
vine and compassionate Voice, which we 
all pray may one day plead for us, hath 
now also pled for them! 



SERMON XV 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE EDUCA¬ 
TION OF THE POOR. * 


Luke, x. 21. 

“ In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and 
“ said, I thank tlvee, 0 Father I Lord 
“ of heaven and earth, that thou hast 
“ hid these things front the wise and pru- 
“ dent, and hast revealed them unto 

• 

“ babes; even so, Father, for so it seem- 
“ ed good in thy sight" 


W HEN these words were spoken, our Sa¬ 
viour’s ministry had for some time begun. 

* Preached December 26,1813, when a general collec. 
tion was made in ail the churches of Edinburgh, for the 
institution of tiiublic schools, upon the principles of the 
British Society for Education. 
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He had annqunced himself to the Jewish 
people as the Messiah .who was so long 
predicted. The twelve Apostles had been 
chosen, and (as we read in the beginning- 
of this chapter,) “ he had appointed other 
“ seventy also, and sent them, before his 
** face, unto every city and place where 
he himself would come,” commissioned 
to go forth in his name, and to proclaim 
unto whatsoever city or place they enter¬ 
ed, “ that the kingdom of God was come 
“ nigh unto them/’ In the verses imme¬ 
diately previous to the text, we are in¬ 
formed of the return of the disciples. 
Their embassy had been successful. The 
cities and places which they had entered, 
had received them with gladness, and they 
had been able to excite in them an ear¬ 
nest expectation of the great teacher whom 
they had announced, “ And the seventy 
“ returned again with joy, saying, Lord, 
" even the evil spirits are subject to us 
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“ through thy name.” It was then that 
the words of the text were 'pronounced. 
“ In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, 
and said, I thank thee, O Father! 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and 
** prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
** babes; even so, Father, for so it seem- 
" ed good in thy sight.” 

In these remarkable words, there is an 
idea given us of our Saviour’s character, 
which cannot be too often contemplated; 
and there are some reflections that arise 
from it, which Seem applicable both to the 
sacred season we are observing, and the 
circumstances in which we are now as¬ 
sembled. 

1. The first impression which they give 
us, isthatof the divine Magnanimity of our 
Saviour’s mind. You cannot but perceive, 
my brethren, that the hour in which these 
words wfsre spoken was an hour of no 
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common interest or importance. He had 
sent the disciples to announce everywhere 
his intended appearance, and their return 
informed him that he was everywhere 
expected. It was the hour, therefore, in 
which his great mission was now pecu¬ 
liarly to begin ; in which the pledge he 
had given was to be redeemed; and in 
which all the difficulties or dangers of his 
career must, most fully, have pressed 
themselves upon his^view. What these 
dangers were, he well knew, and prophe¬ 
cy had long foretold; and you cannot 
forget my brethten, what the images 
were which composed the dark perspec¬ 
tive before him, which presented no scenes 
but those of ignominy and suffering, and 
which were to be closed by the cross and 
the tomb. It was the hour doubtless in 
which everything that was weak or self¬ 
ish in human nature must have trembled. 
It was “ in that hour,” accordingly, that 
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Jesus rejoiced in spiritthat he threw 
off all the fears and all the weakness which 
hang around mortality; and that he wel¬ 
comed the approach of’ sufferings, at the 
record of which nature turns pale, and 
when “ there was no sorrow like unto 
“ his sorrow.” 

2. A second impression which the words 
must naturally make upon us, is that of 
the divine Benevolence of our Saviour’s 
character. “ In thqt hour Jesus rejoiced 
“ in spiritbut why was it that he rejoi¬ 
ced ? What was the mighty reward which 
was to compensJate to him for all the suf¬ 
ferings he himself was to undergo ? It 
was, that the great truths of religion were 
now to be “ revealed unto babes; that the 
•knowledge of God was no longer to be 
“ detained in unrighteousness,” amid the 
“ prudent and the wise,” but to be spread 
abroad like the sunshine of heaven, over 
the lowliest abodes of men; that he him- 
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self was the destined messenger who was 
to preach a‘ll the “ glad tidings of the 
“ Gospel unto the poorand that his 
sutfering was to form the great atone¬ 
ment by which the whole human race 
were to be reconciled unto GoDi. 

“In that hour,” indeed, began the lof¬ 
tiest aera in the history of human kind ; 
and you cannot, my brethren, but con¬ 
ceive, what were the images which then 
must have arisen before the godlike Be¬ 
nevolence of our Saviour. While “ the 
wise and prudent” of the world saw in 
him only the humble teadier of the poor, 
—from this unheeded fountain his divine 
eye saw the progress of that “ living *' 
stream which was to fertilize the future 
world. He saw the downfall of those dark 
fabrics of superstition, which so long had 
hid the radiance of Heaven from hu¬ 
man eyes, and the trembling votaries let 
loose to “ worship God in spirit and in 
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** truth.” He saw the chains of slavery 
falling from the hands of nations, and 
new forms of society arising, in which the 
waters of baptism were to shed upon the 
poorest head upon which they fell, the sign 
and the energy of freedom. He saw the 
whole moral world brightening beneath 
the “ tender mercies ” of the God whom 
he revealed unto them, “ and the day-star 
from on high,” visiting the lowliest 
abodes of men, "to give light to them 
“ that sat in darkness, and in the shadow 
of death,” and guiding all the equal 
c^iildren of men into “ the way of eternal 
“ peace.” These were the images which, 
“ in that hour,” rose helore the mind of 
Jesu.s,—which comjwsed the “ new cove¬ 
nant which he was to establish between 
earth and heaven,—and to which he ad¬ 
vanced with the majestic gait of the sun, 
when he ascends through the clouds and 
darkness, that oppose him, that he may 
give light and life to a benighted world. 
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3. Another impression which the words 
are fitted to make upon us, is that of the 
sublime Piety of our Saviour's character. 
In that hour,—in that triumphant hour, 
when all the weakness of human nature 
was conquered, and all the blessings he 
was to bestow upon time and upon 
eternity, were rising in bright succes¬ 
sion before him, no thought is seen to 
dwell upon himself;—no hope of reward, 
—no consciousness of greatness,—no an¬ 
ticipation of glory. It is his Father only 
who fills his mind. It is His will only 
that he is pleased to perform. It is Him 
to whom he gives “ thanks,” that he hath 
sent him upon this patli of suffering and 
trial, and accepted his blood as the ran¬ 
som of the world.—Nothing that the 
world has ever seen, my brethren, is com¬ 
parable, in all its views, to the grandeur 
of this hour;—and though, in contem¬ 
plating it, we must feel, as in the hour of 
his transfiguration, that he is elevated far 
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above the dust on which we tread, yet 
there is sanctity in the very 'contempla¬ 
tion ; and while we fall with our faces 
upon the earth, we feel with the grateful 
disciple, “ it is good for us to be here/’ 
Exalted, however, as are all the qua¬ 
lities of our Saviour’s mind, they are not 
presented to us merely as the subjects of 
barren admiration. They were called 
forth amid the common business of human 
life,—they were exemplified in the scenes 
of ordinary nature. Jt was one great 
purpose of his descent from Heaven, 
“ that he might leave us an example that 
“ we might follow his stepsand there 
is not, in truth, an hour of our lives in 
which we may not shew that the same 
mind may be in us which was in Christ 
“ Jesus.” 

Within these few hours we have arisen 
from his altar,—from that holy commu¬ 
nion with him,—where we have profes¬ 
sed to take him for our Master in time. 
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and for our Saviour in immortality. 
From this high service, we have again 
descended into the ordinary scene of 
the world; and the providence of Hea¬ 
ven olFers us, in the first moments 
of our return, an opportunity of testi¬ 
fying the sincerity of our professions. 
The babes whom He came to instruct; 
the '* little children” of atllietion and of 
|X)verty, whom he has left to our care, are 
now before us; and their infant voices 
seem to supplicate us to lead them to their 
Saviour and their God. In this congre¬ 
gation, I know well how their supplication 
will be received ; I know that the pro¬ 
fessions of yesterday will not be forgotten 
to-day. But, in the commencement of 
the iustitution which now solicits your, 
assistance, I feel it iny duty to lay before 
you some alight views of its importance 
and utility, that I may justify the ger^- 
rosity which, I am persuaded^ this day 
will prove. 
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1. You are called then, in this hour, 
not to the relief of some mcftnentary dis¬ 
tress, or the exercise of some occasional 
charity, hut to an act of permanent use¬ 
fulness,—to patronize the most important 
improvement which has ever been made 
in the art and system of Education. It 
is an improvement founded upon a deep 
knowlege of the infant character, and 
calculated in a singular degree to call 
forth the capacities ^ of the infant mind. 
It abridges, in the first place, the time 
and the expence of education, and thus 
brings it within the reach of a far greater 
n^irnher of the lower classes of mankind. 
It is fitted, in another view, to give an 
early exercise to the powers of infant at¬ 
tention ; to mingle activity with instruc¬ 
tion, and, by the means of continued 
emulation, to prevent that languor w’hicb, 
in common systems, so often counteracts 
all the benefits of education. It is fitted, 
in the last place, to accustom the minds 
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of the young not only to obedience, but 
to willing obedience,—to give them not 
only the habit, but the love of order; 
and, by associating them in the conduct 
of the system, to make tliem feel not only 
the necessity, but the propriety of obe¬ 
dience and of discipline. Its peculiar 
object is to bring into exercise as early 
as possible the various powers of the in¬ 
fant mind, and to send those whom it hath 
taught into life, not only with the bene¬ 
fits of education, but with the love of or¬ 
der, and the habits of mental activity. 

Nor are these advantages merely theo¬ 
retical and imaginary. They have been 
verified for several years jiast in every 
part of the nation. There is scarcely a 
province of England in which institu¬ 
tions of* tliis kind have not been esta¬ 
blished ; and wherever they have been 
established, the results have been the 
same, not only in improving the educa- 

7 
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tion, but ill improving the manners and 
the conduct of the young, 't’hey are not 
now confined to ourselves,—they have 
passed, like all real and practical im« 
provernents, into foreign lands; and the 
inhabitants of distant shores, even in the 
midst of war, are now paying another 
and a willing tribute of gratitude to this 
Country, for the lead she has ever taken 
in the extension and in the dissemination 
of knowledge. 

Were there no othtar arguments for 
the generosity of this day, I sliould rest 
it ^confidently u^ion these grounds.—f 
should trust to your experience of the 
benefits which education has conferred 
upon the people of your own countr}', 
ihat you would support every institution 
■by which these benefits may be extended 
and improved. I should trust to your 
patriotism and your pride, that you would 
not suffer any other people to go before 
you in a. path of glory which is so pecu> 

voi,. II. U 
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liaiiy your own, and which has conferred 
upon this northern laqd a moral splen¬ 
dour, which more than compensates for 
all that nature has denied it. 

But there is an argument of another 
kind, which . better suits the sanctity of 
this place, and of these hours; and there 
are consequences which the generosity of 
this day may have upon the moral and 
religious character of our people, which I 
should much rather wish to suggest to you. 

Whoever haS attended to that progress 
of knowledge in which all Christian na- 
tions are so disposed, and so justly dispos¬ 
ed to pride themselves, must, at the same 
time, have observed with regret, that 
the benefits of it hitherto have been 
limited ;—that they have beep confined 
to the higher classes of society alone ;— 
and (what is the important circum¬ 
stance to which I am now to draw your 
attention,) that, in the same proportion in 
Avhich they have increased their enjoy- 
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merits and their power, they have increas¬ 
ed the distance, and deepened the degra¬ 
dation of the Po*r. The great and the 
permanent distinction in truth at pre¬ 
sent in all civilized countries, is that be- 
'tween the educated and the uneducated ; 
—all other distinctions which pride or 
policy have established, may be, and (as 
we every day see) are overcome. But 
the ivant of education is a barrier which 
nothing but the most uncommon powers 
can pass; and the great mass of the people 

are therefore, in every country, doomed 
. ^ • 

to pass their lives in the lowest cast, and 
the most cheerless condition of society. 
These melancholy effects have been hi¬ 
therto the effects of improvement itself; 
and it is chiefly to these, I ajiprehend, 
that the wise man looks, when he says, in 
emphatic words, “ that the destruction 
of the poor man, is his poverty.” 

It tends to destroy, in the first place, 
all the. moral dignity of his nature, by 
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checking the natural energies and ambi¬ 
tion of his mind;—by confining him to 
a .rank from which ite feels he cannot’ 
emerge;—and by throwing him down 
into that lowest lev6l of society, where 
vice and profligacy have ever found theif 
last and hopeless abode. 

It destroys, in the second place, in 
his mind, all those feelings which we 
properly call Patriotism, or the love of 
country. In the order and prosperity 
of their country, the great and the edu¬ 
cated classes of society both rejoice and 
assist, because all their hopes and inte¬ 
rests are blended with it. But in this 
prosperity, what can the uneducated man 
see, but wealth of which he must never 
partake, and power which he must never 
share ? Or, what in its order, but the stern 
severity of oppression, which found him 
in his cradle, and which will follow him 
to his grave ? And how natural is it for 
his diseased, and irritated imagination. 
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to look forward to scenes of another kind, 
—to scenes of anarchy and confusion;— 
to scenes where he may gain while he 
caynot lose, and where his injured spirit 
may revenge itself upon all who formerly 
liad oppressed him. 

But the most fatal effect of the want 
of education, is in its destruction of the re¬ 
ligious principles of the human mind. The 
jx>or man, in such circumstances, is not 
only removed from, instruction, but, still 
more, removed from the society of those 
whornightinstructhim. TbeGod whomhe 
recognizes, is a ‘‘God that hideth himself,” 
—who has been known to his infant mind 
by no associations of parental tenderness, 
—and to his maturer years, by no employ¬ 
ment of his own research. The Gospel 
of his Lord, “ he hath indeed heard of 

by the hearing of the car, but he hath 
“ not seen it with his eyes and who can 
%vonder if, in such deep and hopeless 
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darkness, he “ followeth all unrighteous- 
“ ness with greediness,^ and liveth alto- 
“ gether without God in the world ?” Of 
the truth of this melancholy picture, the 
history of the world ajflfords but too uni¬ 
form a proof. The most certain and the 
most universal fact in the annals of hu¬ 
man nature is, that of the inseparable 
connection between ignorance and vice ; 
and the most melancholy reflection which 
can fall upon the Christian heart is, that 
even in these days, in the days that we 
call so enlightened, there is yet so great 
a proportion of the people of eve^^y 
Christian country “ who sit in darkness, 
“ and in the” unpierced “ shadow of mo- 

“ ral death.” 

It is this, therefore, my brethren, that 
I would ofler you as the great, and (in 
my apprehension) the unanswerable ar¬ 
gument for the generosity of this day. 

In patronizing this institution^ you are 

s 
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patronizing the only remedy that is ade¬ 
quate to this deep and radical evil. You 
are supporting a system vrhich is able to 
convey education to the poorest cottage 
in which misery can liide' itself; and 
which (if befriended, as I trust it will) 
will, in a few years, not leave one little 
child, of this great country, without the 
knowledge of its God,’ its Saviour, and 
its duties. Compared with such pro¬ 
spects, all the other aims, all the qther 
hopes of charity, are narrow. It is giv¬ 
ing men to society, citizens to your coun¬ 
try, and servants to your God. It is 
raising human nature itself one step high¬ 
er in the scale of existence, and approach¬ 
ing it still nearer to him, “ who came to 
“ seek, and died to save them.” 

And this it is (my brethren), and this 
alone it is, which has excited the unex¬ 
ampled ardour which has been shewn 
(and so ijobly shewn) in tlie sujiport of 
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this institution. In the list of its friends 
you will find every name that you have 
been accustomed to respect, either for 
the benevolence of private life, or the dig¬ 
nity of public virtue. You will find the 
namesj of the good of every station,—of 
the great of every rank,—of the pious of 
efery persuasion. But first and fore¬ 
most in that list you will find the name of 
your Sovereign,—of that venerable So¬ 
vereign, who, though removed by the 
hand of Heaven from the Throne, has not 
Ceased to reign in the hearts of his people. 
His paternal eye at once perceived tl[ie 
blessings which this institution was fitted 
to bestow upon the poor and the low of 
his land; and he looked forward with ex¬ 
ultation to the day, (according to his own 
memorable expreteion) when there would 
not be one of his subjects who w ould not 
be able to read his Bible. 

—-That day, indeed, he will not see* 
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But the words will not be forgotten either 
in earth, or Heaven ; and Another day is 
coming when deeds like these will place 
upon his grey hairs a crown of more 
than mortal glory. 

In this hour, therefore, my brethren, 
in an hour when, in humble imitation of 
your Saviour, you are studying to reveal 
the words of life to the young, and to the 
ignorant, you also may “rejoice in spirit;” 
ye may rejoice in the new light which is 
now arising upon the benighted of your 
land ; in the accession which it promises 
tb the long-established honours of your 
country; in the new path it opens to the 
virtuous ambition of your people, and 
which may lead them not only to the 
happiness of time, but to the glories of 
immortality. 

In such an hour you also may “ give 
“ thanks unto the Father.” You may 
thank him that He has made you, in your 
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short day, the instruments of hfs eternal 
mercy ; that He hath associated you with 
himself, as " fellow workers ” in the sal¬ 
vation of the world; that He hath en¬ 
abled you “ to make the wilderness and 
“ the solitary place be glad,” and the 
“ desert” of human life “ to blossom like 
“ the rose.” 

And ye, my YoungOr brethren!—ye 
whom the Providence of heaven has al¬ 
ready distinguished by, affluence and by 
power, and who are now [Preparing your¬ 
selves for the great duties which your coun¬ 
try is to demand of you, is* it not fit tha^ 
you should prepare yourselves for this du¬ 
ly also ? and is there not something in 
the subject sufficient to awaken every ge¬ 
nerous energy of your hearts ? 

You have known the blessings of educa- 

* 

tion; and is there any way you can so 
well testify your thankfulness to the Pro¬ 
vidence that gave them, as by diffusing 
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the light of knowledge over the habita¬ 
tions of the lowljj and the poor, and pour¬ 
ing its animating radiance upon every in¬ 
fant eye that looks up to you for protec¬ 
tion or support. 

You wish for the glory and the prospe¬ 
rity of your Country; and is there any 
way you can so securely hope to maintain 
or to extend them, as by opening to “the 
lowest citizen, the gates of indejiendcnce 
and of honour? as* by presenting to the 
energy of youthful ambition, all the 
hopes of virtuous' distinction which the 
^eedom of his* country affords him, and 
by breaking down the only barrier which 
remains to prevent him from sharing in 
its prosperity or its glory ? 

You pray, still farther, with the sublime 
charity of the Gospel, for the final salva¬ 
tion of all, whethe^r poor or rich, who are 
now entering upon the eventful path of 
time. Is there then any method in which 
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you can so certainly cooperate in the gra¬ 
cious designs of " the Father of Heaven 
“ and earth/' as in freely giving what 
ye have so freely received ? as in con¬ 
veying the Gospel unto the poor 1—as 
in conducting their infant steps to Him, 
*' who calls them to come unto him,” and 
who is able to lead them “ to glory, to 
honour, and to immortality !” 

May He, who is ever in the midst of 
all those who are met in his name, ac¬ 
cept your otfering of this day ! May his 
spirit go along with that institution of 
mercy wliich you have this day begun^! 
and, in the last and decisive day of na¬ 
ture, may you all know and prove what 
is meant in these words of high, and 
as yet uncomprehended promise:—" He 
that receiveth one of these little ones, 
“ receiteth me ; and he that receiveth 
“ me, receiveth Him that sent me!" 
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Genesis, xlix. 4. 

“ Unstable£S water, thou shalt not excel.'" 

When tlie Venerable patriarch Jacob 
was on the bed of death, we read in this 
chapter, that he called unto him his sons, 
and said, “ Gather yourselves together, 
** that I may tell you that which shall 
“ befall you in the last days.” He had 
watched, we may believe, with paternal 
solicitude, the growth of their different 
characters and dispositions, and now, in 
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his departing hour, he wishes to give 
them a last ihstruction, by pointing out 
to them what were the consequences 
they had to expect from the dispositions 
and habits they had indulged. “ Reu- 
“ ben,” saith he, “ thou art my first-born, 

my might, and the beginning of my 
“ strength ; but, unstable as water, thou 
“ shall not excel.” 

The character which the patriarch thus 
gives of his son, and from which he pre¬ 
dicts so inglorious ah issue,ujs one fre¬ 
quently to be met with in common life. 
It is that of unsteadiness' or Instabilit^r, 
Wherever we turn our eyes upon the 
world, we meet with men of this unhap¬ 
py disposition; men, who seem never to 
liave formed to themselves any fixed plan 
either of intellectual or moral pursuit, 
and who suffer themselves to l)e led by 
no other principles than those of consti¬ 
tutional humour or casual capripe. Even 
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with excellent powers of understanding, 
they are ever changing their studies and 
their designs; attracted by what is new 
in knowledge, rather than by what is 
useful, and seemingly unconscious of any 
other ends of science or of learning, than 
to amuse the passing hour. They are, 
still more frequently, inconstant and un¬ 
stable in their affections; perpetually 
changing their connections, their com¬ 
panions, and theip friendships, and vio¬ 
lating often the finest as well as the 
qiost sacred ties of life, less from violence 
of passion, than from mere levity and 
fickleness of mind. Their time, their 
talents, their advantages, whether of 
power or of wealth, are all consumed ra¬ 
ther than employed ; and life at last often 
closes upon them before they are con¬ 
scious either for what it was given, or 
what will be required. 

A character of this kind, when it is dis- 
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played in trifling or unimportant scenes, 
is frequently 'an object of ridicule to the 
satirist, or of pity to the good. In 
this place, it merits to be considered in a 
more serious and solemn manner, as lay¬ 
ing the foundation of much folly, and of 
many vices; as contrary to the first prin¬ 
ciples of Christian character; and, in cer¬ 
tain conditions of society, as aflfecting, in 
no inconsiderable degree, the whole ho- 
nourand bappinessof human life. The im¬ 
portance of the subject, will, I trust, jus¬ 
tify me in submitting to you a few ob¬ 
servations on the Causes'which usually 
produce this .unhappy character, and on 
the Consequences which but too justly 
may be expected to follow from it. 

I must, however, previously observe, that 
it is a character not usually to be found 
among the lower and the humbler ranks of 
life. The necessities of nature (whatever 
the idle and the querulous may think),are 
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ever friendly to human character, and al¬ 
most unavoidably produce some degree 
of steadiness of purpose, and energy of 
pursuit. They, whose labour is every 
day to provide for the day that is pas¬ 
sing, have an object from which they are 
not permitted to deviate, wliidh sum¬ 
mons their powers into continual activity, 
and which insensibly gives to their gene¬ 
ral character the same features of steadi¬ 
ness and of energy.* Even in the middle 
conditions of life, among those who, in 
the various professions and occupations 
\\4iich cultivated society creates, are pro¬ 
viding for themselves and for their fami¬ 
lies, this character of instability is seldom 
found. The virtuous and important pur¬ 
pose they have in view,—the habits of fore¬ 
sight and activity which are demanded, 
—the rivalship with their fellow candidates 
for profit or for praise,—all tend to form 
them to «some strength and energy of 

VOL. II. X 
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mind; and whatever may be the other 
failings to w'hich they^are exposetf, at 
least to save them from caprice and in¬ 
stability. 

It is in the higher ranks, and most po-. 
lished classes of society,—among those 
to vyhom fortune and education have 
given every means to improve, and every 
power to bless humanity, that this cha¬ 
racter of weakness is unhappily, most fre¬ 
quently, to be foundt It was thus also 
we read in the early days of the Patriarch. 
It was to “ Reuben, his first-born, his 
“ might,” and, as he had perhaps fondly 
hoped, “ the beginning oT his Strength,” 
that the melancholy prediction was made, 
“ unstable as water, Thou shalt not excel.” 

1. It is a character then, in the first 
place, which the possession of rank and 
wealth has but too natural a tendency to 
produce. They who, in their early years, 
have never felt the necessities of life,—to 
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whom “ lo-morrow has always been as 
“ to-day, and yet more abundanl,'~and 
who see themselves at once in possession 
of all that other men are struggling to 
acquire, are raised above the influence of 
those motives which animate the activity 
of the generality of men. The pressure 
is removed which usually hardens the 
tfiuman character into any degree of con¬ 
sistence and solidity. It may be right in 
others, they think, to labour;—it is right 
in them to enjoy. Others are bound to 
direct all their talents to one purpose or 
end ;—they arfe happily free from the 
thraldom,—and the whole circle of human 
pleasures and pursuits is thrown open to 
them, in which they may range at will. 
'It may be honourable in humbler men, 
they imagine, to devote themselves to the 
sober path of duly. In them, on the 
contrary, it is honourable to avail tlieni- 
selves of the advantages which nature has 
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given them; and, in a gay exemption from 
all serious pursuits, to exhibit to a lower 
world the envied privilege of their rank.— 
Amid such impressions, the first founda¬ 
tions of this fatal weakness of character are 


laid. While neither necessity norduty seem 
as yet to compel them to form any settled 
plans of pursuit or, of conduct, they na¬ 
turally yield themselves to the more pleas^ 
ing guidance of imagination; and the 
character of their jundcrstanding soon 


marks the incompetence of the guide. 
The regular paths of science seem too la¬ 
borious and too tedious for their attem\)t. 


'I’hey satisfy themselves, therefore, with 


the acquisition of some loose and superfi¬ 
cial knowledge. The sober details of 
business seem beneath their regard, and' 
can always be devolved upon some infe¬ 
rior or friend; and even in the acquisitions 
which are made,it is the new, the splendid, 
or the fashionable that is sought^ instead of 
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the solid or the useful.—The habits of levi¬ 
ty and caprice, thus too nafurally begun, 
gain insensibly a progressive influence 
over their minds; and thus youth, and 
the irrecoverable years df youth, are often 
p'assed, not in vice perhaps, but in frivo¬ 
lous amusements, or, what is worse than 
these, in frivolous and unmanly pureuits. 

2. It is in a similar manner, that the 
early possession of rank and opulence has 
a tendency to produce unsteadiness in the 
affections and dispositions of the Heart. In 
no respect, perhaps, are the necessities ol‘ 
life SQ favourable to human character, as 
in the warmth and animation which they 
give to the social, and especially to the do¬ 
mestic affections. The poor man’s children, 
who waken intolifein the midst of poverty 
and suffering, feel themselves the mem¬ 
bers of a little society, for ever depend¬ 
ent upon each other, and in which the 
conduct Qfeach, determines the happiness 
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of all. It is by common labour that their 
wants can be‘supplied,—by common for¬ 
titude that their hardships can be borne, 
—by mutual kindness that their simple 
happiness can be maintained. Their 
aifections become thus, as it were, con¬ 
centrated to one end. The fewer the ob¬ 
jects on which they are placed, the more 
intensely t^iey burn; and the poor home, 
and the narrow circle in which they 
were born, awaken them to sentiments 
of indelible attachment, and often to the 
exertion of the most heroic gratitude and 
generosity. It is far otherwise witli,tho^c 
in the higher ranks of life. No labour of 
the parent is there seen, by which their 
infancy is reared, and their education pur¬ 
chased ;—no necessities occur in which the 
young find that they contribute to the wel- 
fareof home. A sort of chill independence 
seems to reign over the whole of this ear¬ 
liest scene; their attachments are awak- 
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ened by no triads of suffering or hardship ; 
and tlie kind hearts of the young natural¬ 
ly look abroad for other objects, on whom 
their ripening alfcctions may repose. In 
this pursuit, the undue influence which 
imagination has been suffered to acquire, 
displays again its power. Their attach¬ 
ments are warm, but fanciful. Friend¬ 
ships are formed in haste, and as hastily 
dissolved. New attachments supplant 
the old, merely because thej' are new; 
<ind the old and faithful friends of infancy 

and youth are often unfeelingly sacrificetl 

• • 

for the ever-changing votaries of gaiety 
and fashion. Thus the habits of levity 
and inconstancy are begun ; and many a 
youthful heart at last enters upon life and 
all its serious duties, with no other pre¬ 
paration than a selfish heart, and an en¬ 
feebled understanding. 

It happens, indeed, sometimes, in the 
merciful providence of God, that events 
arise which prevent the evils mat might 
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Otherwise en^ue;—that some stroke of 
adversity comes, which restores the mind 
to its proper tone;—or that some great 
occasion arrives which kindles a nobler 
ambition, and,, in the discharge of some 
signal duty, calls forth all the latent pow¬ 
ers of tlie understanding, and all the ge¬ 
nerosity of the heart. But if such eventa 
do not occur,—if health, and power, and 
affluence be continued, there is much dan¬ 
ger of the character fihally ending in in¬ 
dividual wretchedness and public dis¬ 
grace. What these dangers are, permit 
me, in a few words, to point out. 

II. 1. This disposition of mind, in the 
first place, unfits men, in* a singular mam 
ner, for the perforiujance of their parts in 
social life. Whatever may be the opinions 
of youth, life cannot proceed far without 
bringing with it many serious duties to 
all;—scenes, where labour, perseverance, 
and self-denial, must be exerted, and where 
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the character is brought to a severe and 
unsparing trial., From these scenes of 
trial, the higher ranks of society are by 
no means exempt. They are, on the con¬ 
trary, still more summoned to exertion, 
and still more exposed to remark. They 
are acting on an elevated theatre, to 
which the eyes of all are directed, and 
on which greater dignity of deportment 
is demanded, than on the humbler stage 
of common life. To such expectations, 

the men of the unstable character we are 

• 

considering are, unhappily, little fitted. 
They want alf the habits of thought and 
of activity which are requisite for honour 
and success. It is “ an armour which 
“ they have not provedand they thus 
enter upon the eventful field of life, with 
all its private and public duties, unarmed 
for the rude struggle which is everywhere 
prepared for them. They begin then, 
perhaps; to lament the levity and thought¬ 
lessness of their former days; but youth 
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and all its invaluable hours are gone. 
Habits have acquired dQminion;—others 
of a lower rank arc passing them ia the 
road of fame and honour;—and, shrink¬ 
ing from a contest in which they no longer 
dare hojie lor success, they finally retire 
to hide their disgrace in indolence and 
obscurity*. From this melancholy period 
the character sinks every day more deep¬ 
ly doAvn into insignificance and useless¬ 
ness. Tlie poor renuikidor of life is given 
to frivolous pursuits or capricious amuse¬ 
ments ; and not unfrcquently their gni^' 
hairs arc disgraced, by vainly imitating 
the follies and the levities of youth. 

.2. It is with still more fatal conse¬ 
quences that this disposition is attended 
in respect to Moral excellence. In a 
world such as this, in’ which the benefi¬ 
cence of the Almighty hath opened so 
many sources of enjoyment, it requires, iii 
every situation, the steady employment 
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of faith and of fortitude to withstand their 
assault; and no fliscipline can ever lead 
to honour and to virtue, but that Avhich 
inspires resolution, and habituates to self- 
command. In this respect, too, the men 
of thig unstable character come singularly 
unprepared for the combat. The scenes 
in which they have been engaged, have 
nurtured no firmness or energy of mind. 
Exempted from common labour, no great 
objects of pursuit have opened upon them 
which might animate voluntary exertion ; 
and. what isperhaps of more consctpicnce, 
in the same proportion in which the ac¬ 
tive powers of their minds have been un¬ 
employed, their passive sensibilities to 
pleasure have been increased. To dis¬ 
positions thus diseased, the simple plea¬ 
sures, and the sober tranquillities of do¬ 
mestic virtue, are ill adapted. Tlieir ha¬ 
bits have accustomed them to freedom of 
pursuit, and variety of indulgence; and 
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they tire in the midst of happiness, mere¬ 
ly from the sameness of possession. Other 
amusements are looked for;—gayer as¬ 
sociates are soon found;—and vice, ever 
in the rear of folly, begins, by unmarked 
steps, to take final possession of the heart. 
Itisatthis fatal period, that the sad effects 
of this disposition upon the happiness of 
social life begin to display themselves; and 
that all the sacred duties of domestic life 
are sometimes seen to be sacrificed with¬ 
out remorse.—It is from hence come the 
faithless husband, and the Ireacherops 
wife;—the cruel and careless parent who 
wastes the inheritance of his children up¬ 
on the baseness of his own indulgencies ; 
and, last in the catalogue of private crime, 
the infuriate gamester, who, with gigan¬ 
tic guilt, scatters in a moment the posses¬ 
sions of his ancestors, and the provision 
for all who are dear to him, among the 
lowest and most sordid brood of vice. 
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God forbid that such examples should 
ever be common! But vvho alas! can 
say, that they do not exist. And when 
the thoughtful eye looks round upon 
those who are now entering the enchant¬ 
ed ground of youth and opulence, it is 
dimmed by the apprehension, that among 
them will be found hereafter some vic¬ 
tims of early folly,—some hearts, now in¬ 
nocent and gay, to whom those days of 
shame and sorrow will come, “ when 
“ they will say, they have no pleasure in 

them.” 

3. It is aliiiost unnecessary, I feel, to 
add, that this instability of character is 
equally fatal to human Happiness. If it 
be in such vices as have been described, 
that the character finally ends, it were a 
treachery lo nature and to virtue, to 
speak of happiness along with them. 
Even upon the most favourable supposi¬ 
tion, though nothing more than weakness 
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and indolence should be the result, there 
arc still considerations which it is hard to 

f. 

bear. Every man has some sense of what 
God and the w’orld require of him;— 
some consciousness, however indistinct, 
of the purposes for which the mighty ad¬ 
vantages of nature and fortune were 
given: aqd to every man. Time as it 
passes, has a voice which no mortal heart 
can forget. It seems to ask us. What 
we have done? and what we are doing? 
and, in every periodical return, it leaves 
inevitably, “ that bitterness or joy which 
“ the heart alone knoweth;” It is pain,ful 
to us all, we know, to lie down at night, 
and think that the duties of the day have 
not been done.—It is more painful to 
close the year, and to think that it has 
been wasted in idleness and folly. But 
what, alas ! must be the 1‘eelings of those 
who lie down at last upon the bed of 
death, and look back upon t,heir past 
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lives with no remembrances of goodness; 
—who can recall only riches’wasted, and 
power abused, and talents misemployed, 
—and see that grave opening to receive 
them, upon which no tear will be shed, 
and no memorial of virtue raised. 

In what I have now said, with respect 
to this unhappy species of character, I 
have considered its consequences only as 
they relate to present life, and as they af¬ 
fect the honour and .happiness of present 
lime. 'I’o us, my Clnislian brethren, 
th^re arc greater things, and there ai(^ 
considerations dpplicablc to us of a deep¬ 
er and a nobler kind. There is an hour, 
we know, which must arrive to all,—to 
high as well as low,—to rich as well as 
■poor,—that important hour, “ when the 
“ silver cordnmsl be loosed} and iho gol- 
“ den bowl broken ; and when the spirit 
“ must return to the God who gave it,” 
Over this, scene, indeed, there is drawn 
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in mejcy an impenetrable veil; yet it is 
sad to think‘'of those who enter it with- 

t 

out any preparation ;—to whom all the 
good things of time have been given lo no 
purpose;—and who, of the many talents 
which they have received, have put none 
lo use. It is solemn to read the sentence 
of the “ unprofitable servant;” and to 
hear from Heaven the great and equitable 
truth pronounced, “ that of them to 

whom much is given, much also will 
“ be required.” 

Let it then be remembered, even in yhe 
midst of youth and of 'prosperity, that 
life hath its duties as well as its pleasures; 
and that no situation can exempt the 
Christian from the obligations of labour 
and of exertion. Let it be remembered; 
that weakness is ever the parent of vice ; 
and that it is in the genial hours of youth, 
that all those habits of thought and of 
conduct are acquired, which rdetermine 
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the happiness or the misery of future 
days. Let it lastly be remembered, that 
all the honours of time and of eternity 
belong only to wisdom and perseverance; 
that it is by their fruits alone that the real 
followers of the Saviour of mankind are to 
be known; and that they who are to inherit 
the mighty promises of his Gospel, are 
those alone who, in every different con¬ 
dition of mortal life, “ have pressed for- 
ward,” with firm step, “ to the prize of 
“ their high calling, and who have con- 
“ tjioued patiently in doing well.” 


VOL. II. 
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SERMON XVII. 


ON STABILITY OF CHARACTEU. 


Luke, xix. 16,17* 

“ Then came the Jirst, saxfingt Lordt thy 
“ pound hath gained ten pounds. And 
“ he said unto him, Well, thou good ser- 
“ vant, because thou hast been faithful 
“ in a very little, have thou authority 
“ over ten cities,” 

The words of the text describe a Cha¬ 
racter of a very important and a very 
noble kind. They represent the charac¬ 
ter of firmness and stability, the charac- 
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ter of one who, having formed to himself 
a decided plan, of religion? obedience, 
pursues it with steady and intrepid steps j 
and who, in silent magnanimity, brings all 
the powers of his mind to bear upon the 
lofty end he has in view. They repre-p 
sent still farther, and in a manner the 
most striking, the consequences of this 
steadiness of mind, in the success and 
the honours which it attains. 

The parable itsdf is a strict and solemn 
representation of the important scene of 
human life. It places it in that familiar 
point of view, so peculiar to tl|e instruc¬ 
tions of our Lord, which every rank and 
condition of men may understand. The 
servants in the parable are all the various 
race of men;—the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor, the prince and the 
peasant, the labourer and the philoso¬ 
pher, the fathers of families and the ru-, 

lers of flations. To »11 these, uqd to 
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every condition of life, some great and 
prominent duty is attached, some pecu¬ 
liar trust committed to their care, and 
which is the confided “ talent" they are 
to employ. The lesson of the parable is, 
that this great duty can never be fulfilled 
in any condition of life, but by firmness 
and steadiness of obedience; and that all 
the success, and honour, and happiness 
which man can acquire, are to be acquir¬ 
ed only by this strenuous and unyielding 
energy of mind. 

Of this truth, so important to Christ¬ 
ian character, I shall presume to offer 
at present to the young around me a 
few illustrations. 

1. The character of stability is, in the 
first place, in all pursuits the_sure8t foun¬ 
dation of success. It is a common error 
of the indolent and the imprudent, to at¬ 
tribute the success of others to some pe¬ 
culiar talents, or original supefdoiity of 
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mind, which is not to be found in the 
generality of men. , Of the falseness of 
this opinion, the slightest observation of 
human life may satisfy us. The differ¬ 
ence of talents indeed, and the varieties 
of original character, may produce a dif¬ 
ference in the aims, and in the designs 
of men, and superior minds will natu¬ 
rally form to themselves superior objects 
of ambition. But the attainment of 
these ends, the accomplishment of these 
designs, is, in all cases, the consequence 
of one means alone, that of steadfastness 
and perseverance in pursuit. “ It is the 
“ hand of the diligent," saith the wise 
man, “ that maketh rich.” It is the same 
diligence,^ when directed to other ends, 
that maketh ^reat. Everything which 

we see with admiration in the world 

^ • • • 

around us, or of which we read with 
•delight in the annals of history, the 
acquisitidns of knowledge, the disco- 
vi>ries^-tjfv^ciencei the powers of art, 
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the glories of ^rms, the dignities of pri¬ 
vate, or the splendours of public virtue,— 
all have sprung from the same fountain 
of mind,4-from that steady but unseen 
perseverance which has been exerted in 
their pursuit. The possession of genius 
alone,^is, alas ! no certain herald of suc¬ 
cess } and how many melancholy in¬ 
stances has the world afforded to us all, of 
how little avail mere natural talents are to 
the prosperity of their possessors, and of 
the frequency with which they have led to 
ruin and disgrace, when unaccompanied 
with firmness and energy of mind ! 

2. This stability of character is, in the 
second place, the surest promise of Ho¬ 
nour. It supposes, indeed, all t^he quali¬ 
ties of mind that are regarded by the 
world with respect; and which^consti¬ 
tute the honourable and dignified in hu¬ 
man character. It supposes that pro¬ 
found sense of duty which we er^ery where 


8 
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look for as the foundation of virtue, and 
for the want of ivhich no other attain- 
iiienls can ever compensate. It sup¬ 
poses a chastened and regulated imagi¬ 
nation, which looks ever to “ the things 
“ that are excellent,” and which is inca¬ 
pable of being liivested from their pursuit, 
either by the intoxications of prosperous, 
or the depressions of adverse fortune. 
It supposes, still more, a firm and intre¬ 
pid heart, which • neither pleasure has 
been able to seduce, nor indolence to 
enervate, nor danger to intimidate; and 
which, in many a scene of trial, and un¬ 
der many severities of discipline, has har¬ 
dened itself at last into the firmness and 
consistency of virtue.—A character of 
this kind can never be looked upon with¬ 
out admiration ; and, wherever Ave meet 
it, whether amid the splendours of pros¬ 
perity, or the severities of adversity, we 
feel ourselves disposed to pay it a pure 
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and an unbidden homage. The displa} 
of wild and unregulated talents, may 
sometimes, indeed, excite a temporary ad¬ 
miration,—but it is the admiration we pay 
to the useless glare of the meteor, which 
is extinguished while it is beheld ; while 
the sentiment we feel for the steady 
course of principled virtue, is the admi¬ 
ration with which we regard the majestic 
path of the sun, as he slowly pursues his 
way, to give light and life to nature. 

3. This stability of character, is, in 
another view, the surest foundation of 
Happiness. There are, doubtless, many 
ways in which our happiness is depend¬ 
ent upon the conduct and the sentiments 
of others; but the great and perennial 
source of every man's happiness is in his 
own bosom,—in that secret fountain of 
tlie heart, from which the “ waters of joy 
“ or of bitterness” perpetually flow. 

It is flora this source, the raan»of stead- 
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fast and persevering virtue derives his pe¬ 
culiar happiness; .and the slightest recur¬ 
rence to our own experience can tell us 
both its nature and its degree. It is 
pleasing, we all know, to review' the day 
that is past, and to think that its duties 
have been done; to think that the pur¬ 
pose with which we rose has been ac¬ 
complished ; that in the busy scene which 
surrounds us, we have done our part, 
and that no temptation has been able to 
subdue our firmness and our resolution. 
Such are the sentiments with which, in 
every year of life, and still more in that 
solemn moment when life is drawing to 
its close, the man of persevering virtue is 
able to review the time that is past.—It 
lies before him as it were in order and 
regularity; and while he travels over 
again the various stages of his progress, 
memory restores to him many images to 
soothe and to animate his heart. The 
days cf-iiial are past; the hardships he 
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has sulferetl, the labours he has under- 
« 

gone, are remembered no more ; but his 
good deeds remain,—and from the grave 
of time seem to rise up again to bless 
him, and to speak to him of peace and 
hope. Such are, then, the consequences 
of firmness and stability of character; and 
such the rewards which he may look for, 
who, solemnly devoting himself to the 
discharge of the duties of that station or 
condition which Providence has assigned 
him, pursues them with steady and un¬ 
deviating labour. It is the character 
which unites all that is valuable or noble 
in human life,—the tranquillity of con¬ 
science, the honours of wisdom, and the 
dignity of virtue. 

II. 'I’here is, however, let us thank 
God, my brethren, another and a sub- 
limer view of the subject. Morality 
leaches us the wisdom of present life; 
but the Gospel leaches us ihe^wisfkuiijQf 
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eternity. It opens to us the gates of a 
greater world; and connects the transito¬ 
ry things which now are/’ with “ those 
that must be hereafter.” 

Every religion, however rude or bar¬ 
barous, hath yet touched this master- 
string of the human heart. In every sys¬ 
tem of faith which hath appeared among 
men, it has been believed, that the fate 
of futurity depends upon the conduct of 
present time;—thaf there are virtues and 
attainments which will survive the grave; 
—hnd that in those mysterious regions 
which lie before us, while it will be well 
with the good, “ it will not be Avell with 
the wicked.” 

The religion of our Lord not only con¬ 
firms these hopes, and substantiates those 
expectations, but, according to the mag¬ 
nificent language of the apostle, “ it hath 
“ brought immortality to light.” It dis¬ 
closes to fts the mighty secret, why we were 
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brought into, being, and what is the final 
destiny to which, undw the banner 6f 
“ love which is over us,” we may finally 
aspire. It raises' us from the dust, to place 
us upon that summit of prophetic vision, 
from which we may descry both time and 
eternity, and contemplate those future 
scenes of glory, in which it is the will of 
God, that the souls of the faithful and the 
good should at last repose. 

Among those passages of Revelation 
which convey to us these majestic truths, 
there is none more remarkable than the 
wordsof the text. “And he said. Lord, thy 
“ pound hath gained ten pounds. And 
“ he said unto him, Well, thou good ser- 
“ vant, because thou hast been faithful 
“ in a very little, have thou authority 
“ over ten cities.” Let me entreat you 
to pause for a moment, my brethren, on 
these remarkable words, and to consider 
what they import:—“ Because Ihou hast 
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** been faithful in a very little." Such is 
the picture vvhicli, our Saviour himself 
gives of human life. The person to 
whom the words were addressed, was the 
favoured servant,—he to whom the great¬ 
est trust was committed; and yet the 
opinion of his master was, that all he 
possessed was yet “ very little.” It is 
impossible to exhibit a more striking pic¬ 
ture of the dignity of the human soul, or 
of the magnificence* of the final ends for 
which it was destined. All that is gieat 
in present life;—all that excites the am¬ 
bition, or inflames the pride of men, in 
the estimation of our Saviour, is yet 
very little—inadequate to the capaci¬ 
ties, and disproportioned to the ultimate 
attainments of our souls. And life itself, 
amid its'^roudest scenes, is yet, when 
compared with eternity, only that infant 
school in which “ little" things are learnt, 
and “ little ” distinctions are found. 

2. If It be in this light the words of the 
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text teach us to consider the “ things that 
“ are,” let it be remeijibered, in the se¬ 
cond place, what is the doctrine they 
teach us with respect to the things that 
are “ to be hereafter ”—“ Because thou 
“ hast been faithful in a very little, have 
“ thou authority over ten Cities."—“ Thou 
** hast been faithful” (as we may dare 
to interpret the words) “ in that lower 
“ rank of being in which I at first placed 
“thee.—Thou hast’fulfilled the duties, 
“ and improved the powers, and exerted 
“ the capacities of that humble condition 
“ of my family through which thou hast 
“ passed. It is fit that thou should now 
“ enter upon a nobler existence.—It is 
fit that the faithfulness which thon 
“ hast exemplified,—the talents which 
“ thou hast cultivated,—the habits which 
thou hast acquired, should now find 
“ greater objects upon which they may 
be employed.—* Enter thm into the 
*‘joy of Ihy Lord.^ And since, in the 
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little trust of mortality, thou hast prov- 
“ ed thy fidelit}', receive now a higher 
“ commission in nature, and ‘ have au- 
“ thority,^ that thou mayest dispense wi- 
“ dor blessings, and perform loftier du- 
“ lies, and feel sublimer joy.” 

Such is the magnificent representation 
which our Saviour himself hath given of 
“ the recompense of the just.” The fide¬ 
lity of the servant was tried in a very little, 
in the employmen&of “ one pound ;” but 
the rew'ard of this trial was the authority 
over “ ten cities.” The conduct of the 
parable is simple, and its language is 
suited to every capacity; but under these 
simple words is conveyed the greatest re¬ 
velation which humanity can receive; and 
in the very disproportion of the reward to 
the sert^ice;—in the striking inequality 
between authority over “ ten cities” and 
the employment of one pound, is shadow¬ 
ed out to us a hope to which nature alone 
durst npl approach, but which comes to 
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US in every ^age of the Gospel,^—th^ 
hope of some unknowp and uniniagined 
“excellence of Reward,” and of some fi¬ 
nal and mysterious happiness, which the 
“ imagination of man" is not at present 
able even “ to conceive.” 

3. While the parable offers to us all 
these majestic prospects, let it be remem¬ 
bered, in the last place, that it teaches, 
.as its great lesson, the means by which 
alone they can be obtained. **'; Well, 
“ thou good servant, because tliot 
“ hast been faithful."—It is upon 
this, and this only, that the fate of 
time and of eternity depend. All who 
live are the servants of the parable; all 
have their peculiar duties to perform; 
and that performance everywhere de¬ 
pends upon firmness and steadiness of 
mind. May He, who created us for im¬ 
mortality, grant to all our prayers, in all 
our different situations, this firrt posses¬ 
sion ! Yet let us not forget tlje awful 
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setiuel, in the sentence of the 
able servant,” tjK^waken and to invigo¬ 
rate our heartsjt—f‘ Bind him hand and 
“ foot of all those powers 


which 



en.him that he might 


be u 


he has never em- 
Cast him out into outer dark- 

* ■ T' ' 

ftSs :”r>;r-ba^ him from the I’aithful 
family of God,—from that family which 


exists only in obedience and in beni'fi- 
cence, and “ into the joy ” of which he is 
unworthy to enter. “ There shall be 


“ weeping and gnashing of teetli—there 
shall be remorse, and shame, and bitter¬ 
ness ol heart; the memory of grace re¬ 
sisted, and duty forgot; of riches wasted, 
and.laicnts misemployed; ot pow^gr.and 
of intiuence devoted only to sircngliien 

..t .* 

follv, a'hd to disseminate vice. 

»/ * 

Let the Christian, then, never forget the 
importance of the scene in which he is at 
present c&lled to act. If it be in the hnm- 
VOL. Ti. ^ 
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blest life,—if it be only in the discharge of 
family duties and of domestic charity that 
he is employed to serve, let him remember 
the “ high rewards” which are promised 
to follow these “ Uttle thingsand that, 
in the equal eye of God, his service is as 
important as that of those to whom many 
talents are given. If, on the other hand, 
it be in the higher stations, and the more 
commanding circumstances of life that 
he is placed, let thd words of his Lord 
teach him in what estimation all mortal 
advantages are to be held. These things 
are great in the eyes of man. Let him 
remember that, in the eyes of his God 

and his Saviour, there are “ greater 

“ things than these,” and that the fu¬ 
ture and the final happiness of his being 
depends not upon the “ good things ” he 
now has, but upon the use to which they 
are employed, and the fidelity with which 
they are administered. Let hiln reraera- 
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ber, that, in every condition of life, to 
“ the unprofitable.servant” God ‘‘ giveth 
“ travail to gather and to keep upbut 
that, “ to those who are good in his sight, 
“ he givelh,” both here and hereafter, 
“ knowledge, and wisdom, and joy.” Let 
him lastly remember, that the same re¬ 
deeming voice, which once spoke the 
words of this parable for his instruction 
upon earth, is that which, when every¬ 
thing that is earthly is dissolved, can 
alone say, “ Enter thou into thy Mas- 
*‘ter’sjoy" 



SERMON XVIII. 

ON THE PAEABLE OP THE PRODIGAL 
SON.* 


Luke, xv. 11. 

And he said, A certain man had tno 
“ sons” - 

Of the various seasons of devotion which 
our religion prescribes, the season of Lent 
is at once the most solemn and the most 
salutary. From the dangers and the 
temptations of the world, it summons us 
to solitude and meditation, and from the 
deluding voice of man, to listen to the 
voice of God. Over the wide extent of the 
Christian world, it reminds us that all the 


• Preached in Lent. 
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holy and the good are engaged in the 
same purifying \r.ork of self-examination; 
and while we “ commune with our hearts 
“ in our chambers," and are still, “ the 
“ Son of God seems again to descend 
“ from heaven, to seek and to save those 

that are lost.” 

Upon such a season, my Christian bre¬ 
thren, we have now entered. The voice of 
our religion invites us, with a tone which 
has in it more of tefiiderness than of com¬ 
mand, to thought and recollection. It tells 

us, that things more valuable than all that 
% 

time includes, are now at stake. It re¬ 
minds us that years are passing, and that 
we are all passing to our graves;—that 
the seasons which are given may never 
returnthat “ now ” to all of us may be 
the titfie accepted by heaven: And there 
are none of us, I am sure, who do not 
feel, that were such a season devoted to 
its genuine ends, we should close it by 
being wiser, and happier, and better. 
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The great duty of this season is that cl 
Repentance, the first duty of every fallen 
being; and, to all of us, the first and in¬ 
dispensable condition of that pardon 
which the Son of God hath purchased 
for mankind. It,.is for the excitement 
and encouragement of this momentous 
duty, that all the services of our church 
are at this lime adapted; and it is up¬ 
on the supposition of its sincerity (a 
supposition which your own hearts alone 
can justify), that the great solemnity of 
the season is properly and eifectually to 
close. Judge, therefore, yourselves," 
my brethren, “ for He who alone can jus- 
“ tify is that Lord to whom all hearts are 
“ open, all desires known, and from 
“ wlioin no secrets are hid.^’ 

Upon the subject of repentaTfiee, you 
know, however, my brethren, that there 
have been many mistakes; and there 
are weaknesses incident to human na¬ 
ture, which will ever continue those 
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'i^stakes, unless the individual has the 
strength and purity of mind to remedy 
them for himself The men of this world 
will ever be willing to exchange repent¬ 
ance for penance, and to substitute tem¬ 
porary mortification for actual amend¬ 
ment. The visionary and the enthusias¬ 
tic, on the other hand, will ever be willing 
to believe that “faith"’ is more iniportaut 
than “ obedience;" and that all the duties 
of life may be neglected, provided “ the 
“ one thing needful" for themselves be 
secured. 

Between these errors, all of us, my bre¬ 
thren, are placed;—our constitution, our 
education, our systems of thought, our ha¬ 
bits of society, give us an early bias to one 
or other, which nothing but serious and 
contiHtied reflection can correct. And in 
the present moment, therefore, I know 
not that I can more usefully occupy 
your attention, than in leading you from 
the errors of men to the Fountain of 
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Truth;—in leading you to sec the gresi 

i 

doctrine of repentance in the light in 
which our Saviour has himself jdaced it, 
in that ever memorable parable of the 
Prodigal Son, of which the words of the 
text are the beginning; and which, there¬ 
fore, ought ever to be present to oiir 
minds, whenever we think or pray for 
forgiveness. The parable itself must be 
familiar to all; it is intelligible to the low¬ 
est of the human race, while it contains 
a doctrine of comfort and of animation to 
which the human race itself could never 
attain; and, on subjects so solemn, it 
is wise in us to follow, not the opinions 
of men, but the simple revelations of the 
blessed Saviour of the world. 

There arc, then, three great views which 
this parable seems to me to involve, and 
which are peculiarly fitted for our medita¬ 
tion at this season. 

1. The first is, the Character tof human 
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< 3 ature, and the consequent necessity of 
repentance. 

2. The second is, the Character of the 
great Father of existence, and the pur¬ 
poses of moral punishment. 

3. The third is, the nature of genuine 
repentance, and the rewards which are 
promised to it. 

-It is upon the first of these subjects 

that I am at this time to offer you some 
very plain and familiar observations. 

The parable itself is a picture of hu¬ 
man life,—it is a representation which 
has been verified in every age since the 
hour when it w'as spoken ; and there are 
none of us, in the present moment, but 
must feel that its story is, in some degree, 
our own. 

It-«?pens with the uniform opening of 
human life,—“ A certain man had two 
“ sons." It is the picture of that scene 
in which we all at first wakened upon 
existence,—the scene of obscurity, of in- 
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nocence, and of protection,—the sacred 
cradle in which all our .wants were sup¬ 
plied, and all our wishes gratified, by means 
of which we were unconscious,—and when 
no desire or passion had as yet occurred 
to disturb the purity and happiness of the 
infant spring of being. To the charac¬ 
ter of this earliest age, our Saviour him¬ 
self frequently and fondly recurs ;—of 
such he always says, is the “ kingdom of 
“ Heavenand in one memorable pas¬ 
sage, when his disciples asked him “ who 
“ is greatest in the kingdom of Heaven.?” 
he called “ a little child ilnto him, and 
“ set him in the midst of them, and said, 
“ Verily, I say unto you, except ye be 
“ converted, and become as little chil- 
“ dren, ye shall not enter into the king- 
“ doin of Heaven.” To' the character 
of this earliest age, accordingly, there 
is, as I have often observed to you, a 
strong tendency of our imagination to 

return; nor is it without an iii^portant 

0 
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*od,—for it is thus we are made to com¬ 
pare the past witl^ the present,—the pro¬ 
gress of our being with its spring,— 
the attainments of our “ own inven- 
“ tions,” with the simple instincts of na¬ 
ture when we had no inventions. It is 
the characteristic of man to look to the 
past and to the future; and I know not, 
therefore, my brethren, that there is one 
subject of meditation more fit or more 
useful for us all ^at this time, than to 
go back to the years of our infancy,— 
to remember what then constituted our 
happiness and our gaiety,—to weigh, 
whether life has brought us any purer or 
more heartfelt enjoyment; and (if we 
find it has not) to consider well what are 
the causes, that the progress of time has 
not eofresponded to its beginning. 

“ And the younger son said unto his 
« father, Father give me the portion of 
“ goods.that falleth to me: And he di- 
** vided unto them his living.” , In the 
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desire which these words express, is de- 
scribed the first beginning of all human 
sin and error. Out of the secure and in¬ 
nocent cradle of infancy, the youth of 
man gradually arises with new powers 
and new desires;—ardent for enjoyment, 
confident in its own wisdom, and disdain¬ 
ing the sober advice of the Father, which 
tells them, that they are going “ into a 

“ stranger land.”-Upon this dawn of 

moral nature how many are the “ goods” 
which the profusion of the U niversal Fa¬ 
ther pours! Upon all, life, and hope, 
and health, and gay spirits, and gene¬ 
rous hearts, and minds unconscious yet 
of actual wrong;—upon others, in addi¬ 
tion to all these, the name of their fa¬ 
thers, the inheritance of wealth, the pos¬ 
session of power, the acquisitibns of 
learning, or all the immeasurable advan¬ 
tages of intellectual and moral capacity. 
These are the goods which the bounty 
of our heavenly Father pours even upon 
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his ** younger sons.” The first error 
of the youth of man is, that they are 
considered as things which “ fall unto 
** them—as things which flow from 
chance and time, and not from the kind¬ 
ness of a parent;—as goods which they 
are entitled to use for their own selfish 
pleasure,—which are subservient to their 
will,—and for which they wish to think 
themselves not accountable. It was thus 
with the young man in the parable; 
—and it is thus, my brethren, with the 
first commencement of every guilt of our 
nature.—Youth’ urges, and hope flatters ; 
and all the capacities and powers which 
Heaven gives, are considered as goods 
which fall to us exclusively which have 
no end but our own individual happiness ; 

—and*i^hich are to be employed, not as the 

gifts of a parent, but as the rightful posses¬ 
sions of the chil^ There may be “ an elder 
“ son ” who feels better, and who is wise 
enough to know his happiness in subniis- 
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sion to his father, and in executing bis 
father’s will; but it is the younger son” 
in general who is the emblem of human 
nature;—the emblem of the vanity of 
youthful powers, and the selfishness of 
youthful desires ;—of that thoughtless 
haste for enjoyment, which disregards 
alike the advices of the parent, and the 
interests of all with whom they are con¬ 
nected. 


“ And not many days after, the young- 
“ er son gathered all together, and took 
“ his journey into a far country, and there 
“ wasted his substance in riotous living.” 
-It is in these simple words, that 


we see the first consequence of that pre¬ 
sumption and selfishness in human na¬ 
ture, in which every sin has its source. In 
the case of the young man in the parable, 
it was in the forgetfulness of all the wis¬ 
dom and all the goodn^ of his father; 


in the forgetfulness of ml the«duties he 


owed him, that he might indulge his own 
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base and selfish desires;—in the frantic 
imagination, that,,in “ a far country," 
he might be. relieved from what he 
thought the strictness of a father’s eye. 
Is it not thus still, my brethren, that the 
sad history of sin everywhere proceeds in 
its progress ? And is there any sin which 
can beset our nature, which may not 
read in these words the traces of its ca¬ 
reer? 

Is not the first step of every vicious 
character, the belief, that the goods which 
he possesses are not a trust, but a proper¬ 
ty ;—a treasure which is given for no use, 
and for the disposal of which he is amen¬ 
able to no law ?—Is not the second step, 
the employment of them only for his 
own purposes, for the indulgence of his 
own passions, the gratification of his own 
pride, or the increase of his own pow¬ 
er? And, in the progress of this base and 
selfish career, does he not industriously 
remove himself as far as he can from the 
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remembrance of the paternal roof where 
he was educated under a nobler discip¬ 
line, and where he felt more generous 

joy? 

It is thus everywhere, my brethren, 
that the “ substance” which the univer¬ 
sal Father has given ;—that the pow¬ 
ers and capacities of the human soul are 
wasted in the progress of sin;—that health 
is ■ lost in profligacy, and time in idle¬ 
ness, and beauty in depravity ;—that 
rank and affluence are made the mini¬ 
sters of folly or of vice;—that learning is 
abused to the purposes of' sophistry and 
scepticism ;—and that the mighty minds 
wliich Heaven seems at times to have 
created for the moral or intellectual pro¬ 
gress of human kind, stoop to the momen¬ 
tary ends of conquest and ambitioTt; and, 
for the indulgence of their own hour of 
fame, purchase the everlasting execration 
of mankind. These are the prominent vices 

of the world ;—but let us look to it where 
9 
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wp will, we shall ever find that its begin¬ 
ning is like that Olathe younger son of the 
parable ~injea»i«^the guidance and the 
counsels of our father-in believing that 
the goods we inherit are possessions, and 
not gifts ;—and in conceiving that life it¬ 
self is a scene of enjoyment, and not of 
moral and religious duty. 

“ And when he had spent all, there 

arose a famine in that land, and he be- 
“ gan to be in want. And he went and 
“ joined himself to a citizen of that coun- 
“ try, and he sent him into his fields to 
“ feed swine: And no man gave unto 
“ him.” Such is the termination of the 
thoughtless, the arrogant, and the selfish 
course of the young man of the parable. 
It is sad,—but it is not unexpected. What 
is far more, my* brethren, it is what our 
own hearts desire. Upon this subject,— 
upon the indelible authority of conscience, 
and its correspondence to the established 

VOL. II. A a 
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laws of God, many important observa¬ 
tions press upbn our notice. I can stop 
only at present, my bretl\ren, to c:.y, that 
the experience of the younger son is your 
own experience; that no human being 
has lived, who, in some degree at least, 
has not felt what lie was doomed to 
feel; and that the same eternal laws 
which left him desolate ’’and abandon¬ 
ed, extend now to us, and will extend 
to our children, \yhatever may be 
the “ sin that most easily besets us,"— 
whatever the moral error we indulge, its 
terminalion is unalterably the same. Pro¬ 
digal as >ve may be of health, of power, 
of riches, of learning, or of genius,—if the}' 
are employed only for our own gratifi¬ 
cation,—if no sense of the will of the 
Giver, or of the ends for wbich they, were 
given, has directed us, they arc all, with 
regard to us, the “ wasted" goods of 
the parable. The “ harp and |he viol" 
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may be in the society of youth; and 
there^may also be a “ riotous living” 
of the 'fleer':-of the understand¬ 
ing, as well as of the senses ; but the 
time must arrive when we shall, like 
him, come “ unto ourselves—a time 
when we shall feel ourselves in “ a far 
“ country,”—far from the protection,— 
far from the wisdom,—and still farther 
from the love of our Father; when all 
the flatterers and all the ministers of our 
vices have left and abandoned us to our 
secret sorrow ; when the wise and the 
good remove themselves from us; and 
when, amid all our variety of wretched¬ 
ness, ” no man will give unto us." 

Such is the history, not of vice in general 
only, but of every particular vice. Whcrc- 
ever iuis indulged, it leads to three conse¬ 
quences which no human art nor genius 
can avert,—to the contempt or detesta¬ 
tion of mankind,—to the consciousness 
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of baseness and unworthiness in ourselves, 
—to the indelible expe(;tation of punish- 
menl, sometime or oth#Kv>»n,ar”ive. It is 
then (even while the world may think us 
happy, and when w^einay affect too the ap¬ 
pearance of happiness,) that we find our¬ 
selves in “ a far country;” that we find all 
the original treasures of our being wast¬ 
ed ; that men give not, and cannot give 
to us the deep relief which our hearts re¬ 
quire; and that, in. the secret hours 
which fall upon guilt, we sit down and 
look back upon the scene of our early 
and our innocent days, with a feeling of 
shame, of anguish, and of terror, which no 
tongue but that of guilt itself can describe. 

-Is this then the final termination 

of our weak and fallen nature ?—Is the 
immortal mind of man so ^oon to lose all 
its hopes of glory and of honour ?—In 
that feeble fountain of life, which scarcely 
has begun to flow, arc the impnrities it 
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contracts so indelible that^they never can 
be deposited ?—^and is its stream to pass 
on into uU dti/ii' dcep of eternity without 
the hope of yet purifying its waters, and 
yet again reflecting in its bosom the sun¬ 
shine and serenity of Heaven ? No, my 
brethren, there is a Father in the parable; 
—there are designs of mercy in the coun¬ 
sels of Heaven;—there is a method by 
which all these evils may be conquered, 
—by which all that is lost may be re¬ 
gained,—by which the human prodigal 
may again be led by a diviner hand 
back to his happiness and to his home. 

“ And when he came to himself, he 
“ said, I will arise and go unto my fa- 
“ ther, and say unto him. Father, I have 
“ sinned against heaven, and before thee, 
“ and am no more worthy to be called thy 

“son.”-^These words reveal the secret 

workings of every human heart. Whatever 
may hafe been the nature or the degree of 
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our transgressions, it is in these words tha^ 
the “ Spirit from above,V the “ holy Spirit 
“ that worketh unto saljr^*i'C*?i".'rpeaks unto 
us all. It says, “ auise,” —arise at once 
from sin and from wretchedness ;—from a 
condition foreign to your nature, and de¬ 
structive of your hopes;—from your sla¬ 
very in “ a far country," where there is only 
famine I'rom Heaven, and cruelty from 
men. Return to the home in which you 
were born,—to that* household where 
even the “ hired servants of vour father 
“ have bread enough and to spareand 
where, under his protecting arms, you 
may still return to peace, to usefulness, 

and to happiness.- 

—What are the purposes of these moral 
punishments in the administration of the 
Almighty, and what are the promises 
which the Gospel gives to genuine peni¬ 
tence, we shall afterwards have an oppor¬ 
tunity of considering. In the meantime, 
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sny brethren, let us pause, with seriousness, 
up^ the history»which we have now re¬ 
viewed. "T:; h-'Jiit history (in some degree 
or other), of every human soul. Where- 
ever guilt begins, it begins like llie young 
man in the parable, with the abuse of the 
goods which the wisdom of the great Fa¬ 
ther of the universe hath divided unto 
us; and whatever may be its course, it 
uniformly ends like his, in the consci¬ 
ousness of,^moral want, and in the feeling 
of religious wretchedness. 

* Let the young pause upon it; and 

» 

while life is that “ far country" into 
which they are so willing to travel, let 
them consider well the example which is 
here presented in mercy to their inexpe¬ 
rienced eye.—Let them learn what it is 
to'^onceive all the goods which Provi¬ 
dence bestows upon them to be their 
own; and where it is to. which the vain, 
an.d the arrogant, and the selfish mind 
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must come, when it forgets alike the pa¬ 
ternal hand which gavq, and the benefi¬ 
cent purposes for whifih^ll^ ^r^eie given. 

Let the gay, and the busy, and the ac¬ 
tive, pause in the midst of their career; 
and, in these hours at least, ask them¬ 
selves w'hether their course resembles that 
which we have seen. If it does, if they 
too are wasting for their own base or sel¬ 
fish ends, the goods which were commit¬ 
ted to their care, let them not hope that 
the laws of the Eternal will change for 
them.—Let them believe that there is one 
process alone which can pCirify the waters 
which are hastening to eternity;—and 
let them consider that it is only while the 
mind retains its strength, and the soul its 
vigour, that the prodigal child of nature 
can arise from the dust into which he has 
fallen, and retrace the journey which has 
separated him from his Father. 

-Upon this, and upon eveiy congre- 
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g^tion who are met in these solemn hours 
in'^he name of Je^us Christ, may the spirit 
of genuh'? repentance descend “ with 
“ healing upon its wings!”—May seasons 
as they pass, tell us that they are passing ; 

, —and may we all so employ them, that 
they may become to us, “ the appointed 
“ lime,”—that they may prove to us “ the 
“ day of salvation !” 
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ON THE PARABLE OP THE PRODIGAL 
SON. 


Luke, tv. IL 

“ A7id he saidy A certain rna^ had two 
“ som'* - - 

When we were last assembled, my bre¬ 
thren, I submitted to you some observa¬ 
tions upon the memorable parable of the 
Prodigal Son, which contains to*i;(rety 
feeling bosom, lessons at once of humility, 
of hope, and of animation. In soliciting 
your attention to the history of the young- 
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cr son of the parable, it was my object to 
she w you, that it was the universal history 
of man;—that all.have left, in sonic way 
or other, the house of their father;—that 
the passions and imagination of youth 
too naturally wish to stray into “ a far 

country;”—an4 that all of us, in the 
course of life, have fell, in some degree, 
that moral selfishness which leads us to 
consider “ the goods which fall unto us” 
as otrrowq^and let forget, in the pursuit 
(i’ our own inventions, alike the designs 
oV our Father, and the interests of our 
brethren. 

What the results of this weakness or 


selfishness of our nature are, you have seen 
in the exquisite painting of the parable; 
—you have seen its first consequence to 
>^b6Jia.the wasting of the very goods which 
had occasioned it;—its last consequence 
you have seen to be in the contempt and 
disapprobation of mankind;—in the in- 
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ternal consciousness of shame and of vjn* 
worthiness; and in the indelible Jjfttief, 
that punishment must some time or other 
arrive. Such were the results of the sins 
of this youthful prodigal; and such are the 
results to which every sin must look; the 
unalterable laws of the divine admini¬ 
stration, which no human presumption 
can dare to hope will be suspended for 
them. 

Sad, however, and .awful as this termi¬ 
nation of error must appear, the parab’e 
we are considering is not completed. 
Its final consequence, its' animating end 
is not yet produced ; and it is to this end 
that I now wish to draw your attention;— 
to shew you, in imperfect words, (and in 
the illustration of this parable what human 
words must not be imperfect?) the ra^gai- 
ficent purposes which moral punishment 
serves in the administration of the uni¬ 
verse ; and the grateful light f hich the 
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m^rcy of the Gospel throws upon the 
darA'est scene of our imperfect nature. 

We have seen the termination of the 
errors of the young man in the parable. 
—We have witnessed all the natural suc¬ 
cession of evils which his sins have 
brought upon him; and we have heard 
him pronounce the words which form 
the crisis of his fate : “ I will arise and go 
“ to my father, and say unto him, Father, 
“ ^iS?e“s^ed against Heaven, and be- 
“«ore thee, and am no more worthy to be 
“ oalled thy son."-We are now to re¬ 

turn to a nobler scene, to the original scene 
from which the wanderings of the prodigal 
son had misled us;—to behold that Father 
whom he had left;—to mark the senti¬ 
ments with which that Father regards him 
tipondiis returnand thence to learn, with 
what sentiments we ought to consider that 
universal Father, whom this exquisite his¬ 
tory has shadowed out to the grateful con- 
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ception of Christians. “ And he arose and 
“ came to his Father. But when he^Vas 
“ yet a great way off, his father saw him, 
“ and had compassion, and ran, and fell 
“ on his neck, and kissed him. And the 
“ son said unto him, Father! I have sin- 
“ ned against Heaven, and in thy sight, 
“ and am no more worthy to be called 
“ thy son. But the father said to his ser- 
“ vants. Bring the best robe and put it on 
“ him ; and put a ring on his Mncl,'"bnd 
“ shoes on his feet,—for this my son wjfe 
“ dead, and is alive again;—he was loA:, 
“ and is found.” 

In these words, my brethren, is con¬ 
tained the most consoling truth which 
the mind of an imperfect creature can 
learn; a truth important, indeed, at all 
times, to give us adequate' conceptioimTf 
the benevolence of “Him that made us;” 
but at this time more especially import¬ 
ant, when comfort ought to be given to 
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every soul that is truly penitent, and 
whtn the goodness, of heaven ought to be 
illustrated, as existing as fully in the hour 
of Redemption, as it did in the glorious 
hour of Creation. 

That the Almighty is a God of justice; 
that sin must look for punishment; and 
that punishment will overtake, and ever 
must overtake it, are doctrines not learnt 
from man, but instinctive in our nature. 
Th^jVit!sr^% earliest mark of human cha- 
ramer; they aVe to be read wherever man 
has^ought, or felt, or acted; and all the 
invemons of vide, and all the arts of so¬ 
phistry have been, and ever will be inef¬ 
fectual in erasing them. It is the unfor¬ 
tunate weakness of man in general, to 
look no farther; to dread to examine 
^ba^lirposes of this awful constitution of 
his nature; and thus gradually to permit 
all the original convictions of the Divine 
goodness tg be obscured amid the seeming 
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darkness of its justice. The lofty doctrine 
which the wise of every age have wisiied 
or conjectured, in opposition to these fa¬ 
tal apprehensions, is, “ that God indeed 
“ is Just, but that he is just only because 
“ he is goodthat his government is not 
that of a sovereign only, but that of a fa¬ 
ther ; and that the traces of his bene¬ 
ficence are to be seen, as well in the 
visitation of punishment, as they are in 
the dispensation of reward. i«i,the 

mighty doctrine “ which the voice of Hkn 
“ that came from the bosom of the ^a- 
“ ther,” has now for ever established to 
“ them that believe in him \ and it is in 
the illustration of this fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of the Gospel, that I am now to 
suggest from the parable the following 
circumstances for , your'^ reflectioa.<j?*ii. 
your comfort. 

1. We may observe then, iii the first 
place, in the conduct of this memorable 
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Story, that the first purpose for which mo¬ 
ral punishment is instituted, is for the good 
of the whole of the family of the Father. 
It is chiefly in our inattention to this 
great and universal end, that we mistake 
so often, and so ungratefully, the justice 
of Heaven. We are won by the suffer-* 
ings of the younger son;—we lament 
over his miseries;—and when we apply 
them to ourselves, we are too apt to con- 
clu^ tha&^JIeaven. is relentless, and to 
sm with the ^irst criminal, “ that our pu- 
“ aUhment is greater than we can bear.'^ 
^W^ forget air this while that there are 
others concerned;—we forget that there 
is a family which he has deserted for the 
selfishness of his own pursuits;—that he 
has left his father, his kindred, and his 
—dnd' that those goods, which 
have been dissipated in the ignoble pur¬ 
poses^ ;$filfi^|i,^atification, were given 
that they ijpigliit contribute to the family 
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happiness, and to extend the family pros¬ 
perity. 

It is only by checking this sensibility 
for the suffering of the individual, and by 
remembering in what consists the hap¬ 
piness of the w hole, that we can learn to 
appreciate the beneficent purposes of in¬ 
dividual suffering. It is by it we thence 
learn, that the happiness of the general fa¬ 
mily is consulted, and that by the errors 
of one, the whole are made wh!,?,,,.,Xt is by 
the sentiments they feel on'the unw^hy 
conduct of the younger son, that all^^the 
rest are retained beneath the roof c'i the 
parent, and protected from the evils to 
which also they might hasten. It is by 
the contempt and indignation which they 
feel for his base and selfish arrogance, 
that they learn the value of secr et dutv^ 
and the loveliness of filial obedience. It 
is the sad but salutary prospect of his 
want and of his sufferings, which teaches 
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them what are the merited “ wages” of 
disobedience, and what are the just con¬ 
sequences of his base forgetfulness of that 
Father who had given him all that he 
possessed, and had abused. 

These are the ends which the suffer¬ 
ings of the “ younger son” are intended 
to produce; ends evidently which spring 
only from Beneficence,—which combine 
wisdom with love,—and which, in the 
iryjttriaoiei'.ess of their execution, testi¬ 
fy the invariable tenderness of the great 
l\ther of the family. If the human Fa¬ 
ther be good only when he consults the 
happiness of the whole of his family,—if 
he must sometimes sacrifice his own feel¬ 
ings to check that way wardness of “ the 
“ younger children," which disturbs or in- 
itf-rupts it-aftd if in this firmness itself 
we read most distinctly the profoundness 
and theextenf of his affection,—are there 
any othes principles by which we shall 
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determine lh 9 goodness of the Father pf 
moral Nature? Is there any other me¬ 
thod by whicli tlie happiness of a mo¬ 
ral universe can be maintained, than by 
the punishment of the sins that disturb 
it? Are the laws upon which the univer¬ 
sal happiness is founded, to be repealed 
from partiality to one younger child? 
and, deep as may be thesulFeringsofthat 
wayward individual, are not the pangs 
which his bosom is fo'rmed tp^feeCaJ^js- 
tinctly expressive of the wisdom and ^af¬ 
fection of the Father, as the grateful tt>:^bb 
of the heart of that elder son who had 
never left and who never wished to leave 
Him. 

2. While the first epd of moral punish¬ 
ment is thus to maintain the moral order 
and happiness of the world, we hiay 
learn, in the second place, from the con¬ 
duct of the parable, that it is at the same 
time instituted with exquisite wisdom, to 
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tbe future good of the very individuals 

* 

who suffer. The punishments of men 
are often arbitrary; carrying little rela¬ 
tion to the crime, and less to the crimi¬ 
nal ; and calculated apparently for no 
end, but to shew the resentment of offend¬ 
ed power. It is not thus, iny brethren, 
with the punishments of Heaven. In 
them there is no relation to offended 
power; no mixture of indignation, or re- 
s^imeni, or any human passion. It is not 
((nly for the benefit of the whole, but even 
f(}Kj^the benefit of the guilty themselves, 
that they are calculated,—to bring them 
back again “ to themselves,"—to inspire 
them still more mercifully in the very crisis 
of disease, with the knowledge and percep¬ 
tion of their cure. It was thus with the 
^foung man in the parable. His guilt was 
in his prodigality, in his wasting in licen¬ 
tiousness' and vice the goods which were 
given for the ends of usefulness and virtuous 
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industry;—and what was his punishment? 
It was in Jinowing want,—in suffering 
amid the famine which he was too thought¬ 
less to foresee,—and, from being the 
younger son of an opulent and indulgent 
fallier, becoming the lowest servant of a 
foreign master. In every circumstance 
of this punishment, we read its specific 
purpose. It Avas the punishment which 
could best instruct him in his past errors; 
which could shew him most/Tilfunwly 
the value of the goods he had dissipate^ji; 
which, still more, if happier days sh^^d 
ever come, would best dispose him to 
meet them with wiser views and nobler 
resolutions. 

It is the same, my brethren, with every 
punishment of Heaven in this and in 
every future hour; anti invariably as>‘ evil 

pursueth sin,” as invariably in the pro¬ 
found beneficence of the Father of our 
spirits, is the peculiar evil made the cor- 
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rection of the peculiar sin. Whatever 
may have been the goods which our 
ingratitude or prodigality has wasted,— 
whether health has been lost in profli¬ 
gacy, or time in idleness, or riches in 
dissipation,—whether learning has been 
abused for vanity, or power for ambition, 
or genius for selfish and momentary 
fame, the hour not only of want, but of 
peculiar want will come;—the houf when 
wp>shali desire, and when no man will 
give unto us;—the hour, still more, when 
w^hall learn the value of the goods we 
have wasted, by their loss;—and when 
conscience and memory will join to 
teach us the severe but salutary les¬ 
son how they ought to have been em¬ 
ployed. It is here, my brethren, that 
we may see the'final purpose of the pu¬ 
nishments of Heaven; not for the suf¬ 
fering, but for the reformation of the sin¬ 
ner ;—in .teaching him, by his own ea;pe- 
rience, .what are the laws of that moral 
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system to whiph he belongs;—in bringing 
him, even by the means of sorrow, “ to him¬ 
self;”—in leading him to feel that duty and 
happiness are eternally conjoined; and 
that, in the future journey of his life, it 
is only ** the wa v s of wisdom that are the 
“ ways of pleasantness, and that in her 
“ paths alone, he is to hope for peace.” 

3. There is yet, iny brelliren, another 
affecting circumstance in the system of 
divine punishment, which t^e parablfe^is 
exquisitely fitted to teach us. In tKe 
punishments of men, we see the pupish- 
ment not only threatened, but accom¬ 
plished; in the codes of penal law, it 
is seldom hitherto we have seen any 
moral proportion between crime and pu¬ 
nishment ; and too often, even in oiir 
boasted state of society,* we see if end 
not only in the punishment of the crime, 
but in the destruction of the criminaK 
It is not thus with the justice, and .the 
beneficence of Heaven.—Guilty as might 
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be the prodigal in the parable, the last 
visitations of Heai'en are not represented 
to us in his punishment. Amid want, 
and famine, and exile, he still survives: 
—he lives that he may yet return to his 
father;—that he may be for ever the em¬ 
blem to us, of the final and merciful pur¬ 
pose of the justice of the Almighty. 

Of those complicated feelings which 
constitute the immediate punishment of 
S’J, I have formerly said that the deepest 
tnd most overwhelming is, that indelible 
e^^'\ectation of future punishment, which 
no art nor sophistry can erase from the 
mind of the guilty. 

Let me beseech you, my brethren, to 
attend to this extraordinary constitution 
of our nature;—and to consider what is 
the evidence it affords us of the character 
and of the designs of Him who n\ade us. 
In punishment accomplished, we discern 
justice; "but in punishment only antici- 
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pated;—in sneering threatened onijf, bun 
not inflicted, we must discern tenderness; 
—we must discern not only long-suffer¬ 
ing, and unwillingness to punish in the 
character of the father; but we must dis¬ 
cern, still more, care and concern for the 
future benefit of the child,—a design to 
make him wise by fear, and not by suffer¬ 
ing,—to reclaim him by the workings of 
his own imagination, rather than by the 
chastisement of the parent,—qnd ncverW 
raise the arm of justice, until the last hope 
of penijtence and of sorrow has expired/^ 
It is .by this exquisite means, that the ne- 
cessar3f justice of Heaven is yet temper¬ 
ed with mercy;— that the final punish¬ 
ment of sin is withheld, and long withheld, 
until the milder effect of its anticipation 
has been tried;—and that, far as the guilty 
may be from “ the house of their Father,” 
there is no distance so great from which 
they may not yet be able to retufn.—rf- 
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•;-Such, my brethren, is a slight repre¬ 

sentation of the magnificent doctrine which 
the Gospel affords with regard to the ends 
of moral punishment. It is a subject, like 
every other in the administration of the 
universe, at first dark and complicated, 
but opening at last, to the eye which con¬ 
templates it with firmness and reverence, 
into views of splendour and beneficence 
which overpower the heart,—which de- 
mo-nstrale, that God is just only because he 
is good;—that the inflictions of his moral 
justice are the necessary emanations from 
the fountain of‘his beneficence;—that the 
final purpose of all is, to bring a regene¬ 
rated world within the pale of salva¬ 
tion ;—and that the same Almighty Love 
reigned over the moral world, in the hour 
of Redemplioir, which reigned over the 
material world in theglorious hour of Crea¬ 
tion, when everything was good, and when 
man exiiitied in the image of his Maker, 
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It is for US, my brethren, at all seasons, 
but more especially in seasons like the 
present, to apply this mighty doctrine to 
ourselves;—to think, if such be the cha¬ 
racter of the Father of our nature, what 
ought to be the feelings and the minds 
of his children ?—to consider whether our 
hearts correspond to the wishes and the 
invitations of his parental love,—to pray at 
least, that, under the influence of his spi¬ 
rit, we may arise from the stranger Iqjud 
of sin, and return to the home where we 
were born. 

Whatever may have been the path of 
our journey, or whatever the stages of its 
progress, we must all feel, in some degree, 
that we have wandered from the Parent 
who gave us birth-that we have wasted, 
in some vyay or other, for the purposes 
of our own indulgence, the goods which 
he bestowed upon us; that we are 
now in a " far country/' where Heaven 
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threatens, and man begins to be unkind, 
and where the awtui shades of futurity are 
daily rising in deeper gloom before our 
path. These are the whisperings of the ap¬ 
proaching storm,—and their voice is made 
to breathe around us, that they may teach 
us to prepare. It is for us to consider 
whether we will listen to their voice ;— 
whether we will rush heedlessly on ‘ our 
journey, or pause to .meditate upon the 
course we are to pursue. 

If the first be the case,—if no voice of 
conscience from within, and no voice of 
pitying nature'from without, have power 
to restrain us, where, in the name of 
Heaven and earth, is our journey to ter¬ 
minate? The clouds are gathering in 
Heaven,—the famine is approaching upon 
earth,—the hearts of men are hardening 
to our fate. Do we still flatter ourselves 
that, on some future day, we tnay return ? 
Alas! there is an enemy in that foreign 
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land from whence we cannot fly. The 
grave mav hold us in its arms ; and ere 
we descend to it, we may look back upon 
the house of our father, and look in vain. 

Do we, on the other hand, pause at 
our danger, and listen to the prophetic 
voice that is whispering around us ?—Do 
we sit down to consider where our pre¬ 
sumption has carried us, and whither it 
must carry us at last ?—Do we long for 
the home we have left,—and blush at the 
folly which made os leave iU—and weep 
when we think of our Father,—and prp,y 
to return to his arms ?—Then, my bre¬ 
thren, happy are we! The irrevocable 
hour is not yet comethe clouds of Hea¬ 
ven will disperse;—-the Sun of Righte¬ 
ousness will gild the road which leads us 
to our home;—and the voice of good and 
pious men will greet us in kindness and 
in gratulation upon our way. 

^ * 

And the young man arose,*’ says the 
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parable, “ aad came to his Father. But 
“ while he was yet a gre*at way off, his 
“ father saw him, and had compassion, 
“ and ran, and fell upon his neck, and 
“ kissed him. And the son said unto 
“ him, Father, I have sinned against Hea- 
“ ven and before thee, and am no more 
V worthy to be called thy son ; make me 
as one of thy hired servants. But the 
“ lather said unto his servants. Bring the 
“ best robe, and put it on him, and put 
a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
“ feet. 11 is meet that we should re- 
“ joice ; for this my son was dead, and is 
alive again, He was lost, and is found.” 
May these words, which no human 
imagination could have conceived, and 
which no human tongue could frame, be 
verified to you, my brethren, and to eve¬ 
ry penitent heart that now beats amid 
this wide and dangerous world I May 
the Spirit of that tender and compassion- 
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ate Saviour who pronounced them, de¬ 
scend upon ali your souls, and visit you 
with all his consolations, and strengthen 
you with all his grace! And in these hours 
of religious preparation, may the circum¬ 
stances of this invaluable parable teach 
you what is the Mercy of God, and what 
are the Duties of Man ! 
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OK THE PARABLE OP THE PRODIGAL 
SON. 


Luke, xv. 11. 

“ And he said, A cerfain man had tno 
sons. - 

Our meetings at this season, my bre¬ 
thren, are the most solemn and the most 
adecting whicli onr religion prescribes. 
VVe come from, all the secret chambers 
ol’ pious meditation, where vve have been 
communing in sadness with our hearts ; 

where memory and conscience have visit- 

% 
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ed us with tidings of sorrow and of shame; 
and when, in looking back upon the days 
which are past, the best of us must feel 
how imperfectly they have corresponded 
with the hopes and the views with which 
they began. And we now enter this house 
with no sentiments but those of humi¬ 
liation,—to confess before God the errors 
of our ways,—to implore his forgiveness 
for all that is past,—to express our wishes 
and our purposes of. amendment,—and 
to pray for that assistance from Heaven 
which cannot be given us by men. 

It is in these moments, humble and con¬ 
trite as they are, and gloomy as they ap¬ 
pear to a superficial world, that Heaven 
most peculiarly descends to meet us.—It 
is at this sacred season that the Son of 
God comes as it were again, with all the 
promises of his Gospel upon his lips, to 
tell us to be “ of good cheer, for that he 
“ can make us whole—to point to that 
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sacrifice which has made a “ final atone- 
“ ment for the sins of all them that are 
penitent;” and to display to onr grate¬ 
ful view the mighty Father, whose pa¬ 
ternal eye has never left us amid all 
our wanderings, and who now comes 
forward, as it were, with extended arms, 
to animate us to pursue our journey to 
our real home. Amid the melancholy 
and the contrition of the past season, 
it is a moment tljat meets us like the 
dream of th'e Patriarch in the Wilder¬ 
ness, when, amid the darkness of the 
night, “ he saw a ladder as it were let 
“ down from Heaven, and angels of mer- 
“ cy descending upon it,” to cheer him 
amid all his doubts and his fears; and to 
open to him the lofty scene where faith 
and obedience were finally to close. May 
this be the effect of these sacred moments 
upon all our souls! and may we so gather 
around the altar where the human na- 
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ture of our Saviour is laid, that in his 
greater capacity, as the High Priest of 
his people, he may pronounce the forgive¬ 
ness of all our sins ! 

To prepare us lor the solemnities of this 
season, 1 availed myself of that portion 
of Scripture which applies so nearly to our 
condition,-—the parable of the prodigal 
and the penitent son. We have seen the 
errors of the young man;—we have seen 
the love and the pity of the father;—and 
still more, that blessed termihation of the 
story which gives to our weak and fallen 
nature, its lairest and its highest hojies. I 
am at present to close the subject, by 
leading you to consider the Character 
of this penitent;—the sentiments which 
procured him pardon,—and the conduct 
which led him to his home. It is,here, 
my brethren, that the story is most essen¬ 
tially useful to us; and as there are none 
of us who must not be conscious of some 
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ifeparture from our lather, there are none 
of us who are n(^ interested in learning 
what is the pnth by whicli we also may 
hope to return. 

1. The lirst thing then observable, in 
this view, in the charaeter of this young 
man, is the simplicity and entireness of 
his Repentance, in the picture that is 
given of him and of his sorrow, there is 
no subterfuge, no apology, no hypocrisy. 
AVhen he comes to himsellj he leels all 
his misery and his miworthiness, and he 
confesses it. He looks about for no ar¬ 
gument. II e states no example to apolo¬ 
gize to himself lor his sins. The memo¬ 
ry of what he was,—the consciousness of 
what he is,—the feeling of what he ought 
to be,—are all that his mind is capable of. 
It is here we see the beginning of his sal¬ 
vation. The spirit of God has found him, 
and he obeys its voice. Though sinful,— 
though njiserable,—though bowed down 
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by shame and sorrow, he is not yet lost; 
his original nature reaves; amid these 
troubled waters, the purity of his soul is 
renewed; and the agony he suffers, is the 
kindly throe of nature, which struggles to 
deliver itself from the load by which it was 
oppressed. Can there be to us a stronger 
representation of true repentance? Can 
there be a more convincing evidence of 
the merciful purposes which it is intend¬ 
ed to serve ? and, when we contemplate 
it, do we not feel the truth*of the lofty 
assertion of the prophet, “ That the high 
“ and holy One that inhkbiteth eternity 
“ dwelleth ” upon earth, most chiefly “ in 
the humble and the contrite heart ?” 

There is yet another observation which 
arises from this part of the story of the 
prodigal. It is on the dignity and pmia- 
bleness of repentance. We have seen 
him in various lights,—we have seen him 
with indignation in the midst of his vices; 
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i—we have seen him with pity indeed, but 
yet with satisfaction, wh'en punishment 
overtakes him. It is now, and now only, 
that we begin to look upon him with love 
In the blessed moment when he says, “ I 
will arise and return to my father,” his 
character begins to open and to expand 
upon us. We see virtues which have hi¬ 
therto been buried, awakening into life,— 
we trust he may yet be worthy and be 
happy; and we,follow his story with 
renewed hope, and with deeper interest. 

—My penitent brethren! let me implore 
you thus to look upon yourselves.—Such 
is the light in which you also appear to 
all who are good and wise on earth,—to all 
who are great and glorious in Heaven. 
The hour in which you too say, “ I will 
“ arise” from .the errors into which I 
have fallen,—is the hour jin which your 
character also begins to open and to ex¬ 
pand in the eyes of religion. The spirits 
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of the just here, and the “ spirits of the 
"just who are' now ragide perfect,” fol¬ 
low your steps with deeper interest, and 
Heaven opens its everlasting gates to in¬ 
vite you to come in. 

2. 'I'he second thing observable in the 
history of this young man in the parable, 
is the deep conviction which he entertains 
of his Father’s love, and of the reception 
which he will give to his repentance. He 
no sooner says “ I will arise,” than he 
adds, " I will go to my lather*.”—Fie had 
tried the affections of the vicious and th.e 
profligate, and they had deserted him* 
He had been in a foreign land, “ and no 
“ man gave unto himbut there was 
yet one place he knew, where he would 
meet with pity;—amid all the coldness 
of the world, there was yet one paternal 
heart which would open to receive his 
tears and his repentance.-How consol¬ 

ing to every penitent bosom is this decla- 
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ration of the jmrahle ? and how strongly 
does it testify the importance of that 
Faith which is able to “ make us whole ?” 
It was this faith which saved him from 
the miseries in which he was involved,— 
which emboldened him to begin his jour¬ 
ney to his home,—which supjwrted him 
through all its length,—and which brought 
him finally to his father’s arms. With¬ 
out this firm beliel^—without this confi¬ 
dence in his fathers forgiveness—his story 
would havc^ closed, and he would have 
perished in that foreign land. And what 
is it, my penitent brethren, that is able 
to sup|)ort also your repentance, and em¬ 
bolden you to return to the home which 
you have deserted, and give you the con¬ 
fidence that you will joyfully be received ? 
It is “ your faith in the same Father— 
It is your undoubting belief in the pro¬ 
mises of Him who now speaks to you in 
this memorable parable ; your belief in 
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Him “ who despised the cross, and rejeci> 
“ ed the shame,” that lie might conduct 
you from that foreign land into which 
you had strayed, and upon whose tern 
porary tomb you may (in these solemn 
moments) see these astonishing words 
written, “ Thus hath God loved the 
" world, that he gave his only-begotten 
" Son, to the end that all that believe in 
him should not perish, but have ever- 
'• lasting life—It is Ijere, and in these 
hours, when Heaven, in so* peculiar a 
manner, descends to meet you. Your peni¬ 
tence has, I trust, prepared you for the re¬ 
ception of pardon, but pardon God only 
can give;—and now, in these solemn mo¬ 
ments, by the most divine of all beings, 
and by the most significant of all sacrifi¬ 
ces, He comes to signify his Almighty 
will, and to seal your pardon in the blood 
of his only and his beloved Son. 

3. The third circumstance observable 
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lb the character of the prodigal son, is 
his conduct after.his repentance. There 
is something here very beautiful in the 
conduct of the narration, and the rapidi¬ 
ty with which it is carried on very strik¬ 
ingly expresses the character of genuine 
repentance:—“ And he arose and came 
“ to his father.” This is all that our Sa¬ 
viour says; but it says everything that 
our hearts could wish. It says, that his 
penitence and his faith had their full ef¬ 
fect ; that ’he dismissed all fears of his 
past unworthiness, and all doubt of his 
father’s pityit says, that he lingered no 
longer in that “ foreign land,” where his 
errors had misled him, but that he hasten¬ 
ed on his journey home;—it says, still 
farther, that although his road must ne¬ 
cessarily have led him through all the 
scenes of his former guilt, and into the 
society of those who had seduced and 
ruined Ijim, that yet he made no sojourn- 
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ing with them; that he resisted all theiV 

• • 

temptations, and disdained all their rea¬ 
sonings, and scorned all their ridicule; 
and that, full of higher thoughts and 
dearer hopes, he halted not until he 
found himself within his father’s arms. 

Is it possible, my penitent brethren, 
that you can read these words without 
feeling the instruction they contain to 
you ? In the two first sentiments of this 
young penitent, in his ivepentance, and in 
his fiiith, I j)ersuade myself you share ; 
but in his conduct after his repentance,-.- 
in his noble disdain of all that had formerly 
led him astray,~in the superiority of his 

affections to all that before had degraded 
him,—in the new devotion of his soul to 
his father, and to liis father’s service,—it 
is time alone which can tell whether .you 
also share. May the God of mercy grant 
that it may be so with all!—Yet suffer me, 
my brethren, to remind you, th^it there 
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aVe dangers awaiting you; that, though 
you luive arisen fipm the errors which you 
bewail, you are yet in a “ foreign land 
that there is a long journey awaiting you 
befijre you can arrive at your real home; 
and that, in that journey, all the tempta¬ 
tions which formerly seduced, all the so¬ 
phistry which formerly perverted, and 
all the associates who 1^’merly mis¬ 
led you, are awaiting your return. To 
meet these dangevs, let me implore you 
to keep thiti simple parable lor ever in 
your remembrance. It tells you all that 
you have hitl?erto felt; but it tells you, 
still more, all that you can in future hope. 
You have known all the sorrows of his 
penitence; you now feel, I trust, all the 
blessings of his faith. May you finally 
feel all the joy of his acceptance ! J3ut ere 
this can be, let his firmness and his reso¬ 
lution be the model of your imitation; 
and whenever danger or temptation assail 
ydu, press to your hearts the Gospel of 
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your Lord, and ask yourselves, whethefr 
the penitent whom he ^escribes did not 
only arise, but whether also, he did not 
arrive, through all the dangers and all 
the trials of his road, at the feet of his fa¬ 
ther. 

4. The last thing that is observable in 
this view of the parable, is its conclusion. 
It is for this divine conclusion that it was 
at first spoken. It was for your benefit, 
my brethren, (for the benefit of every in¬ 
dividual among you, and among every 
congregation of fallen men,) that it was 
written; and the heart which is not affect¬ 
ed by the words of our Saviour, cannot be 
affected by the language of man. It con¬ 
cludes, not as man would have conclud¬ 
ed it, with the simple account of his par¬ 
don and his reception ;—it tells us a ^reat 
deal more; it tells us, in truth, of things 
which the “ heart of man durst not con- 
“ ceive,” and which none but the Son of 
God had the power and the capacity to re- 
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vaal;—it tells us of the robe,” which sig¬ 
nifies honour, and the “ ring,” which im¬ 
plies glory ;—it tells us of the gratulation 
of the whole family on the recovery of 
one whom they thought they had “ lost 
—but, far more than all, it tells us of the 
joy of the Father himself, when he once 
more held this returning son within his 
arms, and felt the throb of penitence in his 
heart, and found him agawf^ive to love, 
to duty, and to happiness. 

The parable, my penitent brethren, is 
indeed addressed to you, but the applica¬ 
tion of the conclusion I must leave to 
yourselves. The truth is, that I dare 
not; that the views it suggests are too 
mighty to admit of explanation in mortal 
language; and that the representations 
which our Saviour thus gives of the ten¬ 
der mercy of the Great Father of the pe¬ 
nitent, and of the worth of the human 
soul, are such, that nothing belongs to 
creatures like us, but to bury our fore- 
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heads in the dust, and to say to oiir Sa¬ 
viour and to our God, “ Wiiat is man 
“ that thou thus regardest liim, or the 
“ son of man, that thou thus visitest him?” 

-Such, then, my brethren, are the 

circumstances which seem most to de¬ 
mand our attention in tlie character of 
this accepted penitent, and such the ex¬ 
ample which is most fitted for our imita¬ 
tion, in this inioresting season of repent¬ 
ance, and of virtuous resolution. Ilis 
story is finished,—his labours and his 
trials are over,—and the sincerity of his 
penitence has met with 'more than re¬ 
ward. Let it never be forgotten, my bre¬ 
thren, that it is not thus with us ;—that 
the world, with all its vices and all its 
temptations, still lies before us;—that, 
though we may, in these sacred hours, 
“ be come to ourselves,” yet that all these 
sentiments and resolutions may be forgot; 
and that a journey yet awaits us, in which 
we may have yet much to do and to Suf- 
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fep before we can “ come to our Fa- 
«ther." 

In the present hours of sorrow and of 
preparation, let us, in the first place, wor¬ 
thily lament our sins, and acknowledge, 
simply and sincerely, our wretchedness. 
Baring our hearts before “ Him who is 
" too |)ure to behold iniquity,” let us 
throw from us, with scorn, all^ioseweak 
apologies,—all that hase-^phistry with 
which guilt attempts to screen its defor¬ 
mity, even from its own eyes. Let us che¬ 
rish, rather, a full sense of our ingratitude, 
and calculate, with a firm piety, the value 
of all the goods which our Father has di¬ 
vided unto us, and which we have wasted 
in the pursuit of our own selfish and 
ignoble ends. It is from these humble 
and heartfelt tears that the fountain of 
effectual repentance flows.—It is upon 
these troubled waters, that the angel first 
descends “ with healing upon his wings." 

VOL. II. Dd 
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From this contrite view of ourselves, 
let us, in the second place, lift our eyes 
to that Fattier “ who careth for us,”—who 
deigns to grieve for our wanderings,— 
who awaits with anxious love the hour 
when we come “ to ourselves,”—and who, 
not satisfied, like the father in ihe parable, 
with looking for our return, conies ior- 
ward himself, in the person ot “ his belov- 
*‘ed Son ;”ant» (a^t this season) spares not 
even his divine and spotless head, that he 
may recall us to our home. Upon the tomb 
of that blessed Saviour, let us lay our 
guilty heads; and while all the passions 
of mortality die within us, let us promise, 
in holy thankfulness, that " we will go 
“ and sin no more.” 

When we leave the altar, let us arise 
from it, not as from a service which is 
performed, but a service that is begun ; 
as from the hour when we leave the 
foreign land in which we have served a 
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cruel master, and set forwpd upon our 
return to the honours and the happiness 
of a pardoned and a regenerated being. 
Are there dangers, and trials, and temp¬ 
tations, in our way ? Let us foresee them 
with a firm and an intrepid eye ;—let'us 
meet them with a strenuous and calm de¬ 
fiance ;—and let us never forget, that the 
eyes of our Father andof ouraSfeviour are 
upon our journey; antftliat their ears 
listen to every sigh of secret penitence, and 
are open to every prayer for celestial aid. 

. Do we want still farther assistance ?— 
liet us, in the 'last place, from amid all 
the doubts and darkness of this lower scene, 
raise our grateful eyes to that final Dome 
which is now in mercy so plainly reveal¬ 
ed;—to that home which closes all the 
hopes and expectations of our being; 
where the vices and the sorrows of time 
are forgotten ; where nothing dwells but 
jnnocencue, and goodness, and holy love; 
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where humb|e penitence is now invited to 
approach; where all the good whom we 
have lost, are again to be found; and 
where the great Father of Good himselfi 
with all the myriads of redeemed spirits 
who surround his throne, will rejoice 
over every one of us that arise and come 
to him. 

Yes! 4lmighty and ever merciful 
“ God! Thou hat^st nothing that thou hast 
“ made,” and thy blessed Son has taught 
us, “ that thou forgivest tlie sins ol’ all 
" them that are truly penitent.” May 
thy Paternal Spirit be now present to all, 
in these solemn hours of remembrance 
and of gratitude, “ to create in us new and 

contrite hearts I”—May we " so worthi- 
“ ly lament our past sins, and acknowledge 
“our wretchedness,” that we “may now 
“ die unto sin, and live again unto right- 
“ eousness!” In the strength of thy grace 
may we all advance through the journey 
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qli life which is before us! And in the 
inercy and mediation of the Saviour of 
the world, may we arrive, at last, at that 
immortal home, which Thou hast prepar¬ 
ed for every penitent child of the dust, 
—where thy justice will be known to be 
mercy ; and where sin, and sorrow, and 
death, will be remembered no more! 



SERMON XXI. 


ON EEPENTANCE BEFORE HEAVEN.* 


.Luke, xv.J. 

** I say unto yoUf that likewise joy shall be 
“ in Heaven^ over one sinner that re- 
penteth” 

We have now completed, my brethren, 
the greatest solemnity of our religion. 
—We have again commemorated the 
death of him who came to give us life; 
who brought into a world of darkness 
the light of immortality; and who 


* Preached on Easter Evening. 
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^led with his blood the truth of his 
tcornmission, and J:he hope's of his fol¬ 
lowers. In this service of pious grati¬ 
tude, we have been joined by many mil¬ 
lions of the human race. “ In the east 
" and in the west, in the north and in 
" the south, they who shall one day sit 
down in the kingdom of God,” have 
been engaged, though in differ^ langua¬ 
ges, in simihir dutiefaM«*»%*he same sun 
which, during the last days, has witnes¬ 
sed our solerhnities, on this greater day has 
witnessed also the kindred solemnities of 
every Christian people, “ from where he 
“ rises to where he goeth downand at 
this sacred and concluding hour, when the 
Ceaderof our Salvation is remembered as 
rising from the grave, that he might be¬ 
come for ever victorioqs both over sin and 
over death, our feeble praise is joined by 
that of the multitude of the faithful, in 
every country and of every tongue. 
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In the service of this day, howevefA 
if we are sincere, we Jiave done a great? 
deal more.-r—We have not only testified 
our sentiments of pious thankfulness, but 
we have testified our resolutions of religi¬ 
ous obedience.—We have entered into a 
covenant with Heaven,—^We have ab¬ 
jured our errors, and bewailed our sins 
before ths^altar of our Saviour. With 
that blood wtrkii..,was shed .for us, we 
have sealed our acceptance of the merci¬ 
ful conditions of salvation; 'and before 
Him, to whom “ all hearts are open, all 
" des*ires known, and from whom no se- 

“ crets are hid,” we have laid bare the 
• # 

errors of our ways, and promised repen¬ 
tance and amendment of life. 

Happy they, to whom this season of 
thought has brought all the blessings for 
which it was intended! and who, after 
silent and sincere meditation, now feel, 
from the altar of Christ, the angel of 
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^ace to descend upon their soiilsi The 
young are happyy who, in looking or- 
ward to the world before them, have 
learnt here to anticipate its deceits;—who 
have strengthened themselves in the 
might of their Master; and who purpose, 
in the integrity of their hearts, “ to take 
“ that good part which will never be 
“ taken from them.”—^The b>iS^ and the 
active are ^1&^ppy w lwijf^'fe yet the sins 
which most easih; beset them have en- 
feebled their souls, have learnt, in the 
calm hours of thought, to struggle with 
temptation, add to renew again the inno¬ 
cence dnd generosity of happier years. 
Even the aged are happy, to whose ear 
the voice of repentance com^s not in 
vain;—in whom the decays of nature 
mingle with the promises of the Gospel, 
and who feel at last, “ that the ways of 
" righteousness only are pleasant, and 
“ that in her paths alone are peace.” It 
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is for these ends of present and of futurij 

c 

happiness that the Sawour of the wotld 
has. now summoned again the host of the 
faithful to^is common table.—It is in 
such hours, that his spirit descends upon 
the ** troubled waters” of the contrite 
soul; and it is from this exalted com¬ 
munion with Heaven, that the regene¬ 
rated spiVk.’^eturns again to the dwellings 
of mortality,^^5>Wet the volise of health 
and joy. 

In such meditations we all have been, 
for some time, employed. Yet while w« 
are yet assembled around the altar of our 
Lord, and ere we mingle aga^ in the 
business and occupation of comtnon life, 

■ there* is another and a greater view of 
the subject which I wish to present to 
your minds. It is the view which the 
ever memorable words of the text sug¬ 
gest,—the view of repentance in the sight 

of Heaven. When we stand upon the 

12 
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wst of mortality, we may regard the duty 
of repentance in many lights of wisdofn 
and of utility. But it is only when we 
elevate ourselves to the height of Revela¬ 
tion, that we can see it in its true light 
of dignity and sublimity, and that we can 
feel its alliance with all that is great in the 
character, or sublime in the hopes of the 
immortal soul. I say unto .^JG,” says 
the Son of ^od; “-^IwMr'ffiere is joy in 
" Heaven over ope sinner that repen- 
** teth.” Sdffer me at present, my bre¬ 
thren, to suggest to your reflection some, 
of the important considerations which 
these wtords are fitted to awaken, and 
with whreh it were always wise in us to 
conclude our seasons of Christian thought 
and meditation. 

1. They teach us, in the first place, in 

a manner that almost makes us tremble 

at the prospect, the importance of the 

human soul. We form some estimate of 
% 

the greatness of our nature, when we con- 
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sider the capacities with which man is 
diied; when we see the sceptre of earth-l 
ly dominion put into his hand;—when 
we follow his daring step as he carries the 
torch of science into all the dark recesses of 
nature ; or when we regard, in any of its 
noblest instances, the exertions of his pri¬ 
vate wisdom or his individual virtue.— 
But whatvfe these, and what are all our 

''V. *■ 

natural estimatS&^iiis gfeaftiess, to those 
which the words of oqr Saviour inspire ? 
when Heaven itself is seen' to take an 


.interest in his fate;—when over that 
space of life which is allotted him, the eyes 
of immortal beings are seen im^nding; 
—and when everything that is^ great or 
good in existence, bend from their im¬ 
mortal throned to witness the conflict 


which^he has to fight, and the race which 
he has to run. 


2. The same words teach us, in the se¬ 
cond place, in the manner of all others 
the most impressive, the deep and faVal 
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^lignity of Sin. “ There is joy in Hea- 
r ven over one sinjier that'repenteth.”— 
Alas! my brethren, the words are relative. 
They speak of the joy which accompanies 
conquest,-—of the gratulation with which 
the spirits of Heaven hail the triumph of 
the Christian over vice and error; but 

they refer also to different feelings,-r-they 

^00^ * 

suppose grief and sorrow wli^iPtTe fails. 
They represefifrafc nirtlM>*}Ibst of Heaven, 
as mourning over j;he weak or wayward 
sinner; an(?as mourning, because they 
know, while he disdains to know, the 
destiny to winch he is ^oing. Even in 
the silelkce of the language of the text on 
this subpct, there is something peculiarly 
solemn. It tells us not the danger which 
the vicious man runs, but it leaves it to 
our imagination to conceive, when no less 
an host than the host of Heaven rejoice at 
the escape of " one sinner ” from it. The 
parables also which accompany the text, 
those the “ lost sheep,” and the " lost 
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“ piece ofsiiver,” have no common solenj^ 
nity. They speak of tlve joy of those who 
recover that which was “ lostand they re¬ 
mind us, therefore, by this awful wordj that 
the soul of guilty unrepenting man may 
also be lost,—^that that spirit which was 
created for glory, and honour, and im¬ 
mortality, may be lost in the universe of 
existencejs^may be lost to its God and 
to its Saviou^,^--^^^^ .se > 2 ist to every 
hope and perfection for which it was ori¬ 
ginally designed, —and, banished from the 
sunshine of Heaven* may be doomed to 
wander in outer darkness^ with the un¬ 
blest and hopeless beings who inhabit it. 

3. The words of the text, ther/^fore, my 
brethren, teach us, in the third place, the 
true dignity and magnanimity of Repent¬ 
ance. In the present constitution of our 
nature, it is but little that the mind of 
men can know of each other. They 
cannot enter into that secret chamber, 
where the heart communes with itself. 
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^i^hey cannot know those silent struggles 
oy which the virtyous and the pious have 
attained their state. With the bitterness 
which the Christian heart feels, it is not 
permitted for a stranger to intermeddle. 
We are not to wonder, therefore, that of 
all duties, that of Repentance is the one 
which the world least understands, and 
gives least credit for. uSWillinj^HBelieve 
in iti^and iin, l int! tile powers 

which it exerts, or the sacrifices which it 
makes, it is ijatural for the thoughtlessspec- 
tator to consider it as aflfectatiop, or hypo¬ 
crisy; or, in the language ofthe gay and 
the youtg, as the miserabfe slavery of fear¬ 
ful ininqjj^to the terrors of religion. To 
ail this, my brethren, the words of the 
text afibrd more than an answer. They 
unveil to us another scene. They shew 
us other spectators than this careless and 
unthinking world. They tell us, that, 
where the eye oF man cannot reach, the 
ey^s of Heaven are present,—that there are 
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Minds far superior to man, wiio interest 
themselves not only in our actions, but 
in our thoughts; who penetrate with uner¬ 
ring eye. the recesses of our secret bosoms, 
and who welcome, with the benevolence 
of Heaven, every tear of contrition that 
bedews our midnight bed, and every pur¬ 
pose of amendment which our morning 
hours raise. They know, and not 
the world, all thgjjj^gpi'y jf^repenta/ice ; 
—the purity of those sighs with which the 
young lament even their venial errors,— 
the magnanimity of those in elder life, 
whom the w-orld has seduced, but in 
whose bosom the seeds of the^r infant 
faith were not extinct; and whp^ in oppo¬ 
sition to habit and opinion, and all that the 
world makes strong, have struggled in 
many a secret hour with the tempter, and 
have come off victorious for ever. They 
know, in the last place, the fortitude of 
the aged, who, under “ grey hairs,” have 
learnt the words of salvation and, ,1a- 
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renting their former sins, and acknow¬ 
ledging their forracB weakness, have fdirm- 
ed in themselves, even in tbeii' last daljs, 
that “ right heart and that co'htritfe spirit^*' 
which renews all the hopes and all the 
purity of their being. 

These all are the secrets of the human 
heart, which man cannot, and wasnjt 
made to know, ^ut they are illB^now- 
ledg^f the-tiitIam?»HtS‘©f Heaven. They 
are, in their sight, die secrej; virtues of the 
soul, from wliich all the virtues of con¬ 
duct finally arise; and whila^^e 
judges (inly (as it can jud^^by outward 
appearaf|ce and dgjidnninate success, 
the eye o^S^pplaudirig Heaven penetrates 
even intci the depth of the eldset; and the 
mind which can qohquef one evil passion, 
is more glorious ih the sight of the angels 
of God, than that wiiieh can exalt itself 
amid the follies pf mahj by the conquest 
of kingdoms, dr the revolution of esta- 
hifshed Nations. 
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Such, iriy brethren, are the magnificent 
views, both of hope and of fear, which 
the Gospel give-s us upon the subject of 
Repentance. ' In that duty, we have all, 
for some time, I trust, been employ¬ 
ed. It is now, however, that we are to 
testify both its sincerity and its power. 
We are to return again into the world, 
and tcr^oar various occupations; and, 
God knows, the wes^ iias jjiewer enough 
over us all, to overturn the resolutions of 
a few weeks or a few days. ‘It is my first 
and most'^;jrateful duty to believe, after 
the solemnitie^'^^hat have past, that every 
one who has shared in them, in the 
present hour at least, fully de'ermined to 
“ live a new life,—to do justice, and love 
“ mercy, and to walk humbly with his 
“ God." Let me then entreat you, from 
the words of the text, to consider, in the 
last place, in what presence all of us, whe¬ 
ther high or low, whether rich or poor, are 
acting; and who it is in existence thL*^^ 
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h^ve joy in our repentance, and who are 
the glad witnesses pf our aiflendraent. 

It is, in the first place, the Father of 
Nature himself, the High and Holy One 
that inhabitelh eternity, “ the God who 
“ willeth that no one should perish, but 
“ that all should come to salvation and 
who novv, by the final mission of his So^ 
opens the arms of Omnipolenceit>^i!e?ler 
evei^ returjjing^^id*, 

It is, in the next place, the Redeemer 
of the world, the first-born of Heaven, 
who died for our sins, and wh^ose again 
“ for our justification,”—^'0, though un¬ 
seen, still dwells amon^^is people, and lis- 
tenp to aiL tl ^gfr-^ p tiL^rs. and numbers all 
their tears,-^and who never ceases to pre¬ 
sent before the throne of mercy, the pious 
vows, and the holy resolutions of those 
whom his faith has separated from a fair 
lea world. 

It is, still farther, the company of angels 
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and archangels, and those glorified sfii- 
rits who minister continually before the 
Throne of God. Even in the midst of 
glory, their eyes yet bend upon man ;— 
upon that being which belongs, by such 
mysterious ties, both to earth and Hea¬ 
ven ; who was formed but “ a little low- 
“ er than themselves,” and who is called, 
on one^ieater day, to be their fellow and 
compeer. Amid-thc- wilderness life, 
their eyes pursue with anxiety the pro- 
g-ress of his road, and, weef>ing over the 
wandereps.from the way, they prepare the 
song of triunlj^h to welcofine the “ con- 
** queror of the iii^'qrld,” and to celebrate 
his entrance into the land.” 

There is, in the last place, the society 
of “ just men,” now in immortality, 
“made perfect,”—the’society .of those 
who once fought the same "fight with us, 
and “ who have triumphed,tin the might 
“ of him” who strengthened them j*->the 
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s(M;iety of the good and tlie great of every 
age, who now loqk down with the sym¬ 
pathy of brethren upon the generations 
who succeed them, and call them “ to 
“ follow them into their rest—the soci¬ 
ety, still more dear, of all those whom wo 
have loved in life, and whom we follow 
with tears;—the society of our fathers, ojij 
friends, and our children,—fronAll^ hd!iry 
hea^kwhjfilws ‘n6'‘IS'*^er<av'ned with a crown 
of glory, to* the irjfant innocence whom 
we once laid in an unpolluted grave, and 
who now seems to whisper to/our mid¬ 
night dreams,* of that of which 

“ alone^is the kingdopK^f Heaven.” 

—^S©«li#jai>y^rethre^ is that dread 
but animating presence in which the words 
of Revelation tell us we are all acting; 
those immortal eyes which penetrate both 
darknessand'solitude; those pitying hearts 
which share in all the errors of mortality, 
and whkii feeai with joy when the poor- 
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est wanderer finds the error of his way, 
“ and saves liis soul alive." I know not 
that the imagination of man is capable 
of entertaining a conception of equal 
magnificence. It is a conception before 
which life, and all its pleasures, and all its 
vices, disappear;—which shews us at 
f?nce the reasons of divine administration, 
and ‘^'~bV the Wonders . which the Al- 
“ migbly hath doiierTOr llie*^hildisdii of 
“ menand which §eems to anticipate 
that stroke of death, which all sooner or 
later mil&t know,—when the invisible 
world shall be^some knov^'n,—and when 
“things temporal.shall be changed for 
“ things eternal.” 

It is a presence, therefore, my bre¬ 
thren, which it is wisdom in us all to fa- 
nuliariae to our conceptions;—in soli¬ 
tude, to elevate our thoughts ;-T-in socie¬ 
ty, to dignify our actions;—in the hour 
of prayer, to exalt our devotion p—in the 
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Jjour of duty, to animate our exertions ; 
—at the altar of salvation^ to kindle our 
gratitude to him who died that we might 
live : But most of all, in hours like 
the present, when we are leaving that 
altar, to strengthen our resolutions 0/ fu¬ 
ture amendment, and to impress upon 
us, the immortal value of that repen- 

tance in which the host of itself 

s *■ 

dd^ns, ii^thtar^^>gpncluding hours, to re¬ 
joice. 

--— — We are now to return, my brethren, 
into the world,—^to our various duties and 
occupations > but perhap|,>aIso, to the same 
scene^ which have jjithessed our errors, 
ayd-tn the s a |^<tOmetv which has led us 
into guilt. These are the deepest holds 
which sin has ever had upon the human 
soul. In the might of our Master, let us 
here arm ourselves against the danger. Let 
us remember, that there is another society 
in which the regenerated spirit lives; and 
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that there are greater spectators than 
man, who sunound the repentant soul. 

In the repentance of the humbJest, or 
of the lowest among us, in these late 
days. Heaven, .with all its inhabitants, 
has “ rejoiced.” Let us then again, en- 
iroffd with this sublime impres¬ 
sion upon our minds.—Let us feel the 
import.*Ai5e of that frame, which, while it 
is united to dust, is^^jjst/onrn Xor imjjdor- 
talily.—Let us think ourselves now as 
acting, not only in the sight V)f ignorant 
or mistake^^en, but in the sight of the 
God of the diKyerse, and of the Saviour 
of the human ra^>.^in the sight <k every 
being who is great b^&i 3 g,^.e ifc-cno^cf 
Omniscience in the sight of Those 
whom death has for a while separated 
from us, but who now look down, with all 
the anxieties of love, upon the course 
which we pursue; and whose aged or 
whose infant hands prepare for us tholii 
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wreaths of glory,” and those palms 
“ of peace,” whicji shadovT diit in mercy 
to our'feeble and fearful souls, not only 
“ ilie wisdom,” and “ the knowledge,” 
but the “ joy,” the social, and, dearer 
than all, thfe domestic “ joy” of Heaven. 

May such, *my brethren, be, in these 
hours the sentiments of all bur minds ! 
—In this spirii^may we leave thfe^ait^r of 
salVj|don ftik.gpirit may we again 
enter into world! And, far more, in 
this spirit nlf^: we so conduct ourselves in 
it, that, by patient continuing in well- 
“ doing,” we may inhe^t, with all the 
g^d and wise that ha^ gone before us, the 

honour of immorta¬ 
lity. 



SERMON XXIL 

ON THE POWER OP CHRISTliN FAITH.^ 


St Jo^iNf 4. 

“ Whatsoever is born of God, mrcometh 
“ the world; and this is the victory that 
“ overcomeih'^e worlds e 6 en our faith** 

These words, which afh'-^safibedT oy 
our church for the instruction of this 
day, are taken from the Epistle of St 
John; and there is perhaps no portion 
of Scripture more proper for our medita- 


* First Sunday after Easter. 
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lion at this season, than that short but 
beautiful epistle,. 

The great events which the Apostle had 
witnessed were passed. The Master whom 
he followed, and the Friend whom he had 
loved, had ascended into Heaven; and 
the faith which he taught was now begin¬ 
ning to spread itself through a rejoici'^g 
world. It w^s at this time? the 

dis!.^incf* of years eastbled him to look back 
upon all the wonjlers which he had witnes¬ 
sed with gratitude, rather than with asto- 
• nishment;—when experience*'had taught 

him all the joy, and al]/the exaltation of 

• % 

Christian belief;— p^d when he saw the 
"t giati 'tidiags^f salvation,” pervading 
every region around him, that he poured 
out to his disciples the overflowings of his 
heart, in the epistle which we are now 
considering. 

Among the different epistles of the 
Apostles, adapted to peculiar exigencies 
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of the infant church, and perhaps fully 
intelligible Only when these temporary 
exigencies are understood, the character 
of the Epistle of St John is peculiar. It 
is not a system of doctrine, or a.detail 
of reasoning or of proof. It is, on the 
contrary, a simple display of faith and 
of feeling;—a representation of the mer¬ 
cy dl G&di on the one hand, and of the 
sentiments that bggom^ matj, on the 
other;—the picture of a mind penetrated 
at once with the glory of the revelation 
it had received, and filled with all thet 
moral and prophetic influenoes which 
such a revelation'6^ infuse.. There is a 
tone accordingly of trhYi gph , an d ef 
through the whole of it, which cannot be 
read without emotion; and which, better 
than all the reasoning in the world, im¬ 
presses upon us the conviction of that 
exaltation of thought, that ardour of be¬ 
nevolence, and that purity of soul, which 
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the Gospel of our Lord is formed, from 
the experience the Afidsllc, both to 
creat<5^^ind to maintain. 

In these hours, therefore, when we are 
in circumstances not unlike those of the 
Apostje,—when we have just returned 
from a nearer approach to this reve¬ 
lation of mercy, and wlien its influen¬ 
ces are yet w^^rm in our hearts,-^1 l^now 
not .that I can ^oini:.. out any portion of 
Scripture more- proper for j^our private 
Study, or*for the inslruction of your 
.children, than this memorable epistle. 
ItjvJ shoff,-ami intelliiiible even to the 
young.. It addresses itselt to the highest 
p;ii.c:ples, and' to the best feelings of 
their nature. It is fitted to make religion 
appear lovely in their infant eyes: and 
thus to afford them the sm'est of ail pre¬ 
servations against the temptations and 
the dangers of the world through which 
they are destined to pass. 

Into that world we are all, young and 
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old, about to return; it is through its 
dangers, and iiiardships, and temptations, 
that we are all appointed to travel co our 
final home; and to be able “ to overcome 
“ it,” is the wish not only of religion, but 
of reason. To account for its dangers, we 
have no necessity (I fear) to have recourse 
to any dominion of evil beyond ourselves. 
It isih ow own bosoms where it dwells; in 
those various appetijgs arid desj res wh ibh 
make up our nature ; which in themselves 
are all legitimate and useful," but which 
when suffei^d, like the desires of the poor 
prodigal of the Gospel, to gain -che maste¬ 
ry over reason and conscience, lead head¬ 
long to folly, to guilt, antkU) ruin. «It 
holding the firm dominion over them;—in 
subjecting appetite to the control of rea¬ 
son ;—in restraining desire when it ap¬ 
proaches the boundary of duty;—in main¬ 
taining over every lower passioti the high 
and habitual authority of Conscience, that 
the true dignity and integrity of the hu- 
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man mind is alone to be displayed. 
Wherever this dopiinion is “wanting, the 
charadfer sinks gradually into everything 
that is base and contemptible;—the lofty 
and distinguishing features of man be¬ 
come obliterated;—and his nature de¬ 
scends, but too fast, to the level “ of the 
brutes that perish.” 

While to “ overcome the world ” Vith 
alf its habitual ^ins, and all its heredita¬ 
ry errors, has been in every age the ob¬ 
ject of the’moralist, it is not now only 
the object, but the ambitior/ and the 
pra/e? of^th'> Christian. “ Whatsoever 

is born of God,” sayeth the Apos- 
" overcometh the world.” To us, 
ray Christian brethren, these words in¬ 
clude everything.—They remind us of 
that eternal source from which we sprung, 
and of that immortal end to which we 
return. They remind us, that we derive 
our lineage from something greater in na¬ 
ture than man, and that we are born for 
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loftier scenes than those of a temporary 
world. While they point, from the nar¬ 
row space on which we stand, to the in¬ 
finity of the past and of the future, they 
call us to remember that that narrow 
space is a scene of danger;—that if, in 
the hours of trial, much is to be won, 
p'^erything also may be lost;—that the 
soulHvhich loses the com.mand of itself, 
loses also the hopes «rhich the pcamises of 
the Gospel had once displayed to it;—and 
that, in the final home of existence, they 
only will be recognized as “ born of God,” 
who have “ overcome the-f.-^ifld.” 

What then is the high and command¬ 
ing principle which <ian arm us 'fisTlctris 
field ? which, amid all the temptations of 
the world, “ can put into our minds 
“ good desires,” and, amid all its dan¬ 
gers, can “ enable us to bring them to 
“ good effect?” To this question the an¬ 
swer of the Apostle is ready, atjd deci¬ 
sive :—“ And tliis is the victory that over- 
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conielh tiie world, even our Faith.” 
}J pon these few, but monieirlerds words, I 
presuiiKx.'in moments like the present, to 
offer you a few reflections. 

j. It is the first asserlion of the Apostle, 
lliat the faith of the Gospel is “ able to 
“ overcome the world.” This asserlion I 
feel it is unnecessary at present to con¬ 
firm by any process of argument uivil- 
lusiPaiion. I shall withhold myself, too, 
from any exemplification of it in the histo¬ 
ry of those who, in'e^ry age, have over¬ 
come the world, and passed, under its 
iiiHuenv%', rough time, as men who 
!o''ked and who marched td immortality. 
I wish rather, in the present hours, to ap¬ 
peal to your own feelings and your own 
experience, and to ask you, whether, in 
those late exercises of faith in which we 
all have been engaged, you have not 
yourselves felt something of that power 
and of those intiuences? 1 would ask 
vqL. II? E f 
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you, my brethren, whether, when you 
lately retired’ for a time from the world. 

t 

you did not feel somewhat at Ic^st of its 
fascination to be broken,—some of its de¬ 
lusions. dispelled,—some of its chains re¬ 
laxing.^—I would ask you, whether, when 
you approached the altar, and raised 
your eyes to the cross, and saw the Sa- 
^o$ir who suffered upon it, you did not 
feel the impression of something high 
and holy in that nature for which the Son 
of God thought it%ibt too much to die, 
and the conviction of some nobler service 
than that of this world, in w.kifch his fol- 
lowers were Called to be employed 
would ask you, whether, when you saw 
hicn with the eye of faith, rise again from 
the grave, and ascend to the throne of his 
Father, and seat himself at the right hand 
of the Eternal Majesty, that he may con¬ 
tinue to make ii^teieession for all. that be¬ 
lieve in him, you did not feel as if the gates 
of eternity were opened to your view. 
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—as if the world had disappeared from 
your regard,—and that nobJeHl^orld come 
forwar§>to your eye, where alone all the 
desires of the human soul can find their 
final gratification, and all its prayers their 
fulfilled repose ?—And even now, my bre¬ 
thren ! now, when these hitrh exercises are 
at an end, and when you are preparing 
to return again into the world of tioj^, 1 
would ask you, whether you do not feel 
in yourselves a loftier preparation than 
before, for the scerfes into which you are 
again to enter ?—Whether vice, hath not 
lost to yocs^its fpriner charm, and folly its 
usual influence, and example its past se¬ 
duction ?—Whether the remembrance of 
the covenant you have made with God 
himself, doth not make your heart beat 
high with the resolution to fulfil it?^ and 
whether, in the workings of your bosom, 
you do not feel the presence of the Spirit 
of God, inciting you to a more cheerful 
obe(|ience*, and aninaating you to the per- 
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formance of “ all those good works which 
“ God haitlT’'prepared for you to walk 
»* in —If these are the consequences of 
the late exercises in which you have been 
employed;—^if these are the fruits of that 
faith which you have professed, you have 
then an evidence superior even to de¬ 
monstration, that “ this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith 
—you have the evidence that the prin¬ 
ciple itself is able to give you the victory; 
—you have the evidfence that it is the 
want of it which alone subjugates man to 
the world;—you have the evitlatCtrof your 
own conscience, that, to be born of God» 
is “ to overcome the world \ ’—and the 
evidence of your own experience, that the 
principle* which can alone enable you to 
make this conquest, is that faith which 
He, in contemplation of your weakness, 
hath now in mercy given you. 

2. This is the first and greatest instruc¬ 
tion which the Words wf the. iltpostle af- 
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ford us. There is a second, with regard 

to the nature and charaetel^ of faith, 

• 

whi5h,,.« these hours, is not of less 
importance. Among the inventions of 
men, there is, you know, a faith wliich 
belongs not m the Gospel, but to the 
schools ;—which respects only the under¬ 
standing, but which leaves the heart un¬ 
cultivated ;—which is learned in words 
and in doctrines^ but which makes little 
account of dispositions or of affections; 
—and which.empl6ys its votaries, not in 
opposing the sins, but in opposing the 
opinions of the world.—^There is a faith, 
you also know, which belongs only to 
the closet or the cell;—vihich, instead of 
studying to overcome” the world, seeks 
only to desert it;—which considers all 
the duties, and all the obligations of life, 
as things beneath its regard;—which, in 
working out its. own individual salvation, 
cares little for the fate of the rest of man- 
kintjl^ and conceives that all the high and 
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active powers of human nature were given 

for no purpose but to be lost amid the 

1 ' 

observances of superstition, or dissolved 
amid the visions of enthusiasm. What¬ 
ever may be the errors of churches or of 
sects, such, my brethren, is not the cha¬ 
racter of faith in the view of the Apos¬ 
tle. He speaks with higher respect, and 
contemplates with nobler views, that 
nature which he was commissioined'* to 
instruct, and which his Divine Mas¬ 
ter descended, to save. He speaks not 
of words,^ but of deeds,—not of doctrines, 
but of duties,—-not of deserting the world, 
but of overcoming it,—of advancing into 
it in the confidence of faith, and of com¬ 
bating in it with the assured hope of vic¬ 
tory. He speaks of it, not merely as a 
space only which is to be passed, and 
which lies in unmeaning distance between 
us and our dreams of eternity, but as a 
field which is to be fought, a school in 
which we are to be trained, and upoij our 
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conduct in which, all our hopes of that 
eternity depend. It is in world," 

I ^ • 

he yayp/ and amid its dangers, its temp¬ 
tations, and its sorrows, that he who is 
born of God, ^d who is again to re¬ 
turn to God, is formed and disciplined; 
—it is amid its dark but infant scenes, 
that piety is awakened, and benefi¬ 
cence employed, and patience exert¬ 
ed,'' and resolution displayed, a»d re¬ 
signation shewn. “ Whatsocve^hings," 
in human nature, •it.4USLpiJ*®f^hatsoever 
“ things are lovely, whatsoevjer things 
“ are of good,report," these all are to 
be formed in it. It is precisely amid 
its evils, its sorrows, and its sins, that 
they are destined to spring; and he who 
is born of God, and who is to be crown¬ 
ed with the palms of immortality, is not 
he who deserts the world, but he who 
combats against it in the armour of faith, 
and who, in the might of that armour, is 
victprious*. 
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In the present moments, my brethren, 
it is a lessonr of deep consequence to us.. 
We have performed, indeed, onVof*^ the 
highest exercises of religion, and we 
have felt, I trust, the se^ftiments and the 
wishes which an exercis6 so solemn is 
filled to inspire; but let us not think, 
therefore, that our service is finished. 
What we have done is wise, indeed, but 

4' 

it is only preparatory ;-t-it is not victdry, 
but onlj^ the preparation for victory. We 
have not yec -** cvp'iooinethe world, and 
it is now, in returning to it, that the deci¬ 
sive trial is to be made. There is, therefore, 
a third instruction in the words of the 
Apostle, which is ol much importance to 
us at this time to consider;—it is in 
regard to the test or the criterion by 
which we can alone judge whether we 
possess this efficacious faith. 

3. In the construction of the words, you 
will observe a striking peculiarity. The 
Apostle does not speak of the general 
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power of faith, but of its ac^al power. 
He does not say that faith able to over- 
coihe,, dr that it may overcome, but that 
it doth overcome the world. It is not 
the future but me present that he speaks 
of; and the^ test he gives by which 
we can try and examine ourselves,” 
whether we really possess this vital prin¬ 
ciple, is not by asking ourselves whether 
w^ wish, or hope, or pray to ovilrcome, 
but whether we do, actually an^dn truth. 

This, therefore, my brethren? is the lof¬ 
ty purpose wl»ch we now ought to as¬ 
sume, and the high test by which we 
ought perpetually to examine the charac¬ 
ter of our minds; and to this Christian 
heroism, we are now called by everything 
that can be fitted to animate the soul 
of man. We are called to it by Him who 
sitteth upon the Throne of Being, and 
who hath yet permitted the children of 
the,dust \o ascend through time to him ; 
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by Him, whose cross we have just left, 
and in whose‘grave we have professed 
to bury our errors and our sins ; Him, 
whose consoling presence follows us 
through every path of ou\ journey, and 
who seeks to gather into t\ie fold of sal¬ 
vation, whatever has wandered or been 
lost amid the darkness and the deceitful¬ 
ness of the world. 

t 

We ?-re called to it, slid more, by the 

considers* tion and the experience of 

our own weafenc?** • e\ catfuJ race 

of life there is no moment of pause. 

If we do not advance, we must retreat. If 

we do not press forward to ** the prize of 

“ our high calling,” we must fall down again 

into the dust from which we sprung. If 

we yield to the world,—if every appetite is 

able to lead, and every passion to seduce 

us,^—if in somedark cornerof our hearts we 

cherish some prevailing sin at whose shrine 

we sacrifice both faith and conscience and 

reason,—where are the rernainS' of that 

1 
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liigh nature which once was born of God? 
and where are the hopes that it will ever 
reftKT^ fo him?—If animated, on the 
contrary, by that faith which is able to 
overcome, wejfcld with firm hand the 
reins of eveiy desire,—if, in passing 
through the world, we look to. things be¬ 
yond it,—it^ summoned to the society of 
the angel and the archangel, and of 
^he spirits of .the just made perfect,” 
we seek, ever to fashion our min^^K to the 
lieightjwjd pmi theirs, how 

bright is the path which lies before us, 
and how profound the joy in which it is 

promised finally to close!- 

-While the words of the Apostle 

are thus instructive, there is another 
sense in which I think, my brethren, 
you will feel them as commemorative. 
“ Whatsoever is born of God overcoineth 
“ the world.” Can we pronounce them 
without remembering, that there was in- 
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deed One who “ was born of God,” and 
who “ hath overcome the worldand 
can we murmur at whatever the* jvorld 
has to try us, when we^ remember what 
it had to try him ? 

This is the high example which this 
season ought ever to bring to our minds; 
and it is with hearts glowing with the 
remembrance of his holiness, that we 
should ®ver return from diis cross to our 
own hohies.—If it be into the scenes of 
danger and ’oiW^f 0 ’:^.. to re¬ 

turn, let us remember that He also pas¬ 

sed through the world, butjuusubdued by 

its temptations, and unacquainted with 
its sins.—If it be into the scenes of hard¬ 
ship and of suffering we return,—let us re¬ 
member that he once “ endured the cross 
“ and despised its shame,”—that it was by 
“ suffering” that he was made “ perfect,”— 
and that now at his name everything in 
Heaven and earth is commanded to bow. 
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—If it be into the scenes of niournino- and 

O 

of sorrow we return, wligre Heath has 
be«»i^ bu>y, and wlfere tlie grave has closed 
upon our hopes,—let us remember that 
He hath burst tl^fetters of the grave ; and 
that, in that /nal state, where there is 
delith, and sin, and sorrow no more, he 
reigneth to reassemble, in one happier 
hour, all those who, amid the miseries of 
the world, pul* their trust in him.- 

-May these, my brethren,/be the 

% 

^“kdiiiences ..of this, season up-^u all our 
hearts!—May the spirit and. the strength 
of that faith which we have now profes- 
sed, and “ which is a'ble to overcome the 
“ world,” go along with us into every scene 
where the providence of God may lead us .; 
and, under its guidance, may we so pass 
through all the shadows of time, that we 
may finally gain idl the promised realities 
of Eternity! 



SERMON XXIII. 

ON OUR saviour’s A^'llENSION. * 

St John, xiv. 2, 3. 

“ I g(Uo prepare a place for you. And 
“ ifl pv and prepare a place for you.* 
“ I Will come agairif and receive you un- 
“ to myself that where I am there yc 
“ may be also.” 

The discipline of our church, which has 
appointed annual seasons in which we 
commeiiiorale the great events of our 
religion, has not only fi»r its object to con- 
fyni our faith, but to awaken those reli- 


• Preached on Ascension day. 
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gious feelings and dispositions which such 
events are intended to jw'oduce. It is 
e^ci;,tO'httle purpose that our understand¬ 
ing is employed /upon the subject of re¬ 
ligion, if oi^ h^rts remain unmoved ; and 
a wise man Wll ever study to meet those 
yearly solemnities which the discipline of 
the church prescribes to him, with a mind 
prepared lor the peculiar emotions which 
Ihe season is htljed to inspire. 

The season which is now pifssing, is 
chart wj^.cMTcmemorale the Ascen¬ 

sion of our Lord. The portions of Scrip¬ 
ture which arp read, are those in which 
this great event is related;—the prayers 
which are employed, have all a reference 
to the influence which it ought naturally 
to have upon our minds;—and, to receive 
all the benefits which so lofty a con¬ 
templation is fitted to leave upon us, it is 
necessary for us to fix our attention 
with more than ordinary care, upon the 
^.nltgnificent event we are coramemorat- 
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ing, and to open our hearts to all the 
suggestions vv4iich it is calculated to 
awaken. It is in this view, that J-am 
now to lay before you a few reflections 
upon the subject, in the c,on%ience that 
I cannot present it, even for a few mo¬ 
ments, to your minds, without awakening 
sentiments of religious gratitude, and I 
trust of religious consolation. 

The first and most obvious reflection 
'» 

that oc^Sjrs to us upon the remembrance 
of the Ascbftsi pn tiidl 

of the demonstration which it gives 
of the truth of the Gospel, and of tlie 
certainty of our faith. The circum¬ 
stances in the life of Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth, which have occasioned the incredu¬ 
lity of vulgar and sordid minds in every 
age, as they did of those of the Jewsin his 
own, the humility, the poverty, and the 
apparent meanness of his condition, are 
now all past. He is no longer “ the hum- 
“ ble and despised teacher,"—the “ sut- 
7 
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“ of the carpenter,”—the “ friend of pub- 

“ licans and sinners,” and*-\vlio had not 

^ * 

“ a whore he could lay his head.” 

By the most stupendous of all miracles ; 
-by his visible’' Rc’suiTcclion from the 
g^v-e, liis preldhsions are now confirmed 
by the interposition of Heaven;—and by 
his Ascension from earth, he has proved to 
the senses as well as to the understanding 
oflnankiiiil, fromivhat abode became,and 
what is (he divine nature to whicl:^he be- 
ioli^s.' j Listho I'fght hand of the Father 
that he is now seated, liir abov;e ail hu¬ 
man prineipalil,y, and all angelic power; 
to him is given “ that holy name which 
“ is above every name; and before Him 
“ every knee is now commanded to bow, 
“ of things in Heaven, and things in earth, 
“ and things under the earth.” The graci¬ 
ous work which he was commissioned to do, 
is now performed; and the Christian eye 

VOL. II. o g 
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follows now the Leader of its salvation 
into that original glory from which he 
descended, and in which “ He dvv^'Dc-/ 
“ fore the foundation o^he world.” Com^ 
pared to such astonishiii^ events, the prC;- 
tensions of all other religions are vaii^; 
and even the philosopher who measures 
the powers of human invention by what 
it has performed, will acknowledge the 
truth of the Ascension ^ of our Savioflr, 
from tW very circumstance, that it is an 
event too stupendous dor ii}ia^n^4,7a tor 
have invented, or for imposture to have 
attempted to perform.—There is, be¬ 
side all this, another circumstance in the 
event which every Christian mind will 
feel,—it is, its analogy to the whole ge¬ 
nius of the Gospel, in the simplicity and 
even the modesty with which it is per¬ 
formed. The greatest scene upon which 
the eye of man ever gazed,—the visible 
passage of a divine person from earth 
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into Heaven,—is yet transacted with the 
plainness and sim^ilicity ot»^n ordinary 
tvenw^^^^o convulsions happen in na¬ 
ture;—nOjdisturba/Tce of its usual sereni- 
t\ to awaken the attention of the world 
to\^he spcctaclo which was to follow. In 
the midst of his apostles, while he had as¬ 
sembled them as usual in the calm of the 
evening, upon the mountain where he 
usd^d to teach,—wjien he had finished the 
final instructions he was to give them; 
and ihetr iiiinds were in their usual 
state of veneration and attention, He 
rises slowly frpni among them, and 
mingles with the sky, and is finally with¬ 
drawn in silence from their sight. In the 
case and simplicity in which all this su¬ 
blime event is performed, we see at once 
the reality of that divine power which, 
without effort, performs it; and when we 
consider afterwards how imposture would 
have performed its work, we are con- 
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vinced, that, in the very description is 
the evidenco"of truth, and that nothing 
that was false could have been'^tpid* with 
such affecting plainn^s, and. uncon^ 
scious sublimity. 

/ 

2. There are other reflections of a mi^al 
nature which the present season is equally 
fitted to excite;—and, in the contempla¬ 
tion of this great event, there are sentiments 
which must arise in every thoughtful miifd, 
by which we may be made wiser and bet¬ 
ter.-It is fitted, in the first vifiwvtbrre- 

mind ns pf the importance of the human 
soul, and of the care of Heaven for its reco¬ 
very and salvation. When we commemo¬ 
rate the birth of our Saviour, we are re¬ 
minded of the Benevolence of the system 
of the Gospel, by which “ the day-spring a- 
** rose upon a dark and a wretched world." 
—^When we commemorate his suflerings 
and death, we are reminded of that paren¬ 
tal tenderness and loving-kindness which 
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“ spared not his own Son ” to redeem us 
from present and from futuife evil.—When 
we cti^i^orale his Resurrection and As- 
^pension^^«je4ire reiilinded of the Greatness 
(if this system. In the loftiness of the 
jw^son who is employed, we recognize 
the importance of the end lie pursued. 
We tremble to think of the dread respon¬ 
sibility wo incur by the magnitude of this 
mercy; and the dirsl question our hearts 
suggest is that of the apostle,—“ What 
“ manner of* men* ought we. to be for 
“ whom" all this system of djviue ten¬ 
derness has been prepared and employ¬ 
ed? 

The ascension of our Lord is, in ano¬ 
ther view, a perpetual proof to us of the 
certainty of our own Immortality. It was 
not alone to confirm the faith of his fol¬ 
lowers, or to substantiate the truth of his 


mission, by an evidence which could not 
be resisted, that the disappearance of our 
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Lord frQm earlh was thus conducted. It 
was, far mopi, wc may believe, intended 
to shew them the actual possibiTity-fif thi^ 
mighty change;—to dfemonstrati to theirl 
that there were bodies celestial” as w^ll 
as bodies terrestrial<<that it was.^e 
weakness of man only which limited the 
power of God;—and that when He willed, 
the greatest and most astonishing events, 
which the imagination of man could con¬ 
template, could yet be performed with the 
ease and simplicity of the most ordinary 
occu5»«iice. It was yet still farther in¬ 
tended, we may believe, to shew them the 
duration of their own existence. He had 
suffered death, as they were all to do; but 
he was again alive. In finishing his hu¬ 
man coufs*e, he was beginning only a 
greater and a more exalted one; and, af¬ 
ter having fulfilled the will of his Father, 
he was now to return into his bosom, 
and to be seated at his right hand- “ for 
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“.ever." They were to follow, through 
the same path—in hiS» history, they 
w^r©^^a4 their own ; and, while they 
thus -s dlw"di im ti^umphant over death, 
Vhey were to see, as it were, the em- 
fl^m of the * great change which they 
were afterwards to experience, and th@. 
opening of that greater state of being 
into which that change was to conduct 
them. To such.a conclusion, to such an 
evidence of the immortality of the mind 
of man, no'Other* religion that ever ap* 
peared upon earth has pretenders and 
the Christian .who contemplates it, can¬ 
not but feel, with new delight, the great¬ 
ness of that dispensation into which he 
is admitted, and the foundation which 
it gives to the first and profoundesi hopes 
of the human soul. 

3. In continuing this meditation, there is 
a third view of the subject which natural¬ 
ly opens upon our minds:—it is, of the 
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greatness of that slate to which the hu¬ 
man soul is .finally destined. It is the 
command of the Apostle, that ,\v'e should, 
ever “ look unto JdSus as .Author 
“ and Finisher of our faith;” and in) 
^ thus looking to him “ aa having go«fe 
“ before us/" we best can understand 
and conceive the nature and character 
of those mansions which he has “ pre- 
“ pared tor those that love him.” At the 
hour ol his ascension, all that was hum¬ 
ble, all that was painful, -all that was 
degra^llpg in his human life, was passed. 
We see him rising above the darkness of 
time, and the dust of mortality;—we see 
him entering into a state of unmingled 
happiness and triumphant glory ;—we see 
him clothed with infinite authority, and 
the angel and the archangel bending their 
grateful heads before him ;—we see him, 
still more, eijlcring into “ dominion” only 
to continue tiie system of mercy which he 
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lyid begun,—inclining his cycs^ for ever 
u^on that world which he lo save,—*■ 

^brea4?in^i^,hrough every ag<’, die inspira- 
holy'Spirit “ which proceed- 
cth Ifoin hini,^’—interceding widi the 
V)alher for aU the penitent and all the 
sorrowful,—and gathering, in progressive 
mercy, all that will come unto him, Tlito 
the fold of eternal safety. Is it possible, 
my brethren, that we can contemplate this 
subject without feeling our minds purified 
at the same Mine they are exalted ?—with¬ 
out fec'ling ourselves born for,stw«ething 
greater and more permanent than the 
scenes of time can unfold ?—without let¬ 
ting the poor passions and the sordid cares 
of mortality fall from our remembrance?— 
without the prayer, “ that the same mind 
may be in us which was in Christ Je- 
“ sus ?”—without “ looking unto him,” 
with the ardent desire of “ following his 
“ steps,” and of one day being found wor- 
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thy to st^nd before the Throne, and bp- 
fore Him, for»bver. 

-Such are the reflections ^y»hich, 

seem most naturally tS'arise iR-cdAutfadsy 
in contemplating the great event of whictt 
this season reminds us;—reflections whi^ 
are in alliance with every holy and lofty 
dilsposition, and which can never be en¬ 
tertained without making us wiser and 
better. To state them is to recommend 
them; and 1 now, therefore, leave them to 
your own farther meditation,—as there are 
somedc^lipr considerations which I wish 
at this time to lay before you, whigh be¬ 
long more particularly to those who “ la- 
“ hour and are heavy laden,” under the 
usual misfortunes of life, and which 1 
most willingly introduce, as they appear 
very naturally to arise from the subject 
we are now considering. 

When the event of our Saviour’s cruci- 
flxion was approaching, and when he 
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yas preparing the minds of his.disciples 
f^r their separa tion, we redtl that Simon 
S9,vd* unVo him, “ Lord, whither 
“ giit^Wu'Ou ? ” ^ml that our Saviour re¬ 
plied, “ Whither I go thou canst not fol- 
; low me now ; but thou shalt follow me 
“ afterwards.” In continuing the conver¬ 
sation, he employs the words of the tSxt; 
“ Let not ypur hearts be troubled; ye 
“ believe in God, believe also in me. In 
“ my Father’s house are many mansions. 
“ If it were ifot so* I would have told you. 
“ I go to prepare a place for..^«<i; and 
“ if I go and .prepare a place for you, I 
“ will come again, and receive you unto 
“ myself, that where I am, there ye may 
“ be also.” Such were the words with 
which our Saviour consoled the sorrows of 
his disciples, when he was about to leave 
them,—which must have occurred to their 
minds when they witnessed his ascension; 
—and which, we may believe, are left to 
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console the sorrows of his followers, un¬ 
der such circumstances, in every age of 
the world. 

1. Is there not sodiething,-wj'^Jiivirst 
place, in these words, my brethren, which 
substantiates tlie dearest hope of humane- 
ty,—thatof know'ing in another state those 
whom they have loved here, and of being 
known by them ? It is not fit, indeed, for 
the duties, or perhaps for the happiness 
of man, that the veil should be too much 
raised over the bright sanctuary of eternal 
reposet»LijBut we may expect, that some 
light would be given us by Revelation 
upon this subject,—some merciful conde¬ 
scension to the strongest and the most vir¬ 
tuous wishes of man. In the words of the 
text, we may (I trust) without presump¬ 
tion find this light. They obviously ex¬ 
press a state of memory and of recognition. 
They express the great fact, that they 
who are separated on earth shall be re- 
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united in Heaven, and that thej^ shall re- 
^gnize each other. 'I’lic •jame doctrine 
is iqyolveainVnany other passages of 
scn^ejtui'?/^in tie* account of the last 
judgment,—in tlie parable of the rich man 
i’^ul Lazarus,—in the consolation which 
our Saviour gives to the penitent sinner 
upon the cross,—^and in general, through¬ 
out the whole book of the Revelations of 
St John, I'o know this, ns of itself to 
know imich ; it is to acquire a principle 
sufficient to zonsuJe some of the deepest 
distresses ol' humanity, and toaijuike that 
faith yet dcargr to us, which is mingled 
with the purest hopes of human nature. 

2. But is there not in these words, my 
brethren, something which yet leads us 
further, and which may extend this hope 
to that of the renewal, in a future state, 
of all genuine love, and all virtuous af¬ 
fection? It is not only by assuring his 
disciples, that they shall “ know each 
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“ other,” that our Saviour consoles them ; 
it is by assurieg them, that they shall 
“ united together—tha^all ^^ir former 
affections, all their forme|( connectii^iiin^il 
return,—that the valle^ and shadow of 
death obliterates none of their recollegv 
tion, and diminishes nothing of their love. 
“ twill receive you,” (says he) not in gene¬ 
ral terms, but “ I will receive you unto 
“ myself;”—into the same arms which 
have hitherto held,—into the same bosom 
which has hitherto JovecL you,—that 
“ wheuftji ?im, your me¬ 

mories, with all your affections, with ail 
your gratitude, with all that has formed 
your past happiness, “ may be also.” If 
there be any presumption, my brethren, 
in interpreting these memorable words in 
this manner, it is a presumption which 
may easily be justified from the whole 
character of the ^lospel. To draw from 
it those conclusions which can relieve 


o 
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anguish and console misfortune,—which 
c|n sanctify virtuous affection,and extend 
the reign' or*T5hrislian charity,—which 
call ejialt ftiendsiiip into religion, and 
Viingle hope wirtnaith, is surely to serve 
Ipe cause of t|ic Gospel,—to give it a 
deeper hold upon the human heart,—and 
to diminish the jjower of the vices of time, 
in the same proportion in which it ex¬ 
pands the promises of eternity. 

3. Is there not another instruction, niy 
brethren, wh'.eh these words afford us, 
in the simple but sublime pict ure jy hich 
they hold out c)f the Heaven of the Gos¬ 
pel. Every religion has had its scene of 
future reward ; and it is mortifying to the 
pride of man to reflect, tliat this scene 
has everywhere been composed of the 
lowest, the basest, and the most sangui¬ 
nary materials of his nature. How differ¬ 
ent is the scene which these words of our 
Saviour point out to us!—A scene of 
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simplicity,-of purity, und of love;—a 
scene which ^ves us back the innocence 
of childhood with the w’§doip.of a/j;e ;— 

7 . 

which admits notliiuj^tliat can hhr+jiio- 
ihing that can destroy ;~which brings to* 
gelher, 1‘rom every corner of the worki, 
the wise, the meek, the pure, the merci¬ 
ful, the patient;—which restores to the 
mourners the friends they had lost, and 
opens to the eyes which longed for right¬ 
eousness and truth, the splendours of that 
state in which Truth And ilighteousncss 
are ev^isore to reign. 

Upon such prospects, iny brethren, it 
is scarcely possible for us to meditate, 
without becoming more fitted to enjoy 
them. They fall in with everything that is 
good or pure in our nature. They woo us 
to religion, by blending it with all tliat is 
dear to our understanding or our hearts ; 
and prove to us, by something better than 
argument, “ that her ways are ways of 
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“ Jlcasanlncss, and ihaL in her patlw alone 
“ iV eternaU^*« 4 t;c.” They rtiise, finally, 
’desires aim loftier hopes in our 
bosom, than “ tlnngs teinporar* can sa- 
tl|^fy; and, while wc rise with Christ, they 
tedbh us to “ set our alfcctions on the. 
“ things which are above, where he now 
“ sitteth at the right hand of God,” and 
yet where (ii> continued tenderness to 
mankind) hesaj's, “ where he is, we may 
“ be also.” 

4. And when lie had spoken these 
“ things,” says the Evangelist, ** while 
“ they beheld, ^le was taken up, and a 
“ cloud received him out of their sight. 
“ And while they looked steadfastly to- 
“ ward Heaven, as he went up, behold! 
“ two men stood by them in white apparel, 
" which also said unto them, Ye men of 
“ Galilee ! why stand ye gazing up into 
“ Heaven ? This same Jesus which is 
“ taken up from you into Heaven, shall 

’ OL. ii\ H h 
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“ so come, in like manner as ye htve 
“ seen him £o into Heaven ” 

This is cfae last instru<^tiontiiiy bfethreri, 
which the remembra'iice of this great 
event affords us. It is fit that we shoulc, 
in times like these, gaze* with the apos¬ 
tles upon this magnificent scene;—that 
we may see the majesty of our Mas¬ 
ter ;—that we may see the end of his 
mission;—that we may see the mighty end 
which awaits the faithful of his people. 
But the great duty which now belongs to 
us, as^’ did before to the apostles, “ is 
“ to descend again into the world f —to 
prove ourselves his disciples in the state 
in which he has left us;—to teach the 
truths, and to practise the virtues which 
he has enjoined ;—and, whatever may be 
our condition, to study “ that the same 
“ mind may be in us which was in Christ 
“ Jesus.” 

Trom these lofty contemplations, may 

7 
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suth, my brethren, be the resohitiifns vvith 
wftich we again iuto^ dark and 

a danj^erpus woriVl—May nof^ason re¬ 
turn without givin^strengtli to our taiili, 
sublimity to our hope, and purity to our 
obedience!—arid wherever may be our 
path through “ things temporal,” may it 
be so steadily irradiated by the light of 
the Gospel, that it may finally lead us to 
“ the things and to the Beings ttiat are 
“ eternal! ” 
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